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INTRODUCTION. 


"For  their  works  follow  witli  Uiem."  So  reads 
the  Word  of  The  Lord ;  and  it  is  added,  <'  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  The  Lord."  Father  Tay- 
lor, tlie  Sailor  Preacher,  lived  a  useful  life  on  earth ; 
and  the  comfortable  Mariner's  House,  a  home  for 
Sailors, —  a  **  snug  harbor," —  is  ample  evidence  of  this. 
The  good  that  Father  Taylor  did  during  a  Uf e  ex- 
tending almost  over  fourscore  years  can  never  be 
measured.     Of  him  it  can  be  truly  said :  — 

<<  He  needs  no  tears  who  lived  a  noble  life; 
We  will  not  weep  for  him  who  died  so  well; 
But  we  will  gather  round  the  hearth,  and  tell 

The  story  ot  his  strife. 

Such  language  suits  him  well; 
Better  than  funeral  pomp,  or  passing  bell." 

Edward  Thompson  Taylor  was  bom  in  Richmond^ 
Va.,  Deceml)er  25,  1793,  and  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
April  5,  1871.  Coming  to  Boston  when  he  was  sev- 
enteen, from  that  time  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  wel-^ 
fare  of  those  '*  that  go  down  to  the  Sea  in  ships,  that 
^do  business  in  great  waters."  A  Sailor  himself,  he 
"knew,  none  better,  (the  trials,  hardships,  and  tempta-; 
tions  that  beset  tlie  life  of  Sea-faring  men,  and  espe- 
cially that  part  of  it  that  is  spent  on  shore.     Honest 
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to  the  core,  he  had  a  life  engagement  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  anything  and  everytliing  that  tended 
to  degrade  a  Sailor.  Severe,  at  times  almost  violent, 
he  was  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  and  could  be  as  gen- 
tle —  and  as  powerful  —  as  a  little  child. 

Within  a  year  after  Father  Taylor's  death,  his 
friend.  Rev.  Gilbert  Haven,  and  his  son-m-law.  Judge 
Thomas  Russell,  prepared  a  Life  of  the  quaint  Sailor 
Preacher.  This  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time, 
and  ♦*  The  Boston  Port  and  Seamen's  Aid  Society," 
a  corporation  that  is  carrying  out  his  work,  feeling 
the  need  of  a  Life  of  Father  Taylor  accessible  to  Uie 
public,  now  reprints  the  Life  prepared  by  his  two 
friends,  adding  such  matter  as  has  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  various  publications, —  notably,  sketches  by 
Rev.  Cyrus  Augustus  Bartol  and  Walt  Whitman. 

Of  course,  a  man  like  Father  Taylor  would  in  his 
multitudinous  sermons  and  discourses  **  repeat  him- 
self/' especially  in  his  similes;  but  the  words  that 
fell  from  the  lips  of  such  a  man  would  *«bear  re- 
peating." 

In  speaking  of  the  fast  pace  at  which  certain 
Americans  live,  he  said, — 

"If  it  were  possible,  they  would  be  glad  to  put 
spurs  to  lightning  and  blow  a  tnmipet  in  the  ears 
of  thunder." 

When  a  colored  brother  once  spoke,  telling  a  story 
which  moved  all  who  heard  him,  so  full  was  it  of 
thanksgiving  and  gratitude  for  a  Heavenly  Father's 
love  and  forgiveness  tliat,  when  he  was   finished. 
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Father  Taylor  broke  in  with,  **I  knew  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  refreshing  shower  when  I  saw  that 
Black  cloud  rise." 

Father  Taylor  used  to  give  his  pulpit  sometimes 
to  others  on  a  Sunday  morning, —  never  on  Simday 
afternoon, —  and  he  enjoyed  *'  seeing  the  young  birds 
try  their  wings,"  as  he  used  to  say,  when  a  Divinity 
student  would  fill  the  pulpit 

A  trying  place  it  was,  too,  if  they  had  only  known. 
Father  Taylor,  seated  on  the  sofa  behind,  was  watch- 
ing. If  he  was  pleased  with  the  effort,  he  would 
ejaculate  in  the  old  Methodist  style,  or,  if  not 
pleased,  he  would  dissent  by  low  groans,  which  must 
have  been  disturbing,  to  say  the  least 

One  Sunday  morning  a  young  Divinity  student 
from  Cambridge  was  the  speaker.  The  young  man 
did  his  best.  No  sound  came  from  Father  Taylor. 
The  compliments  of  the  day  were  exchanged  at  the 
close  of  the  service,  but  the  young  man  wanted  a 
word  of  approval  from  Father  Taylor.  So  he  said, 
**  Father  Taylor,  what  did  you  think  of  my  sermon 
this  morning?"  Father  Taylor  laid  his  hand  gently 
and  tenderly  on  the  yoimg  man's  shoulder,  and  said : 
**  My  dear  young  RroUicr,  if  your  text  had  the  small- 
pox, your  sermon  never  would  have  caught  it 
Good-moming." 

John  Townsend  Trowbridge  gives  the  following 
interesting  reminiscence  of  FaUier  Taylor.*     In  Uie 

*Prom  **M7  Own  Story,'*  by  John  Townsend  Trowbridge.    Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  1903. 
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year  1849  Mr.  Trowbridge  went  on  an  excursion  to 
Mooeehead  Lake,  Maine.    He  says :  — 

<<  Among  my  fellow  travellers  there  were  two  of 
whom  I  cherish  an  affectionate  remembrance.  Tliese 
were  old  Father  Taylor,  the  pulpit  orator,  and  Mrs. 
Taylor.  He  was  then  in  the  meridian  of  his  powers, 
one  of  Boston's  celebrities,  and  a  strikuig  personality. 
I  had  heard  him  preach  at  the  Seaman's  Bethel,  not 
because  I  cared  much  for  preachers  and  sermons, — 
not  haying  then  recovered  from  the  aversion  to  them 
with  which  my  early  experience  had  inspired  me, — 
but  because  nobody  in  tibose  days  could  be  said  to 
have  seen  Boston  who  had  not  seen  and  heard  Father 
Taylor.  His  sermons  wore  never  learned  or  dogmatic, 
but  wonderfully  earnest  and  direct,  often  illustrated 
by  quaint  nautical  metaphors  (he  had  followed  the 
sea  in  his  youth),  and  enforced  by  a  *  terrible  gift  of 
familiarity '  that  brought  him  heart  to  heart  with  his 
hearers.  These  were  laigely  composed  of  men  from 
the  wharves  and  ships,  with  their  families  and  friends, 
to  whom  he  did  incalculable  good,  in  shaping  their 
paths  toward  sober  and  righteous  living. 

^^He  was  then  near  sixty  years  old,  but  his 
seamed  and  tewny  visage  made  him  appear  much 
older ;  rather  short  of  stature,  but  active,  and  as  full 
of  enthusiasm  as  a  boy.  lie  was  certainly  a  more 
ardent  fisherman  than  the  youngest  member  of  the 
party;  for,  as  I  recall,  when  our  little  Moosehead 
steamboat  swimg  around  under  the  stupendous  over- 
hanging rock  of  Mt.  Kineo,  and,  having  once  looked 
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up  in  awe  and  astonishment^  I  turned  to  witness  the 
effect  on  Father  Taylor,  I  beheld  him,  not  gazing  up- 
ward at  all,  but  down  at  the  water,  with  rod  in  hand, 
watching  his  line,  which  he  had  flung  over  for  a  bite 
as  soon  as  the  paddles  wore  still.  lie  jouicd  in  the 
camping-out  and  moose-hunting  by  night,  and  was 
as  eager  as  any  of  us  to  get  a  shot  at  tlie  noble  game, 
as  our  deftly  paddled  canoes  glided  into  the  mouth 
of  some  stream,  and  we  heard  the  clash  of  boughs 
where  the  animals  crossed  or  came  to  drink,  but 
never  within  range  of  our  guns. 

"The  fame  of  the  great  preacher's  advent  went 
abroad  in  the  wilderness,  and  drew  a  large  concourse 
of  people  to  hear  him  when  he  preached  from  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  at  Greenville,  the  Sunday  after 
our  arrival  *  It  seemed,'  to  quote  his  own  words, 
'  as  if  God  had  shaken  tlio  woods  and  hills  to  bring 
his  people  together.'  I  remained  to  note  the  strange 
audience  that  had  gathered  from  nobody  appeared 
to  know  where, —  pioneer  settlers  and  wood-choppers, 
hunters  and  trappers  and  guides,  half-breeds  and  Ind* 
ians,  stage-drivers,  steamboat  men  and  tourists, 
with  many  women  and  children, —  then,  having  heard 
enough  of  tlie  sermon  to  write  a  notice  of  it,  I  stole 
away  to  my  room  in  the  hotel  to  indite  my  Olive 
Branch  letter. 

**  It  was  known  to  the  members  of  our  party  that 
I  did  not  stay  through  the  services,  and  it  occasioned 
some  comment,  which  I  regretted,  fearing  to  wound 
my  venerable  friend,  not  in  his  ministerial  vanity,  if 


he  had  any,  but  by  inspiring  in  him  a  pious  concern 
for  my  souL  That  *  concern '  was  a  subject  which, 
in  my  boyhood,  I  had  conceived  an  invincible  repug- 
nance to  hearing  discussed ;  and  I  congratulated  my- 
self that  in  all  our  daily  intercourse  since  we  left 
Boston,  Father  Taylor  had  never  once  inquired 
whether  I  had  met  with  a  change  of  heart.  He 
would  probably  now  infer  that  I  had  not.  That 
Sunday  evening,  after  I  had  finished  and  folded  my 
letters,  a  rap  came  upon  my  door,  and  I  could  hardly 
have  told  whether  I  was  pleased  or  disturbed,  as,  on 
opening  it,  I  met  the  genial  but  serious  countenance 
of  the  old  preacher. 

*^*  Young  man,'  he  said,  ^it's  a  fine  evening,  and 
I  want  a  little  walk  and  talk  with  you.  Will  you 
come?' 

«*  *  With  pleasure  I '  I  responded ;  and  it  was  with 
pleasure  indeed  that  I  strolled  and  conversed  with 
him  during  the  summer  twilight  hour,  on  the  wild 
and  lonely  shore  of  the  lake.  He  inquired  about  my 
boyhood  and  my  life  in  Boston,  and  talked  of  our 
trip,  yet  never  once  edged  toward  the  topic  I  dreaded 
to  have  introduced.  At  last,  as  we  were  returning 
to  the  hotel,  he  said, — 

*^  *  Young  man,  there's  one  thing  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you.  There's  nothing  like  being  prepared.' 
He  paused  and  confronted  me,  with  the  twilight 
gleam  from  the  clear  sky  and  the  reflection  from  the 
water  lighting  his  benign  countenance,  furrowed  by 
long  experience  of  the  world's  sins  and  woes.     ♦  We 


are  enjoying  a  blessed  opportunity,  and  must  make 
the  most  of  it.  We  are  to  take  an  early  start  up  the 
lake  in  the  morning,  and  what  I  suggest  is  that  we 
should  have  our  fishing-tackle,  bait,  everything  needed 
for  tlio  day's  sport,  on  board  tlie  steamboat  before 
breakfast' 

**  How  I  loved  the  dear  old  man  at  that  mo- 
ment I" 

One  sermon,  delivered  by  Rev.  Father  Taylor  at 
the  Bethel  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  funeral 
of  Captain  Josiah  Sturgis,  has  been  preserved  in 
part 

No  one  attracted  more  attention  or  was  held  in 
higher  esteem  among  the  noted  figures  in  Boston 
prior  to  1850  than  Captain  Josiah  Sturgis,  of  the 
revenue  cutter  *^  Hamilton."  Related  as  he  was  to 
prominent  families  of  Boston  and  London,  his  funeral 
on  June  29, 1850,  attended  by  State  and  City  officials, 
Military  companies,  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
members  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  large  bodies  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
and  Odd  Fellows,  presented  an  imposing  appearance, 
and  was  an  occasion  to  call  forth  the  best  powers  of 
Father  Taylor. 

After  a  fervent  and  earnest  prayer  and  the  singing 
of  hjrmn  425  in  the  Methodist  Collection  Hymn-book, 
Father  Taylor  delivered  the  following  sermon  from 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint 
John, second  verse, — "Our  friend  Lazarus  Blecpeth." 
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''  It  is  not  usual  with  me  to  preach  a  funeral  ser- 
mon to  so  lai^ge  a  congregation  of  moui-ners.  In  most 
cases  of  a  lai^ge  audience  the  greater  part  of  the 
ispectators  are  excited  by  mere  curiosity.  Here  are 
those  authorized  to  bear  steely  believers  in  peace,  yet 
defenders  of  the  right,  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company,  the  Masonic  Societies,  the  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Defenders  of  the  Just,  the  Collectors  of 
Customs,  the  Marine  Societies,  all  interested,  all 
mourners. 

*'  The  deceased  has  not  left  us  to  build  his  monu- 
ment, except  to  erect  a  few  stones:  he  has  built  his 
own  monument  If  I  say,  He  is  here,  this  will  not 
suffice.  We  know  he  is  here.  He  is  dead ;  and  who 
takes  pleasure  in  the  deadly  echo?  None!  In  the 
days  of  Robespierre  it  was  resolved  that  there  was  no 
God,  and  again  resolved  that  death  was  eternal  sleep ; 
but  our  Lord  says  of  Lazarus,  *  Our  Lazarus  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth.'  There  might  be  some  men  who 
constitutionally  could  not  believe  in  the  Reanimat- 
ing. He  thanked  God  that  He  could  do  so.  Maitlia 
believed  that  Jesus  could  only  restore  from  disease, 
but  He  showed  that  He  was  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life :  '  He  that  believeth  in  me  shall  have  ever- 
lasting life.' 

"  There  are  two  lights  in  which  the  Saviour  appeara 
as  important  to  us,  the  Death  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion. It  was  said  in  tradition  that  birds  could  not 
fly  over  the  Dead  Sea,  but  that  was  proved  not  to  be 
true :  but,  if  there  be  a  discrepancy  in  the  character  of 
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God,  faith  will  not  assent  until  the  discrepancy  be 
made  good.  It  would  not  be  what  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Such-an-one  might  say  about  it,  for  they  have  stirred 
up  more  than  they  have  settled;  but  the  Bible  would 
not  exhibit  any  such  discrepancy.  Who,  let  me  ask, 
was  ever  sent  to  the  gallows,  the  state  prison,  or  the 
house  of  correction,  by  imitating  the  character  of 
Christ,  or  by  loving  Him  with  all  his  heart  and  soul, 
and  his  neighbor  as  himself?  Ood  did  not  make  the 
body:  He  formed  it;  but  He  made  an  immortal  soul. 
When  we  speak  of  a  man,  we  do  not  mean  his  coat. 
In  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body  the  coat  may  be 
torn,  the  body  may  be  wearied  and  worn  out  and 
require  a  watch  below,  and  sleepeth  not  a  dishonest 
sleep,  but  the  rest  of  a  deserving  spirit. 

*^  The  classic  countenance,  the  quiet  beauty  of  the 
human  form,  would  seem  to  say,  Thci-o  is  no  death. 
But  here  before  you.  Brethren,  is  the  answer, —  he 
sleeps  under  protection:  'Knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you.'  He  has  knocked,  and  entered 
into  his  reward.  Manly  on  earth,  he  has  received  the 
diploma  of  his  deeds.  The  jewel  of  the  heai*t  is 
bright:  it  is  a  jewel  not  to  be  speculated  with. 
Lazarus'  death  was  premature.  The  same  death 
scene  had  to  be  gone  through  with  a  second  time, 
doubly  painful, —  a  second  time  tlie  hectic  flush,  the 
cough,  the  winding-sheet,  the  funeral  train.  The 
form  before  us  was  prepared :  we  do  not  wish  to  call 
him  back  I 

**  In  his  will  he  says,  *  I  leave  the  world  in  peace 
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widi  all  men,  and  to  God  I  commend  my  spirit.' 
Never  designedly  injuring  any  one  or  being  injured 
by  design  by  any  one,  calmly  and  composedly  he  sits 
down  to  writo  the  beautiful  sentence.  In  his  own 
beautiful  handwriting  he  leaves  tliis  testament  to  us, 
signed  <*  Josiali  Sturgis,"  and  duly  sealed.  Turn  to 
Saint  John,  and  we  find  that  he  says  that  *now. 
Brethren,  we  are  sons  of  God ' ;  and,  again,  *  When  He 
comes  He  will  be  with  us. '  It  signified  that  the 
Saviour  was  with  us  as  a  Comforter,  and  takes  it  for 
granted  that  He  will  come.  The  man  has  gone.  The 
long  list  of  widows  and  other  i*ecipiente  of  his  chari- 
ties will  miss  him  when  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
come  round.  Odd  Fellow  1  Yes,  he  was  an  odd 
fellow :  he  kept  one  hand  in  his  pocket  and  the  other 
feeling  for  some  object  of  charity.  Farewell,  Brother. 
I  shall  meet  you  in  the  Vale  where  you  have  gone  to 
Rest." 

In  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  volume,  entitled  ^^  Oflf- 
Hand  Takings  or  Crayon  Sketehes  of  the  Noticeable 
Men  of  our  Age,"  by  Geoige  Washington  Bungay, 
1854,  appeared  the  following  truly  "  oiff-hand  "  sketeh 
of  Father  Taylor :  — 

"One  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  the  Sailors* 
Chapel  in  Boston,  to  see  and  hear  the  far-famed 
marinei-s'  pi^eacher.  Father  Taylor.  He  was  reading 
the  familiar  Hymn  which  commences  with  the  well- 
known  lines,  *Come,  thou  fount  of  every  blessing,* 
when   I  entered  the  house  of  worship.     The  choir 
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wedded  the  words  to  music,  the  Divine  blessing 
was  invoked,  a  chapter  was  read,  and  then  the 
sixteenth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Colossians 
was  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  discourse.  The 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  eccentric  and  celebrated 
Preacher  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
seamen  and  landsmen  who  attend  his  church.  He 
rises  clumsily  from  the  sofa  in  the  pulpit,  and  puts 
his  fore  finger  on  the  text  as  though  he  anticipated 
the  danger  of  losing  it  or  was  determined  to  stick 
to  it.  After  reading  it  distinctly  and  deliberately, 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  raise  the  spectacles  from  his 
eyes  and  let  them  rest  over  the  organs  of  causality. 

**  Father  Taylor  does  not  ape  the  clerical  stiffness 
which  so  ill  becomes  those  who  strive  to  make  up 
in  dignity  what  they  lack  in  devotion  and  intellect. 
When  he  walks  the  pulpit  floor,  like  a  caged  lion, 
or  pounds  the  desk  with  his  fists,  there  seems  to  be, 
and  doubtless  is,  honesty  in  his  zeaL  When  he 
distorts  his  weather-beaten  face,  and  swings  his 
out-stretched  arms  about  him,  and  shakes  his  lean 
fingers  in  the  faces  of  his  hearers,  we  see  that  he 
has  in  him  the  elements  of  a  good  actor.  He  is  an 
odd  genius,  and  I  have  uo  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  he  will  utter  more  wise  sayings  and  more  say- 
ings that  are  otherwise,  in  a  single  sermon,  than 
any  other  man  in  Massachusetts.  Not  unfrequently 
he  mixes  his  pathos  and  humor  so  evenly,  the 
listener  knows  not  whether  to  laugh  or  weep.  One 
minute  he  appeals  to  Heaven,  in  a  strain  of  sub- 
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limity  that  excites  your  admiration  and  astonisli- 
ment;  and  the  next  moment  he  appeals  to  Mr. 
Foster,  or  some  other  member  of  his  congr^^on, 
in  a  style  not  comporting  with  the  idea  most  men 
have  of  the  dignity  of  the  pnlpit.  Now,  with  com- 
pressed lips,  grating  teeth,  and  flashing  eyes,  he  de- 
nounces some  vice  or  some  heresy,  in  words  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  brimstone;  and  then,  with  a  smil- 
ing countenance,  upturned  eyes,  and  outspread 
hands,  he  lavishes  encomiums  on  hope,  faith,  love, 
virtue,  piety.  Now  he  pours  out  a  torrent  of  adjectives, 
OS  though  ho  resolved  to  exhaust  the  vocabulary; 
then  follows  a  stream  of  nouns,  from  his  unfailing 
Cochituate  of  language.  His  sermons  are  ornamented 
with  gems  of  poetry. 

«*  The  following  extracts  from  the  sermon  I  heard 
a  week  or  two  since  will  g^ve  the  reader  a  tolerable 
idea  of  his  matter.  His  manner  is  unreportable,  for 
ho  is  die  Booth  of  the  Boston  pulpit  ^  Somo  men,* 
said  he,  *will  lie  for  a  glass  of  grog,  and  some  women 
will  lie  for  a  cup  of  tea.  If  God  respects  some 
sinners  more  than  others,  there  will  be  a  black  hole  in 
hell  for  liars.'  *  Who  are  so  low,  vile,  mean,  hate- 
ful, as  the  wholesale  dealers  and  the  retail  pedlers  in 
lies?'  He  prefaced  a  quotation  from  Proverbs  with 
these  words:  *  Solomon  was  a  wise  old  fellow,  al- 
though he  had  strange  notions  about  some  things.' 
Speaking  of  backsliders,  he  observed,  *  They  slide  by 
moonshining  and  deceiving  themselves.'  He  ridi- 
culed,  with    bitter  severity,  the   Oratorios  of  the 
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present  day ;  said  that  ^profane  lips  dared  to  imitate 
the  groans  of  Christ  upon  the  cross.  Infidels,  with 
instruments  of  music,  endeavored  to  show  the  suffer- 
erings  of  the  Saviour  in  the  garden, —  the  driving  of 
the  nails,  the  dripping  of  the  blood  upon  the  accursed 
tree, —  and  thej  mimicked  the  blast  of  the  angel's 
trumpet'  It  was  an  eloquent  and  just  rebuke  to 
those  who  trifle  with  sacred  things. 

^Father  Taylor  is  a  plain-looking  man,  and  his 
bronzed  face  is  strongly  marked.  He  is  now  in  the 
sunset  of  life,  and  liis  head  is  thickly  sprinkled  with 
gray  hairs.  When  excited,  his  voice  is  harsh,  and 
conveys  the  impression  to  the  mind  that  the  *man 
behind  it'  hates  the  devil  more  than  he  loves  Jesus. 
He  is  volcanic,  and  is  often  guided  more  by  impulse 
than  by  intellect  Although  he  is  in  the  Autumn  of 
his  years,  he  can  perform  more  service,  endure  more 
hardship,  and  preacli  better  sermons  than  half  the 
young  preachers  of  the  present  day." 

When  the  New  England  Methodist  Centenary 
Convention  was  being  held  in  Boston  in  June,  1866, 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Cumniings,  president  of  the  Wes- 
leyaii  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  read  an 
essay  on  "The  Indorsement  of  our  Educational 
Institutions." 

Father  Taylor,  of  the  New  England  Conference, 
was  called  for,  and  responded:  "I  am  glad  you 
have  hit  the  mark  once  I  I  do  not  know  how  you 
could  have  seen  my  countenance.    I  do  not  know 
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how  you  could  have  seen  that  Bomething  excellent 
was  coming  I  But,  Mr.  Presidenti  after  all  the  sport 
infidels  have  made  about  experience^  it  is  a  good 
thing,  after  all.  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing these  learned  men,  because  they  are  stating  their 
experience.  Tliey  are  the  mighty  lights  of  the  day. 
God  bless  them  I  and,  where  there  is  room  for  tliem, 
may  they  be  multiplied  more  and  more.  I  happened, 
fortunately,  to  have  *  experience  *  once.  I  came  to  this 
place  a  little  boy.  I  came  from  a  Spanish  man-of- 
war  ;  never  saw  Yankee  land ;  was  a  Southerner,  a 
Virginian  by  birth ;  and  the  Sea  has  been  my  cradle, 
and  the  Ocean  has  rocked  it.  With  the  care  of  my 
brethren  (for  I  happened  to  be  an  unfortunate  one)  I 
did  not  get  the  *  experience '  that  a  great  many  do ;  for 
some  men  are  covered  with  diiBculties  and  sores,  and 
things  are  wrong,  and  everything  going  to  destruc- 
tion. That  is  not  my '  experience.'  I  never  had  much 
trouble  in  my  life.  No  one  injured  me,  Arabs  or 
Eg3rptians ;  for  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  have 
been  my  place.  I  came  to  Boston, —  Yankee  land, — 
and  I  was  too  busy  in  my  life  and  had  too  much  to 
do  (together  with  some  little  want  of  opportunities) 
to  pay  any  attention  to  that  common  thing  which  has 
got  now  to  be  so  cheap, —  education ;  so  much  time 
spent  at  schools,  so  many  precious  days  and  nights 
rubbed  away.  But,  when  I  got  here,  I  found  a  good 
friend,  and  he  thought,  in  his  sagacity,  that  the  little 
fiddle  did  want  some  tuning  to  put  it  in  order,  and 
got  me  the  privilege  of  going  to  an  Academy  to  get 
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an  academic  education.  Well,  that  was  a  new  thing, 
and  I  went  to  studying.  I  believe  that  when  the 
messenger  come  for  me  I  was  working  at  four  lan- 
guages I  I  set  at  it  in  earnest.  I  devoted  twenty 
hours  out  of  twenty-four.  I  slept  but  two,  and  in  the 
other  two  had  to  attend  to  all  the  other  concerns  of 
life  to  keep  the  blood  moving.  And  I  graduated. 
The  Principal  had  sometimes  to  take  me  all  alone  to 
hear  my  lessons,  and  he  always  spoke  well  of  me  I  I 
spent  three  long  tedious  months  getting  my  educa- 
tion, having  a  little  book  which  had  some  languages 
in  it,  and  which  I  got  to  liking  I  And  at  the  close  of 
the  three  months  there  seemed  to  be  some  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  galleiy  [placing  significantly  his  finger 
on  his  forehead],  and  it  became  necessary  that  I 
should  wander  out  a  little  and  get  some  air.  I  spent 
my  time  among  the  tombstones  in  the  graveyards. 
At  the  close  of  the  three  niontlis  I  was  called  from 
the  institution  to  go  to  Marblehead,  as  old  Father 
Pickering  sent  for  me  to  come  and  go  to  that  station. 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  the  church.  But  I  was 
to  have  liberty  to  go  to  the  Academy  again  at  New- 
market The  authorities  called  for  me,  and  I  laid 
aside  my  books  and  looked  wislifully  ut  tlie  boys  and 
girls  of  my  class,  and  went  away,  and  was  to  see  them 
directly  after  Conference.  But,  when  Conference 
came,  there  was  a  difficulty.  My  gospel-father  said, 
*  Well,  we  must  send  Edward,  for  he  will  either  kill 
or  cure!'  and  I  went  mournfully  from  my  books. 
Tlie  Conference  sent  me  away  down  to  Cape  Cod  and 
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the  islands  of  the  Sea,  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. They  promised  me  time  to  go  back  to  the 
school. .  . .  Two  years  ago  I  went  back  to  the  place, 
expecting  to  find  my  books,  the  boys  and  girls. 
When  I  got  there,  the  Academy  was  gone,  and  tliey 
had  built  another,  and  that  was  gone ;  and  there  was 
another  one  built,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  that 
one's  going.  It  was  just  forty  years  from  the  time 
I  went  to  the  time  I  returned  to  that  Academy.  It 
is  natural  for  these  things  to  remain  in  the  mind. 
Of  course,  I  had  nothing  else  in  my  mind  but  to  meet 
my  own  classmates,  and  I  arrived  there  in  just  forty 
years  to  see  the  old  place  again.  And  the  news  got 
out,  and  some  of  my  old  schoolmates  and  playmates 
got  the  news,  and  they  came  to  meet  me.  They  came 
together;  but,  bless  me  I  what  a  disappointment  I 
They  came  gray-headed,  if  they  had  any  hair  at  all. 
They  came,  some  of  them,  toothless  and  wrinkled. 
I  hadn't  the  least  idea  of  them.  And  they  said, 
'How  do  you  do?'  and  I  said:  *  Who  are  you?  I 
didn't  come  to  see  you.  I  came  to  meet  the  boys  and 
girls  I     For  mercy's  sake  /  don't  look  as  old  as  this  I ' 

'^  I  cannot  go  to  my  people  and  travel  as  I  could 
once.  Then  I  cared  not  for  storms  or  fatigue.  I 
knew  little  about  it ;  not  a  day,  year  in  and  year 
out,  but  I  was  able  to  go ;  nothing  shook  mo.  But 
now  to  bo  miserable,  not  able  to  manage  my  own 
brain  I  But  never  mind,  I  got  the  'experience'  and 
must  cleave  unto  it. 

"Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  got  to  the  end  of 
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the  histoiy  of  my  remarkable  travels  up  the  Hill  of 
Science.  Farewell  I  Peace  be  with  you.  And,  if 
we  cannot  meet  eventually  here,  there  is  a  place  up 
yonder.  I  have  a  home  and  a  family  and  a  babe 
there  now.  We'll  meet  in  tliat  goodly  country. 
God  bless  our  colleges;  and,  if  I  was  only  worth 
millionsi  I'd  run  my  hands  in  my  pockets  up  to  the 
elbows  I  I  want  you  to  go  through  five  millions, 
hit  or  miss  I  God  bless  you  and  your  schools  and 
your  mighty  men.  Peace  be  with  you.  I  will  meet 
you  on  the  other  side." 

An  acquaintance  and  admirer  of  Father  Taylor, 
Rev.  Howard  Gary  Dunham,  says :  — 

«*  At  the  New  England  Conference,  after  the  death 
of  the  venerable  George  Pickering,  Father  Taylor 
was  appointed  to  preach  the  funeral  discourse,  wliich 
he  did  from  the  words  of  Isaiah,  chapter  xxxii.,  verse 
17  :  *  And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace, 
and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance 
forever.'  The  speaker  was  in  no  sense  *  unequal' 
to  the  occasion.  He  enlarged  in  a  very  able  and 
impressive  manner  on  the  terms  of  the  text,  drawing 
a  clear  distinction  between  inward  and  outward 
righteousness,  and  showing  that,  the  more  of  the 
inward,  tlie  more  of  the  outward,  of  course.  He 
spoke  of  the  settled  peace  which  would  ensue ;  then, 
coming  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  spoke  elo- 
quently on  the  life,  work,  and  character  of  the  de- 
ceased.    He  said  Pickering  was  so  intent  on  preach- 
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ing  the  gospel  that  Death  was  compelled  to  hunt  a 
long  time  to  find  him,  and  at  last  found  him  at 
God's  altar;  for  nowhere  else  could  he  be  found. 
Pickering  fainted  and  fell  to  the  floor  while  preach- 
ing his  last  sermon,  was  conveyed  to  his  home  in 
Waltham,  and  in  a  few  days  died  with  a  shout  of 
glory  on  his  lips.  In  the  most  graphic  manner 
Father  Taylor  pictured  the  ascension  of  the  old 
Christian  warrior,  and  then  summoned  cohort  after 
cohort  to  meet  and  welcome  him, — Wesley,  Coke, 
Asbury,  and  Lee,  and  a  multitude  of  his  old  com- 
peers and  converts  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, — 
until  heaven  resounded  with  shouts  of  victory  and 
praise.    Not  soon  will  that  occasion  bo  forgotten  I  '* 

Mr.  Dunham  then  reminisced  as  follows :  — 

«*  Father  Taylor  said  concerning  the  Bethel  that  had 
just  been  completed, '  I  located  my  Bethel  on  North 
Square  because  I  learned  to  set  my  net  where  the 
fish  run.' 

*^  *  I  have  travelled  in  many  lands  and  sailed  over 
many  seas,'  he  says.  *  I  have  lived  among  the  Arabs, 
and  never  went  armed  in  my  life  and  was  never 
assaulted.     I  am  a  man  of  peace.' 

**  On  a  crisp  Winter's  morning  he  would  greet  a 
friend  by  saying:  *A  great  reformation  has  begun. 
Everybody  is  telling  the  truth.  Every  pei-son  says 
iVs  cold' 

*^  When  some  one  suggested  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  stop  rum-selling,  he  would  reply:  'Im- 
possible to  stop  rum-selling  ?  Nothing  is  impossible 
to  Bunker  Hill.' 
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"Concerning  a  sermon  which  he  once  heard,  he 
said :  *  That  sermon  was  open  to  criticism.  It  would 
take  as  many  such  to  convert  a  soul  as  snowballs  to 
heat  an  oven.' 

**  Concerning  a  discussion  of  Free  Religionists,  he 
remarked,  *A  big  Gull,  full  of  wind,  coarse  feathers, 
bad  meat' 

"*  Methodist  ministers,'  he  said,  *are  like  camels 
bearing  the  most  costly  spices  on  their  backs  while 
they  themselves  feed  on  the  thistles  of  the  desert.' 

**'I  like  the  generous  man,'  he  would  say,  *  whose 
heart  is  as  big  as  a  full  moon,  and  opens  like  a  sun- 
flower.' 

"  The  following  incident  illustrates  his  popularity 
among  all  classes.  He  had  a  profound  admiration 
for  great  men.  On  a  certain  occasion  Daniel  Web- 
ster WHS  to  speak  in  Fnneuil  Hall  on  public  alTairs. 
The  old  Cradle  of  Liberty  was  densely  packed  with 
an  expectant  tlirong.  The  speaker  failed  to  put  in 
an  appearance  at  the  appointed  time.  The  people 
became  restless  and  impatient,  after  a  while  tumult- 
uous. At  this  juncture  some  one  espied  Father 
Taylor  in  the  gallery,  and  called  for  a  speech  from 
him.  The  call  took  like  wild-fire,  and  the  people 
demanded  a  speech  from  him  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner.  Taylor  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then, 
springing  to  his  feet,  he  shouted  in  thunder  tones : 
*  My  speech  is  no  speech.  Daniel  Webster  has  been 
my  President  the  last  forty  years,  gentlemen.  Be 
patient  a  Uttle  longer,  and  you  shall  hear  the  Lion  of 
Massachusetts  roar.' 
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"Preaching  once  on  over-nice  distinctionB  in  the- 
ology, he  said:  'There  are  persons  who  think  they 
have  all  the  Truth,  when  they  are  themselves  a 
skeleton  of  poverty.  They  have  only  the  stem-end 
of  a  cucumber,  too  bitter  for  sensible  persons  to  eat, 
and  by  them  thrown  away.' 

'<In  the  same  discourse  he  said:  *Some  people 
think  they  are  saints.  If  they  could  see  themselves 
as  the  just  in  glory  see  them,  they  wouldn't  dare  to 
look  a  decent  devil  in  the  face.' 

"  Soon  after  he  commenced  his  sermon  on  a  very 
hot  day,  two  or  three  of  the  landsmen  got  up  and 
went  out.     He  paused,  folded  his  arms,  and   said, 

*  If  any  others  wish  to  go  out,  lot  them  go  now  while 
I  wait  a  moment.'  No  one  went,  and  he  resumed 
his  sermon.  About  ten  minutes  after,  a  Sailor  rose 
up  with  his  jacket  on  his  arm  (the  most  of  the 
Sailors  were  sitting  in  their  shirt-sleeves),  and  said, 

*  Please,  sir,  I  must  go  now.  I  wanted  to  stay  as 
long  as  I  could.  My  ship  is  all  ready  for  Sea,  and  I 
must  be  on  boai'd  at  the  hour.'  Father  Taylor,  with 
the  elbow  of  his  right  arm  resting  in  the  palm  of  his 
left  hand,  with  his  finger  on  his  lip,  said,  as  the 
Sailor  turned  to  leave  the  house:  *Tliat's  right,  my 
son,  you  have  done  just  right.  You  are  the  man  for 
me.  You  are  a  minute  man.  Go,  and  the  God  of 
the  Sea  go  with  you.'  And  he  continued  his 
preaching  with  redoubled  power.  And,  at  the  close, 
such  a  prayer  was  made  for  that  Sailor  and  that  ship, 
and  all  Sailors  and  all  ships,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it 
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would  convert  the  abundance  of  the  Sea  to  God  — 
and  it  will  yet 

**  On  the  Eastham  Camp-ground,  at  an  altar  service 
one  day,  a  Sea-captain  from  the  South  Shore  knelt 
under  deep  conviction  for  his  sins.  His  sister  who 
was  present  remarked  that  she  had  been  praying  for 
the  conversion  of  that  dear  brother  tliirty  years. 
The  struggle  was  long,  many  of  the  people  left  The 
convicted  man  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  place  with- 
out being  blest  It  was  proposed  to  have  another 
season  of  prayer,  wth  Father  Taylor  to  lead.  He 
began  by  saying,  *  Gracious  God,  thy  servant's  knees 
have  made  a  covenant  with  the  ground,  and  the 
ground  hath  made  a  covenant  with  thy  servant's 
knees,  and  they  cannot  be  parted  until  his  sins  are 
parted  from  him.'  Tliis  man  was  converted,  and  in 
after  years  became  a  living  fire  for  good  on  ship- 
board. 

'*  On  the  same  camp-ground  on  another  occasion, 
tmder  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  preacher,  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  were  deeply  touched.  The  vast 
audience  was  melted  to  tears,  and  wept  like  children. 
Fatlier  Taylor,  sitting  on  the  stand,  himself  in  a  melt- 
ing mood,  exclaimed :  *  C17  on,  brothers  and  sisters. 
I  would  not  own  my  eyes  if  they  would  not  cry. 
Cry  on,  cry  on  I     A  shower  is  good  in  a  dry  time.' 

**  Father  Taylor  was  an  able  and  earnest  advocate 
of  Temperance,  lecturing  extensively  in  the  pulpits  of 
the  land-  He  would  paint  in  the  most  piteous  colors, 
says  the  hearer,  the  utter  degradation  and  miseiy  of 
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the  drunkard,  and  then  breaking  with  emotion,  and 
the  tears  as  big  as  bullets  rolling  down  his  cheeks, 
he  would  exclaim  in  the  most  tender  tones,  He  is  my 
Brother.  For  the  drunkard-maker,  however,  he  had 
no  pity,  and  was  unsparing  in  his  denunciation,  pro- 
nouncing a  thousand  woes  on  these  land-sharks,  as  lie 
called  them,  and  their  nefarious  business.  They  are, 
he  would  say,  the  laziest  people  in  the  world,  they 
petrify  with  indolence.  They  are  more  indolent  than 
the  Arabs,  who,  lying  upon  their  backs  in  open  air, 
are  too  lazy  to  shut  their  eyes  when  it  rains. 

<«  While  he  was  preaching  in  the  Bethel  one  Sunday 
and  waxing  warm  in  his  discourse,  he  saw  several 
persons  leaving  the  audience.  Instiuitly  he  inter- 
jected :  *  I  have  observed  down  around  the  wharves, 
when  the  tide  rises,  the  chips  float  off.  There  they  go 
now,'  he  says,  *  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail.'  In  one  of  his 
evening  meetings  he  observed  a  lady  behaving  in- 
decorously. He  bore  for  a  while  her  conduct,  and 
then,  fastening  his  stem  eyes  upon  her  and  pointing, 
said,  *  If  that  lady  on  the  third  row,  sitting  on  the  end 
of  the  seat,  with  a  yellow  bonnet,  don't  stop  whisper- 
ing, I'll  point  her  out.'  He  was  a  severe  and  yet 
kindly  critic.  Once,  after  listening  to  a  sermon  of 
great  length,  he  remarked  to  a  friend  in  passing  out  of 
the  church :  *  The  brother  is  open  to  criticism.  He 
has  too  much  the  gift  of  continuance.  I  believe  in 
the  everlasting  Gospel,  but  I  don't  believe  in  its  being 
preached  everlastingly.' 


GENIUS:   FATHER  TAYLOR.* 


In  the  year  1888,  being  a  student  in  the  Divinity 
School  in  Cambridge,  and  learning  that  a  Bethel  for 
Seamen  was  to  be  dedicated  in  Boston,  withal  catch- 
ing a  rumor  in  the  air  of  some  peculiar  gift  in  the 
preacher,  I  walked  in  to  North  Square.  As  soon  as  I 
entered  the  new  brick  building,  so  famous  as  a 
Sailors*  harbor  to  all  the  world,  and  the  master  of 
ceremonies  appeared,  I  felt  he  was  such  a  one  as  I 
had  never  seen  before  in  the  shape  of  minister  or 
man.  It  was  no  decorous  individual  sitting  silent 
and  solemn  in  the  pulpit  comer  till  tlie  people  were 
all  assembled,  and  it  was  time  for  the  services  to 
begin,  but  a  figure  of  restless  and  uncontainable  life, 
which  no  box  of  a  pulpit  seemed  able  to  hold.  The 
chafing  in  such  close  quarters,  the  glance  that 
reached  every  point  and  seemed  to  fall  on  everybody, 
the  swift  step  from  side  to  side  of  tlie  desk,  the 
radiant  look,  the  voice  strong  and  mellow  as  thunder 
or  a  breaking  wave,  the  gesture  (whose  lively  expreft- 
sion  could  not  have  been  bettered  by  Kcmblo  or  Booth) 
witli  which,  saying,  **  My  pulpit  has  no  doors,"  he 
beckoned  up  such  as  could  not  find  seats  below,  and 
the  white  heat  of  enthusiasm  which  seemed  no  excite- 

•From  "Radical  Problems."  by  Rev.  Cyrus  Augustus  Bartol,  1«72. 
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ment,  but  a  normal  state^  proved  that  no  pompous 
ecclesiastic,  droning  parson,  or  strait-laced  bigot,  was 
to  discourse  that  day  and  be  primate  and  bishop  of 
that  establishment  Last  Summer  I  was  again  in  the 
same  place.  The  human  form,  so  long  aflame  with 
zeal  at  its  busy  task,  lay  quiet  enough  at  last  The 
contrast  between  life  and  death  was  never  so  great 
My  friend  had  fallen  into  the  sleep  to  which  the 
sweetest  slumber  known  before  is  uneasiness. 

This  new  hand  indeed  at  the  bellows,  forging 
human  welfare,  ought  not  to  vanish  without  some 
memorial.  In  all  praise  is  a  certain  disrespect ;  yet 
such  a  duty  lies  in  the  desire  to  speak,  the  presump- 
tion may  have  pardon.  No  American  citizen,  lawyer, 
scholar,  or  statesman,  made  an  impression  so  unique 
or  left  reputation  more  solid.  Webster,  Clay,  Lin- 
coln, Calhoun,  by  no  advantage  of  stormy  debate  or 
political  prominence,  printed  their  names  deeper  on 
their  time  than  tliis  Methodist,  whose  method,  tran- 
scending limits  of  sect,  was  all  his  own.  How  did  a 
poor  clergyman,  never  leaving  his  own  little  spot, 
haunting  with  comfort  and  rebuke  of  love  the  vilest 
part  of  the  city, —  beside  his  "boys,"  as  were  those 
on  every  quarter-deck  or  before  the  mast, —  draw  all 
men  unto  him  ?  Let  us  tiy  to  learn,  lest  without 
record  of  liiography  or  autobiography  the  name  of 
Taylor  be  scarce  more  than  a  tradition. 

He  belonged  to  no  class.  He  was  not,  for  any 
system  of  theology  or  philosophy,  either  leader  or 
led.     He  will  be  identified  with  no  dogma  or  reform 
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other  or  less  than  of  the  way  of  regarding  and  treat- 
ing those  whom  he  served.  He  is  the  Sailors'  repre- 
sentative. Those  other  great  ones  were  landsmen. 
He  stands  for  the  Sea.  He  is  the  great  delegate 
from  tlie  waves  to  Uie  congress  of  hitellect.  In 
thousands  of  ships,  by  almost  millions  of  Mariners, 
to  whom  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Gliost  he  was 
father  who  christened  their  babes,  his  fame  was 
borne  to  every  port  The  Sailor  says  he  has  been 
where  the  United  States  had  not  been  heard  of,  but 
never  where  feather  Taylor  had  not.  How  did  a 
man  —  no  discoverer  in  the  kingdom  of  ideas,  no 
martyr  of  principle,  nor  marshal  of  opinion  —  so 
touch  the  common  mind?  The  answer  is  that  word 
about  whose  application  we  are  always  in  quarrel  or 
doubt, —  Genius.  It  is  a  large  word.  It  signifies  a 
universal  quality.  It  is  an  oflice  and  warrant  to 
speak  to  or  act  on  people  of  every  sort,  to  span  every 
social  gulf,  and  bring  all  who  differ  or  are  opposed 
into  one  mind.  Such  was  his  gift  As  the  people 
say,  he  was  a  gifted  man,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  his 
generation  among  us  to  whom  the  term  genius  abso- 
lutely belongs.  May  I  show  tliis  by  some  enumerar 
tion  of  marks? 

First,  Genius  possesses  a  man.  Others  have  been 
as  he,  with  perceptions  as  clear  and  judgment  more 
harmonious,  holding  the  glass  steadier  to  spiritual 
things,  weighing  values  of  thought  more  coolly,  ana- 
lyziiig  subjects  more  keenly  as  in  a  mental  spectro- 
scope, detecting  correspondences  more  exactly  with 
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the  wide-op6n  eye  of  imagination,  and  with  more  mas- 
terly combining  of  old  elements  into  new  maxims  or 
ideas.  But  who  has  been  with  the  Truth  so  taken 
and  carried  away?  His  vision  was  passion.  It 
made  a  train  of  his  faculties.  His  insight  was  enactr 
Weilt  It  was  said  of  one,  *<  In  company  he  leaves 
the  scholar  behind:  in  his  study  he  is  a  different 
man."  Taylor  never  left  nor  lost  himself,  nor  seemed 
made  up  of  parts  and  pieces.  He  moved  all  together, 
if  he  moved  at  alL  His  casual  talk  was  better  than 
any  preparation ;  his  impromptu,  his  finest  perform- 
ance. A  gown  would  have  <*  wrapped  lus  talent  in  a 
napkin."  lie  put  on  no  dress  nor  garland.  He  was 
as  inspired  at  tlie  street  comer  as  addi*essuig  a  throng. 
There  was  grandeur  in  his  trivial  converse,  and 
humor  in  his  grave  discourse.  He  provoked  laughter 
in  the  congregation,  and  wet  your  eyes  with  his  pri- 
vate greeting,  put  you  in  church  with  his  grace  at 
table,  made  an  April  day  of  smiles  and  tears  at  his 
evening  vestry,  or  overcame  you  with  solemnity  in 
your  house,  so  that  you  were  inclined  to  say  it  tliun- 
dered  or  an  angel  spake  to  him.  One  said  he  was 
like  a  cannon,  better  on  the  Common  than  in  a  par- 
lor. But  in  your  sitting-i*oom  he  could  be  a  flute. 
He  was  a  man-of-war  or  tender  and  soft  as  a  maid. 
In  accidental  encounters  ho  melted  hard-faced  pci'sons 
with  his  pathos  or  surprised  the  despondent  into 
good  cheer  with  consolations  effectual  because  before 
undreamed.  In  all  this  was  no  calculation.  As  the 
Spiritualists  say,  he  was  **  under  control."    He  was  an 
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Italian  improvisator  in  America,  an  extemporaneous 
speaker  condensed  beyond  example,  with  combustion 
and  no  dilution.  In  many  a  wit  we  see  the  diamond 
shining:  he  was  the  diamond  burning.  **  Do  not  get 
worn  out,"  a  friend  said  to  him.  *'  I  tear  out,"  was 
his  reply.  He  served  some  stranger  power,  having 
its  way  with  him,  and  which  he  could  not  resist 
The  spirit  of  this  prophet  was  not  subject  to  the 
prophet. 

After  possession,  the  second  mark  of  Genius  is 
facility.  There  was  in  Taylor  infinite  ease.  His 
display  of  power  cost  him  no  more  effort  than  for  the 
Sea  to  roll  or  the  wind  to  blow.  It  would  have  been 
hard  to  resist  his  influx  and  inspiration,  never  aught 
violent  or  rough.  To  storm  or  scream  is  the  false 
note, —  counterfeit  tliat  passes  current  with  many. 
When  a  speaker  raises  his  voice  and  aggravates  to 
fury  his  manner,  we  say.  It  is  all  true,  and  I  agree 
witli  you ;  but  do  not  cave  in  my  head  1  Some  ora- 
tors and  readers  collar  us  like  a  Sheriff  or  worry  us 
like  a  terrier  dog.  They  are  ruffians  with  our  minds. 
But  this  man's  persuasive  magnetism  drew  us  with- 
out interference  of  our  will  or  his  own.  He  had  at 
his  mercy  alike  our  pocket  and  our  heart.  Yet  this 
gracious  respect  had  in  it  no  weak  gusliing,  nor  the 
smallest  leak.  If  he  ever  boiled,  ho  never  slopped 
over ;  like  George  Washington,  whose  temper  was  a 
caldron,  if  not  an  awkwardly  lifted  paiL  He  car- 
ried no  looking-glass  of  self-admiration  or  mutual  ad- 
miration.     His  extravagance  was  elevation.      His 
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glowing  commendation  of  the  men  and  women,  his 
fellow-laborers,  was  like  the  lustre  with  which  the  Sun 
flatters  the  mountain-tops.  His  approach  was  no  de- 
fiance or  assault ;  but  he  always  accepted  a  challenge 
with  courage  that  was  courtesy  in  the  duel  from 
which  he  never  ran.  lie  was  nothing  if  not  sponta- 
neous. Ilis  originality  was  never  insolence,  like  that 
of  Mr.  Brownson,  who  told  his  audience  their  resent- 
ment of  his  doctrine  proved  its  truth. 

The  diird  mark  of  Genius  is  communication.  In 
Taylor  this  was  perfect  "Her  very  foot  speaks," 
says  Shakespeare.  But  in  most  persons  not  a  tithe 
of  the  frame  bears  witness.  His  marvellous  supple- 
ness of  fibre  and  organ  made  his  whole  body  a 
tongue.  When  the  balletrgirls  came  out  in  the  the- 
atre and  commenced  their  astounding  pirouettes,  he, 
sitting  on  the  front  row,  turned  round  to  the  specta- 
tors with  a  look  that  diverted  the  house  from  the 
spectacle  and  outdid  all  the  niiniicries  of  the  stage. 
He  was  as  ingrained  an  actor  as  Garrick  or  Kean. 
He  did  not  believe  in  preaching  from  notes;  and, 
making  a  speech  at  a  meeting  of  liis  brethren,  he 
took  off  a  clergyman  confined  to  liis  manuscript, 
looking  from  his  page  to  his  hearers,  gtizing  one  way 
and  gesticulating  another,  to  the  convulsive  laughter 
of  tliu  victims  ho  scoi*ed.  I  rcmonibor  his  inipei'son- 
ating  a  dervish  in  his  spinning  raptures,  so  that  to 
see  that  Oriental  character  one  had  no  need  to  travel. 
There  was  in  his  word  a  primitive  force  none  could 
withstand.     "  Move  a  little :  accommodation  is  a  part 
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of  leligion,"  he  said  to  some  who  took  up  too  much 
room  in  a  crowded  seat;  and,  as  though  his  request 
were  a  favor,  and  in  such  quaint  phrase  they  had  re- 
ceived a  present,  they  moved.  Every  subject  was  to 
him  such  an  object.^  he  marvelled  at  our  philosophic 
self-fingering.  "Height  of  tiie  sky  I"  said  William 
Blake:  ** nonsense  I  see  I  touch  it  with  my  stick." 
Taylor's  thought  touched  Heaven.  At  eight  years 
old  he  went  through  all  the  motions  of  the  minister's 
service,  not  stopping  with  sermon  and  prayer.  He 
must  also  have  funerals.  But  how  get  the  bodies? 
By  shying  stones  at  chickens,  and  having  obsequies 
over  their  remains.  When  the  supply  failed,  or,  per- 
haps, for  the  cruelty  his  heart  misgave  him,  the  little 
resurrectionist  dug  up  the  bodies  for  a  second  per- 
formance. Mourners,  too,  were  necessary ;  and  that 
oiBco  lio  required  the  negro  children  on  the  place  to 
fill.  U  words  would  not  move  tlie  lazy  things,  he 
whipped  tiicui  into  the  traces  of  his  machine  of  grief. 
His  acting  was  no  illusion  or  trick,  but  perfect  nat- 
ure, and  so  perfect  art.  He  could  not,  like  Delsarte, 
have  picked  out  the  muscle  to  express  heaven  or  helL 
How  he  did  it  he  knew  not  Great  orators  have 
studied  their  motions  in  a  glass.  But,  if  he  ever  saw 
his  own  face  for  a  moment,  he  must  have  straightway 
foigotten  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Never  was  a 
less  self-conscious  countenance, — more  ignorant  of 
its  own  looks.  The  Cape  Ann  farmer  said  Rufus 
Choate  could  cant  his  countenance  so  as  to  fetcl) 
tears  out  of  you  in  two  minutes.  But  there  was  no 
canting  in  Taylor. 
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Of  true  Genius  sympathy  is  a  mark.  In  him  it 
was  raised  to  the  highest  power.  He  not  only  saw 
into  people,  but  out  of  them,  or  saw  as  they  did  from 
their  centre;  and  for  bis  eyeglasses  put  on  tlieir 
eyes.  His  word  grew  out  of  tlie  occasion :  bis  feel- 
ing was  generated  on  the  spot.  His  thought  fell  like 
an  aerolite,  and  did  not  ciystallize  like  u  gem.  Dr. 
Channing  had  views:  he  had  visions.  He  preached 
as  the  birds  sang.  He  could  not  help  it  or  help  him- 
self. Where  he  stood  was  a  drama,  not  a  desk.  He 
was  the  character  in  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream": 
it  mattered  not  what  part  be  took.  Riches  dropped 
from  him  unawares,  like  pearls  from  Prince  Ester- 
bazy's  dress.  His  concern  was  wide  us  bis  nico. 
Genius  is  love.  Was  Byron  misanthrope?  So  far 
no  poet.  Taylor  was  no  cold  peak.  His  mountain 
stood  on  fire.  His  was  a  Southern  heart  married  to 
a  Northern  brain.  He  went  back  to  Virginia,  and 
asked  to  see  Johnny,  the  little  boy  he  had  played 
with  at  school  fifty  years  before,  and  they  brought  in 
a  white-haired  old  man ;  and  Taylor  came  home  and 
represented  lad  and  graybeard  with  his  marvellous 
transformations,  needing  no  stage-dress.  He  entered 
into  every  nature;  with  the  Dutch  painter  could 
have  become  a  sheep,  and  seemed  only  a  larger  one 
among  the  pigeons  that  swarmed  round  him  in  his 
back  yard  to  be  fed.  As  he  walked  in  the  Public 
Garden,  a  sparrow  flew  startled  from  its  bush.  He 
stretched  his  hand  after  it,  saying,  "I  will  not 
squeeze  you."  For  a  moment  I  thought  the  bird 
miglit  come. 
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In  his  illustration  of  Genius,  liberality  was  a  mark. 
A  Metiiodist»  Methodism  was  not  his  gaol  or  goaL 
Like  the  Indian  on  the  prairie,  he  said  he  walked 
large.  He  knocked  at  every  door,  Orthodox,  Epis- 
copal, Komish,  Radical;  and,  as  in  the  Arabian 
Nights'  tale,  every  door  opened.  He  had  the  free- 
dom of  the  city.  Tliirty  years  ago  he  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Transcendental  Club.  There  were 
in  the  company,  as  he  entered,  doubtful  looks  I  He 
was  asked  to  speak,  and  began  in  his  chair;  but  soon 
saying,  **I  must  get  up,"  he  rose,  rubbed  the  rumples 
out  of  liis  trousers  witli  a  laugh,  and  pictured  our 
climbing  like  spiders  with  such  vivacity  that  when, 
as  he  concluded,  another  ventured  to  speak,  our 
leader  said,  **  When  the  spirit  has  orbed  itself  in  a 
man,  there  is  nothing  more  to  offer."  Who  shall 
come  after  the  King?  Pentecost  was  repeated,  and 
we  were  full  of  new  wine.  He  was  not  humorous, 
but  humor.  He  compared  polemics  to  two  bands  of 
turtles  he  had  seen  march  on  a  ship's  deck,  stretching 
out  their  necks  to  each  other,  till  from  those  that  got 
their  heads  uppermost  the  other  party  beat  a  retreat. 
The  turtles  would  have  been  content  with  their  repre- 
sentative. To  some  Liberals,  denouncing  the  notion 
of  hell-fire,  he  lifted  thumb  and  finger  to  his  nostrils, 
and  said,  *<We  all  have  a  sentimentality  of  that 
sulphur."  No  close  communication  for  him  I  He  ap- 
praised others  beyond  their  merits.  His  liberality 
was  worth  sometiiing,  making  him  ready  to  do  battle 
with  intolerance.     In  his  large  toleration  he  was  a 
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Radical,  in  his  own  order  bom  before  the  time. 
**Are  you  cheating  tiie  UnitarianB,  or  are  tiie  Uni- 
tarians cheating  you?"  asked  Dr.  Beecher.  «« Doctor, 
a  third  party  has  come  in  that  wants  to  have  all  tiie 
cheating  to  itself,*'  answered  the  edge-tool  tiie  veteran 
attempted  to  handle.  He,  that  had  been  in  the 
Spanish  cruiser  from  New  Orleans,  imd  tiie  American 
privateer  ^^  Curlew  "  from  Boston,  was  a  bom  soldier, 
and  knew  how  to  cany  arms. 

Boldness  is  a  mark  of  Genius.  He  hates  Spirit- 
ualism, and  claimed  to  be  an  exerciser.  «*  The  spirits 
never  can  do  any  thing  after  I  come,"  he  said :  **  they 
all  mn  away."  His  deck  was  always  cleared  for 
action.  When  the  clergy  of  the  Methodist  circuit 
were  disparaged  by  a  Unitarian  as  worth  no  more 
than  the  small  salary  they  were  paid,  how  his  battery 
blazed  I  «^  I  will  set  them  foot  to  foot  against  any  of 
you,  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  wilderness  of 
human  souls  before  them  I"  He  bade  a  boastful 
British  officer  remember  we  had  whipped  England. 
"What  credit  to  whip  your  Mother?"  growled  the 
commodore.  "  Not  much,"  answered  Taylor ;  **  and  I 
promise  you  we  will  never  whip  the  *  old  lady '  again 
unless  she  gives  us  very  particular  occasion."  His 
repartees  were  droll  enough  for  harlequin  with  their 
gi*otesque  style,  but  always  hud  oarnost  moaning.  A 
young  man  having  upset  the  Bible,  and  stooping  for 
it  in  his  desk,  "Never  mind,"  says  Taylor,  "I  can 
put  it  up  next  Sunday."  How  he  strode  up  and 
down,  patting   The   Book  he  loved   as  if    it  were 
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alive  I  **  How  long  shall  we  compass  ihis  Jericho  ?  " 
he  cried  at  a  revival  meeting  in  the  vestiy  of  the 
West  Church.  I  suggested  our  conversion  was  not 
finished,  and  we  needed  still  food  of  humility  more 
thtm  the  mince-pie  of  praise.  He  left  us  hurt  and  hot 
The  next  time  I  met  him,  he  embraced  and  kissed 
me  in  tlie  street  He  was  a  placable  enthusiasti 
charitable  devotee,  fanatic  but  for  his  love.  Entering 
a  Boston  church,  one  said,  ^*  This  seems  so  entirely 
dedicated  to  God  as  to  leave  no  room  for  man." 
There  was  always  room  for  Man  where  Taylor  was. 
How  audacious  to  explode  conventionalities  I  Aigu- 
ing  with  him  about  perfection,  I  asked  if  anybody 
had  been  as  good  as  Jesus.  *'  Millions,"  he  replied,  — 
an  answer  which,  against  my  testimony,  Unitarians 
and  Methodists  discredit  and  try  to  explain  away. 
Of  a  great  Rationalist  he  said:  ^' There  is  a  screw 
loose  somewhere ;  but  I  have  laid  my  ear  close  to  his 
heart,  and  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  jar  in 
the  machinery.  He  must  go  to  Heaven ;  for  Satan 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  him  if  he  got  him. 
Give  the  devil  his  rations,  it  will  change  the  climate, 
and  the  emigration  will  be  that  way."  Of  Transcen- 
dentalism he  said,  ^^  It  is  like  a  gull, —  long  wings, 
lean  body,  poor  feathers,  and  miserable  meat."  ^'  Too 
far  off :  the  King's  business  requires  haste,"  he  would 
tell  the  dull  speaker  at  his  conference.  His  speech 
was  seldom  bitter  or  biting,  however  sometimes 
wounding,  it  being  to  him  sacrilege  to  keep  it  back. 
His  censure  was  a  frigate*s  broadside  or  a  lion's 
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roar ;  his  praise  was  a  medal,  a  badge,  or  the  freedom 
of  the  city  in  a  gold  box,  the  terms  were  so  solid  and 
precious  in  which  it  was  put.  He  named  the  sailor- 
talkers:  one,  "pure  Hebrew";  another,  "North  of 
Europe";  a  third,  «^ salvation  set  to  music."  But 
for  the  iron  in  his  body  and  the  gauntlet  on  his 
hand,  he  would  have  been  a  spiritual  glue,  a  mere 
sympathy,  a  dissipated  mind. 

Beauty  is  a  mark  of  Genius.  Of  the  poor  old 
ministers  he  said :  "  They  should  be  fed  on  preserved 
diamonds.  They  are  camels  in  the  desert,  bearing 
precious  treasures  and  browsing  on  bitter  herbs." 
The  charm  of  his  manners  who,  this  side  the  Orient, 
could  match  ?  At  a  distance,  seeing  you  afar  off,  he 
would  touch  his  heart,  his  forehead,  and  his  lips  with 
a  salute  that  seemed  too  much  for  aught  below  angels 
or  less  than  the  universe.  His  love  was  as  the  Sea ; 
but  never  billow  lapped  the  beach  more  sofUy  than 
his  affection  touched  its  object  His  untaught  cour- 
tesy, the  delicacy  of  demonstrativeness,  was  conspicu- 
ous in  liis  treatment  of  the  other  sex.  The  show  was 
a  drop  to  the  gulf  behind.  He  felt  the  Truth,  that 
no  man  is  indebted  to  any  other  so  much  as  to  some 
woman.  His  purity  was  not  ice,  but  flame.  His 
bearing  was  royal,  and  made  every  woman  a  Queen. 
No  calamity  could  extinguish  his  cheer  in  tlio  church 
or  by  the  way.  At  the  funeral  of  the  woman  whom 
he  said  he  should  claim  and  could  not  spare  in 
Heaven,  he  leaned  his  shining  face  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  astonished  the  conventional  gloom  by  greeting 
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people  on  the  way.  ^You  do  not  know  that  old  Irish- 
woman," one  of  the  family  said,  tiying  to  pat  on  him 
some  decent  restraint  ^*Why  shouldn't  she  have 
her  share?"  was  his  retort  He  and  Miss  Sedgwick 
once  mot  suddenly  in  tlio  middle  of  the  room.  *^  Did 
you  mean  to  kiss  me  7  "  she  cried,  starting  back.  ^*  I 
only  know,"  he  answered,  **  I  got  mine." 

Veracity  is  a  mark  of  Genius ;  and  that  is  a  false 
notion  which  makes  it  consist  in  any  exaggeration, 
which.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  all  eloquence  is.  There  is 
in  it  no  distortion  or  high  color.  It  is  true  to  Nature, 
low  and  neutral  when  she  is ;  and  Taylor  was  a  piece 
of  Nature  hewn  out  of  her  rock.  He  was  autochton 
as  well  as  and  before  he  was  seraph.  It  was  said  of 
Daniel  Webster  he  gravitated  to  the  Truth,  and  could 
not  argue  a  bad  case  comparatively  well,  as  we  had 
melancholy  proof.  Was  it  Southern  blood  or  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  agitator's  faults  that  hindered  his 
rank  on  tiie  roll  of  any  reform,  save  of  the  common 
opinion  and  treatment  of  his  dear  Sailors?  One 
trait  of  Genius  we  might  say  he  lacked,— /ores^A^. 
He  was  no  prophet  of  freedom,  of  unacknowledged 
rights,  or  the  fine  arts.  It  was  wonderful  how  a 
man,  in  zeal  and  expression  so  extreme,  kept  the 
middle  path.  Prohibition  he  opposed;  said  people 
arriving  tired  and  late  ought  to  be  allowed  some  re- 
freshment; and,  being  asked  his  views  of  the  unexe- 
cuted Prohibitory  Law,  keenly  replied,  *•  I  did  not 
know  there  was  in  Massachusetts  any  such  Law  I " 
For  examiners  and  lawyera  he  was  a  terrible  man  to 
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have  in  the  witness-box.  Yet  warmer  friend  of  Tem- 
perance nobody  could  be.  He  said  he  would  have 
^  all  the  alcohol  buried  in  a  cave,  and  a  planet  rolled 
to  the  door."  What  a  Peter  the  Hermit  he  would 
have  been,  enlisted  in  any  cause  I  But  he  thought 
reformers  overstated,  and  were  dangerous  and  unjust. 
He  was  too  sympathetic  for  the  work  of  those  who 
have  to  disown  society,  to  put  on  John  the  Baptist's 
leathern  girdle,  and  war  against  base  organic  ways. 
To  be  a  crusader,  he  must  have  been  made  of  sterner 
stuff.  Well  that  he  did  not  leave  his  own  stint 
The  commonweal  is  a  factory,  in  which  each  operor 
tive  must  be  held  mainly  to  his  special  task.  The 
good  genius,  that  made  him  in  general  at  once  so 
brilliant  and  just,  and  wrought  mightily  through  him 
like  the  demon  of  Socrates,  was  not  always  present. 
Sometimes  he  failed  and  floundered ;  and  the  friends 
or  strangers  that  had  come  to  be  transported  hung 
their  heads.  The  engine  was  detached,  and  the  train 
halted,  though  he  was  often  dextrous  to  recover  him- 
self and  escape.  "  I  have  lost  my  nominative  case," 
he  said  once,  "  but  I  am  on  the  way  to  glory."  A 
Ship  entangled  in  its  manoeuvres  is  worse  off  than  a 
skiff.  All  the  movements  of  his  mind  were  radical, 
and  could  suffer  no  mortgage.  "  What  are  you  going 
to  preach  about  next  Sunday?"  ho  wiia  asked.  "I 
do  not  know:  I  shall  not  forestall  God  I"  His 
quickness  could  not  be  anticipated  or  outsped.  "  I 
never  let  a  carriage  go  before  me,"  he  said.  His  foot 
was  the  type  of  his  thought. 
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Beside  the  canonical  Scriptures  I  know  not  what 
he  read  but  the  old  EngUsh  Divines ;  and  perhaps  no 
man  of  note  ever  un'ote  so  little,  in  the  modem  world. 
**  Why  do  you  go  round  so,  muttering  to  yourself  ?*' 
he  was  asked.  **  Because  I  like  to  taXk  to  a  sensible 
man."  But  he  had  the  broadest  sight  and  the  deep- 
est heart  He  was  charged  with  inconsistency  for 
sympathizing  with  both  sides  in  a  quarrel.  But  he 
saw  truth  and  right  on  both  sides.  *'  Disinterested  I " 
he  said.  '^  I  like  not  the  word:  I  am  interested."  If 
religion  consists  in  fearing  God,  he  was  not  a  relig- 
ious man.  **Do  you  see  the  black  speck?"  he  said, 
lifting  a  child  to  baptize.  On  no  bed-plate  of  a 
creed  did  his  machinery  move.  His  tenets  were 
shrouds,  only  better  to  help  him  spread  his  sails. 
Any  resentment  in  him  of  a  new  opinion  was  not 
ignorance,  but  forecast  of  the  mischief  into  which  he 
supposed  it  would  lead.  He  was  a  loyal  Christian, 
nor  from  his  moorings  could  be  torn.  Yet  he  fed 
with  his  face  and  wanted  to  feed  on  all  others'  faces. 
His  artist  nature  froze  and  the  shadow  of  an  infinite 
grief  feU  on  him  when  he  was  misunderstood;  and  he 
could  be  overheaid  sobbing  and  groaning  in  his 
room.  It  is  the  lot  of  Genius  I  God  taxes  us  on  the 
amount  of  our  property ;  and  to  be  driven  to  appeal 
to  him  is  the  condition  of  excellence.  Yet  he  said 
he  had  never  seen  an  unhappy  day.  Boston  was 
his  crown.  How  dear  to  him  the  Port  Society  I 
^*  Laugh  till  I  get  back,"  was  one  of  his  farewells. 
He  said  of  a  gloomy  theologian,  ^'  He  seems  to  have 
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killed  somebody,  and  wants  me  to  help  bury  the 
body."  The  reconciling  is  the  highest  mind.  It 
was  the  gloiy  of  Jesus.  Taylor  was  an  atonement 
for  us.  He  said  the  Good  Samaritan  did  not  ^  maul 
the  wounded  traveller  with  texts."  "O  Lord,  we 
are  a  widow,"  was  his  prayer  for  a  bereaved  wife. 
He  threw  a  little  fish  he  had  caught  back  into  the 
Sea,  saying,  **  There,  go  tell  your  grandmother  you 
have  seen  a  ghost  I "  The  chaise  he  once  owned  was 
always  so  full  of  ragged  children  his  own  family 
could  not  get  seats.  But  all  his  sentiment  was  the 
soaring  of  common  sense.  It  was  the  weight  not  of 
a  sparrow,  but  an  eagle.  In  the  noble  Methodist  no 
jot  of  Methodist  cant.  The  little  girl  who  explained 
her  kneeling  at  his  coffin  by  saying,  <'  He  was  my 
friend,"  and  the  orange  woman  who  walked  up  the 
aisle  of  the  crowded  church  with  her  basket  on  her 
arm,  were  his  witnesses. 

Neumeis  is  a  mark  of  Genius.  Taylor  was  full  of 
surprises  and  novelties.  He  astonished  a  minister, 
who  had  refused  to  enter  his  pulpit  because  a  Uni- 
tarian had  been  in  it,  by  falling  on  his  knees  on  the 
pulpit  stairs  and  ciying  out,  '<  O  Lord,  deliver  us  in 
Boston  from  two  things,  bad  rum  and  bigotry :  thou 
knowest  which  is  worst,  for  I  don't  1 "  When  Lin- 
coln succeeded  Buchanan,  he  gave  Father  Abraham 
an  outfit  of  benediction  and  gracious  prophecy. 
"  But,  O  Lord,  as  for  this  stuff  that  is  going  out,  we 
won't  say  much  about  that  I "  Reading  a  proclamar 
tion  after  an  election,  and*  pronouncing  the  words. 
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^  Grod  save  the  Commonwealth  I "  he  added,  <*  He  did 
that  last  Tuesday  I "  He  also  prayed  that  the  **  creat> 
nies  about  the  President  would  not  bore  a  hole 
through  ilie  sheathing  of  his  integrity."  After  some 
trivial  talk  was  over  at  a  Conference  he  informed  the 
speakers  he  was  glad  to  see  the  ^  light  stuff  floating 
off."  ** Won't  you  make  a  prayer  before  you  go?" 
said  a  woman  to  him  in  her  house.  **  What  do  you 
want?"  he  asked:  ^*I  can't  make  a  prayer."  He 
said  of  metaphysicians,  **They  are  like  lightening- 
bugs  in  a  cedar  swamp  in  Carolina :  snap,  snap,  and 
there  seems  a  litUe  light;  then  all  dark  as  ever." 
Mr.  Webster  ridiculed  the  Higher  Law,  comparing  it 
to  the  Blue  Ridge  and  other  things  above  all  prac- 
tical concern.  Taylor  said,  ^  Higher  Law  I  a  mete- 
oric stone:  stand  from  under  I"  It  killed  Mr. 
Webster.  His  opposition  to  it  was  the  unpardonable 
sin.  He  knew  better.  Taylor  said  to  some  stolid 
worshippers:  ^I  would  as  lief  have  so  many  canes 
and  umbrellas  in  the  pews  I  I  see  some  fat  people, 
corpulent  That  is  swine's  flesh."  How  the  obesity 
shrank  from  his  eyes  peering  round  I  As  a  visitor 
concluded  bis  patronizing  survey  of  the  Mariner's 
House,  Taylor  said,  "Now  we  will  hear  any  other 
up-town  sinner  who  wants  to  confess."  He  explained 
the  verdict  of  the  Governor  on  the  *'  good  wine,  kept 
until  now,"  by  saying  it  was  the  best  of  water  in  the 
jars,  of  which  "  that  old  soaker  knew  not  the  taste." 
He  said  to  a  minister,  some  of  whose  young  folk  a 
new  pulpit  celebrity  had  taken  away,  **  I  understand 
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he  haf  had  hb  ahoral  under  your  gaiden  flowen.'* 
LeeTing  home,  this  was  hia  pidme  of  ProTidenoe^ 
•<He  that  gnrea  die  whale  a  cartload  of  hemnga 
eyeij  manuBg  for  fafeakfaat  will  take  care  of  mj 
babea.''  Called  upon  bj  an  impatient  tiirong  waiting 
for  Webater  to  apeak,  be  huahed  them  b^  saying,  **I 
never  saw  such  a  crowd  of  good^iatnie I"  The  won- 
der of  his  pathoe  was  that  when  you  cried,  and  he 
was  crying  more,  tears  rolling  down  to  bathe  his  &oe^ 
he  kept  on  swift  and  even  as  the  ten^set  diameter 
wheels  in  an  express  train.  He  described  Channing 
dying,  with  the  setting  sun  making  its  way  into  the 
chamber  through  the  clambering  yines ;  and  melted 
his  hearers  with  the  chaige,  "Walk  in  the  Lights 
walk  in  the  Light  I ''  His  wife  gave  him  fifty  dollars 
to  pay  a  bilL  He  brought  the  bill  with  no  receipt. 
«^  What  have  you  done  with  the  money?"  she  asked. 
"Why,  I  met  a  superannuated  brother;  and  how 
could  I  ask  him  to  change  fifty  dollars?*'  Describ- 
ing some  sot,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  pursue  that  man, 
and  neyer  give  him  up  I"  His  little  child  thought  it 
was  his  face  made  the  flower  open,  and  said,  "It  ia 
sunshine.  Father,  isn't  it?"    He  loved  like  God. 

But  his  Genius  had  authority^  too,  for  its  mark. 
He  denounced  a  troublesome  shiftless  character  as 
an  "expensive  machine."  His  brain  was  camera 
and  battery,  too.  "Can  a  Calvinist  be  a  Christian?" 
he  asked  Dr.  Bushnell.  "Certainly I"  was  the 
reply.  "  Don't  be  too  quick  I  Suppose  God  should 
say  to  the  elect  in  Heaven,  Now  I  will  turn  this 
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stick,  and  give  the  other  end  a  chance :  wotdd  they 
be  content?"  One,  who  had  given  information 
secretly  about  his  conduct  in  the  sick-room,  asked 
him  to  **  say  grace  "  at  the  table.  He  found  her  out, 
and,  stirring  his  coffee,  and  not  shutting  his  eyes,  but 
looking  straight  at  her,  said,  "Lord,  deliver  us  from 
deceit,  conceit,  and  tattling  T'  The  boy  that  ran 
away  from  home  when  nine  years  old  was,  as  Mr. 
Webster  said  of  himself,  rather  hard  to  coax  and 
harder  to  drive.  The  reformers,  he  thought,  tried  to 
drive  him ;  and  his  back  was  up.  He  could  not  be 
second,  being  first.  He  was  called  Commodore,  and 
felt  he  was  in  command.  He  curried  not  the  favor 
he  got  When  fashionable  folk  took  the  Sailors' 
seats  in  the  Bethel,  he  told  them  they  must  stand, 
and  not  Jack.  He  was  superbly  polite  and  deferen- 
tial, but  in  no  company  subordinate  or  abashed.  No 
culture  could  exceed  the  polish  his  substance  took ; 
but  he  was  at  the  head.  This  guest  was  equal  to 
any  host  He  was  a  chief  in  his  black  cravat ;  and, 
when  he  had  been  combed,  how  handsome  he  sat 
while  the  wisest  hung  on  his  lips,  from  which  eveiy 
word  was  an  artist's  piece  in  color  I  "  The  Sea  ma- 
jestic I"  he  said;  and  his  face  was  "the  wrinkled 
Sea,"  with  all  its  grandeur,  and  the  incalculable 
laughter  of  which  ^schylus  writes.  For  him  there 
must  be  "  more  Sea  "  I  He  had  the  dignity  of  one  on 
the  quarterdeck.  "  If  my  employers  are  not  content, 
they  shall  see  the  back  seams  of  my  stockings."  He 
would  have  been  like  Adoniram  Judson,  of  whom  tlie 
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Captain  he  took  passage  with  told  me  that,  when  the 
ship  was  attacked  by  pirates,  he  loaded  and  fired 
faster  than  any  man  he  ever  saw.  Taylor  was  not 
mealy-mouthed.  A  Unitarian  preacher  having  des- 
canted on  the  ever-lingering  miseiy  of  sinful  memory 
after  repentance,  he  compared  him  to  a  beetle-bug 
rolling  over  the  sand  his  ball  of  dirt  Something 
supreme  and  final  was  always  in  the  sentence  he  pro- 
nounced. He  was  lowly  and  lordly,  too.  The  belt 
of  no  man  or  woman  was  adorned  with  his  scalp. 
^'He  will  have  his  hide  on  the  fence  to-morrow," 
said  a  coarse  man  of  the  way  a  certain  master  would 
proceed  with  his  opponent  Easy  to  be  entreated  as 
Taylor  was,  he  was  ready  for  whoever  wanted  to  con- 
tend, and  meant  there  should  be  no  dra¥m  battle. 
Seeing  a  man  in  the  pulpit  whom  he  did  not  like,  he 
turned  rapidly  to  leave  the  house.  His  Genius  was 
no  wandering  impulse :  he  was  borne  on  as  a  billow, 
but  with  a  mighty  design.  There  is  an  inspiration 
to  the  will  from  the  perception  of  Trutli  which  gives 
the  right  to  decide  and  direct  The  doctrine  of  In- 
fallibility is  true,  though  not  of  the  pope  as  such. 
Sixtus  said  the  Truth  had  been  committed  to  him, 
though  he  sometimes  tliouglit  he  had  lost  the  key  I 
It  is  committed  to  every  man  who  knows  that  Truth 
is  Truth,  knows  it  when  he  sees  it  Human  fallibility 
is  a  mean  phrase.  Uncertainty  is  atheism  and  despair. 
My  beholding  warrants  my  affirming.  Intuition  justi- 
fies assumption ;  and  Taylor,  because  he  transmitted, 
swayed. 
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A  sure  mark  of  Genius  is  its  clothing  of  grace. 
Nature,  says  Goethe,  is  pledged  to  the  protection  of 
Genius ;  and  she  protects  not  only  life,  but  its  action 
and  speech  from  all  deformity  and  bad  taste.  Tay- 
lor's most  unforeseeable  flights  kept  the  line  of 
order ;  and  accomplished  philosophers  were  awkward 
and  angular  before  the  flexible  motions  of  his  body  and 
mind.  In  his  oddest  figures  we  had  to  own  a  charm. 
When  he  said  of  a  famous  soprano  singer,  **She 
screams  like  a  pesrhen,"  or  of  the  two  or  three  that 
came  to  the  meeting,  out  of  a  great  body,  '^  These 
are  the  absorbents,"  he  showed  himself  a  detective  of 
correspondences  Swedenboig  might  admire. 

Another  note  of  Genius  is  presence  of  mindj  or  the 
whole  man  at  the  occasion,  in  what  he  says  and 
does ;  Uiough  we  call  its  inattention  and  deafness  to 
our  irrelevant  trifles  of  talk  and  procedure  €U>8ence  of 
mind.  It  knows  where  it  is  I  ^*I  feel,"  said  Ole 
Bull,  after  an  improvisation  on  the  violin,  <^  as  if  I  had 
been  in  other  worlds."  <*The  Light  that  never  was 
on  land  or  Sea"  is  sometimes  in  the  human  face. 
Female  vanity  hides  little  jets  of  gas-light  under  the 
hair  to  make  a  halo  round  the  head.  But  Taylor 
was  like  Moses:  he  wist  not  that  his  face  shone. 
Presence  of  mind  in  him  was  sometimes  absence  of 
body  as  well  as  self-oblivion.  He  forgot  his  wedding- 
day,  and  was  out  on  Telegraph  Hill,  in  Hull,  with  a 
spy-glass,  talking  of  his  dear  Deborah,  when  she  was 
waiting  for  him  to  keep  his  appointment  as  a  bride- 
groom in   Marblehead.    Nature  was  strong  in  his 
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character.  This  convert  had  no  change  of  heart 
Though  liBtening  to  Mr.  Hedding's  sermon,  he  said, 
<«I  cried  for  quarters  soon." 

One  more  trait  of  Genius  is  continuity.  He  did 
not,  like  oratorical  experts,  hoard  his  good  things  to 
say  over  again,  so  that,  following  him  round,  we  had 
the  same  old  fund  of  commonplaces  and  store  of 
jokes,  but  went  on,  his  word  a  marvel  to  eveiybody 
and  not  less  to  himself,  fresh  as  the  morning  or  a 
newblown  rose,  because  his  was  not  Everett's  art  or 
Phillips's  genius  for  elocution,  but  his  own  of  elo- 
quence. He  was  fearless  of  death,  but  stoutly  said 
he  would  not  give  up  till  he  was  dead.  Being  told 
he  was  going  to  tlie  angels,  **  Folks  better  than 
angels  I "  he  said.  He  was  grieved  because  the  last 
time  a  friend  visited  him  he  could  not  wait  upon  her 
to  the  door.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  went  sev- 
eral times  to  the  glass,  and  addressed  himself  as 
another  man  needing  salvation,  saying, ''  I  guess  you 
are  not  ready:  you,  old  man  and  infidel,  have  not 
made  up  your  mind,"  then  looked  at  himself  with 
silent  scorn,  as  if  comparing  his  reduced  estate  with 
former  gloiy.  His  last  audible  prayer  was :  '^  Lord, 
what  am  I  here  for?  What  am  I  doing  here?  Fm 
no  use  to  anybody.  The  love  my  friends  have  for 
me  will  soon  be  gone.  Now,  Lord,  some  morning 
suddenly  snatch  me  to  Thyself  I"  The  Lord  heard: 
the  Lord  did  I  He  went  as  a  Sailor  would,  just  at 
the  turn  of  the  tide.  It  was  ebb-tide  here :  it  was 
flood-tide  somewhere.    The  death  below  was  a  mighty 
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birth  above.  Such  a  soul,  beyond  miracle  or  prophecy, 
is  proof  of  immortality.  A  brother  once  said  to  him, 
*'  Giye  me  a  subject"  ^^  It  would  be  too  hot  for  you 
to  hold/'  he  answered.  Marvellous  such  a  flame 
burnt  so  long  I  The  fire  has  not  gone  out,  but  the 
fuel.  Must  there  not  be  more  fuel  for  such  a  fire? 
I  ask  leave  to  see  it  burn  again  I  He  was  restless  the 
last  nights;  and  his  nurse,  a  man  that  slept  by  him, 
tried  to  keep  him  in  bed,  as  if  with  an  unconscious 
hand.  "Do  you  know,"  Taylor  said  to  him,  "how 
smoothly  you  are  sinning?  You  are  trying  to  cheat 
the  Devil ;  but  he  will  find  you  out  I "  Happy  con- 
tinuation now  is  not  that  unrest? 

Shall  we  not  say  he  was  one  of  the  universal  men  ? 
He  resists  all  sectarian  claim  or  classification.  He 
drew  eveiy  furrow  with  a  subsoil  plough.  He  was 
not  a  local  celebrity,  but  an  honor  to  mankind. 
Unknown  to  literature,  he  will  be  a  tradition  in  the 
common  mind.  Across  the  line  of  party  he  stood  a 
colossus  guarding  the  harbor  for  humanity.  He  was 
a  Badical,  not  bom  late,  out  of  due  time,  as  Paul 
said,  but  before  the  time.  Yet  he  was  no  heretic, 
but  a  uniter,  reaching  the  man  in  all  men.  He 
spoke  not  to  one  set  or  sort  of  persons,  but  was 
understood  with  equal  delight  by  every  class.  Fine 
lady  and  scholar — Miss  Bremer  and  Jenny  Lind 
and  Charles  Dickens  —  mixed,  in  the  Bethel,  with 
the  tars  that  had  anchors  in  India  ink  on  the  back 
of  their  hands,  or  clumsy  rings  in  their  ears,  or 
vertebrsB  of  sharks  to  hold  the  kerchiefs  around 
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their  necks.  Two  hundred  millions  of  miles  measure 
the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  for  the  yard-stick 
of  astronomy.  The  circuit  of  his  revolution  was  a 
parallax  for  the  race. 

Faith  is  a  mark  of  Oenius.  Systems  of  doubt  or 
pessimism  have  been  built  by  able  logicians,  but 
never  by  intuitive  men.  For  every  truth  of  tlie 
spirit  is  a  lie  in  the  understanding;  and  the  head« 
informed  but  by  the  senses,  is  an  infidel  and  atheist. 
The  finer  intellect  of  Love  and  imagination  discerns 
Truth  and  being.  Tliis  intelligence  in  Taylor  was 
so  perfect,  his  thought  was  in  such  contact  with 
the  ideal  thing,  that  he  never  talked  of  faith.  That 
seems  to  interpose  a  process  between  the  faculty 
and  its  object.  He  knew^  and  had  a  lofty  scorn  for 
anybody's  refusal  of  the  term  knowledge  to  Spirit- 
ual matters.  He  owned  the  One  God  in  some 
Trinitarian  way,  as  the  Athanasian  Trinity  hints  the 
infinite  mystery  better  than  that  bald  Hebrew  and 
Unitarian  monotheism  in  which  God  is  an  individ- 
ual, although  a  tliree-fold  Deity  be  not  so  good 'as 
a  manifold. 

Once  more,  a  mark  of  Genius  is  joy.  It  denies  the 
reality  of  wickedness  or  woe,  and  affirms  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Good.  It  chants  the  rhythm  of  the 
Uiver  of  God.  The  test  of  Uio  tioundnoss  of  any 
scheme  is.  Can  it  be  sung?  Is  the  essence  of  har* 
raony  and  poetry  in  it  ?  We  are  told  there  is  a  wed- 
ding of  misery  and  music  in  some  famous  composi- 
tions, as  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion-music,  Dante's 
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''  Inferno/'  and  Milton's  ''  Paradise  Lost."  But  the 
wretehed  tenets  never  inspired  the  tune.  The  won- 
drous score  of  the  Prince  of  harmonists  means  from 
his  choral  soul  more  and  other  than  the  Calvinism 
attached  to  it.  The  old  dogmas  hong  as  a  weight 
on  tlie  wings  of  the  English  bard,  and  make  his 
poem,  which  Dr.  Channing  called  **  perhaps  the 
noblest  monument  of  human  genius,"  in  parts  heavy 
reading.  It  is  the  justice,  not  the  curse,  that  gives 
such  lurid  glory  to  the  Italian's  lines.  Yet  both 
these  mighty  works  are  of  the  past, —  Songs,  as 
Davis  says,  of  degrees,  diminishing, —  hardly  of  the 
present,  not  at  all  of  the  future,  and  sure  to  feel 
the  tooth  of  Time  as  the  conceptions  they  g^w  out 
of  are  outgrown  by  the  advancing  human  mind 
"Faust,"  for  eschewing  their  fatality,  may  outlast 
them,  till  itself  yield  to  some  deeper  discovery  of  the 
gladness  of  creation's  root  Wigglcsworth's  "  Day  of 
Doom,"  and  PoUok's  "  Course  of  Time,"  are  just  ex- 
pressions of  the  gloomy  theology  in  its  discord  of 
untruth,  the  harmonies  of  Orthodoxy  being  to 
those  of  the  coming  faith  as  Chinese  gongs  to  Beet- 
hoven's symphonies.  Taylor  was  the  happy  nature. 
He  was  a  day  of  jubilee.  The  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness was  always  rising  on  him,  and  the  vapors  could 
not  stay.  The  burden  of  sin,  he  declared,  could  be 
dropped  in  a  moment  He  admitted  no  essential 
evil ;  and,  though  he  said  "  devUj^^  he  despised  and 
routed  that  adversary  as  Luther  did.  With  his  irre- 
sistible cheer  he  practised  the  apostoUc  gift  of  abso- 
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lution  to  sad  and  deapairing  meni  as  well  as  Peter  or 
John.  He  was  not  tolerant  on  the  surface  and  a 
bigot  at  the  core,  like  some  Radicals,  as  sour  when 
they  are  ripe  as  when  they  are  green.  No  dogma- 
tism sailed  under  the  flag  of  his  liberality,  and  no 
indifferentism  stretched  his  charity  so  wide.  He  was 
no  eclectic  with  a  patch-work  of  opinions  picked  from 
every  quarter ;  and  no  synoretist,  in  whose  mind  con- 
tradictory notions  throve  together.  He  professed 
not  that  large  swallow  for  all  sorts  of  belief,  which  is 
called  catholicity,  and  means  crudity.  Nor  had  he 
any  scrupulosity  to  thrust  on  others,  by  which  ta 
square  their  conduct  to  his  judgment,  and  sacrifice 
God  and  man  on  Uie  shrine  of  a  morbid  conscience. 
He  never  flew  in  your  face  with  ill-advised  interfer- 
ence, nor  crowded  you  with  that  self-pronouncing 
and  intruding  individuality  which  by  dint  of  present 
honesty  and  absent  sympathy  becomes  the  worst 
tyranny.  His  weight  was  not  oppression.  He  was 
no  cynic,  taking  exceptions ;  and,  if  he  could  roar,  he 
did  not  know  how  to  bark.  He  was  in  no  covert, 
conceiving  suspicions,  pregnant  with  plots,  or  hatch- 
ing any  hate.  If  he  was  ever  for  a  moment  angry, 
he  never  nursed  his  spite.  His  presence  was  a  lift- 
ing of  the  curtains  and  letting  in  the  Sun.  He  was 
a  medium,  and  God  not  a  scientific  conclusion  he 
waited  for,  or  a  metaphysical  abstraction  constructed 
of  arguments,  like  a  child's  doll  of  rags,  but  a  Liv- 
ing Spring,  not  to  be  cut  from  the  stream,  appearing 
best  not  in  the  earth  or  the  sky,  but  that  imago  of 
Himself  in  which  He  made  man. 
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Whence  came  this  prodigy  of  power?  What 
blood  of  England  or  Italy  flowed  in  his  veins? 
Neither  he  nor  his  seem  to  have  known.  He  is  our 
King  Melchisedec,  without  father  or  mother,  eveiy- 
tJiing  hid  but  his  divine  descent  We  must  claim 
for  an  American  one  whose  patriotism  would  have 
made  him  equally  ready  with  Franklin  to  aigue  in  a 
foreign  court,  or  with  Farragut  to  lash  himself  to  the 
mast  in  the  harbor  of  New  Orleans.  He  hated  se- 
cession as  Satan,  and,  while  at  home  with  foreigners 
of  every  nation,  was  proud  of  his  native  land  as  the 
crown  of  the  globe.  He  was  a  case  of  Nature's 
bounty  in  her  most  royal  mood,  and,  himself  a  true 
.sovereign,  the  head  of  every  board  at  which  he  sat. 
Doubtless  in  him  was  something  presiding  that  could 
not  take  the  inferior  part  When  his  little  daughter, 
being  chid  for  ill-reading,  took  it  to  heart,  he  said : 
"Don't  be  a  fool.  Why  don't  you  go  on?  "  "  Be- 
cause, father,  I  am  a  fooL"  *'Yes,"  he  rejoined, 
^  that  is  a  capital  thing  to  find  outl "  quenching  in 
drollery  his  severity,  with  that  interplay  of  faculties 
always  at  his  command.  Is  not  this  genius^  to  blend 
all  powers  in  one  ?  We  knew  not  what  he  would  do 
next,  only  it  would  be  some  happy  turn ;  for  he  was 
not  of  that  order  of  mind  that  sees  the  dark  side  and 
flies  to  the  sore  spot,  the  critic  that  spoils  conversa- 
tion and  shuts  out  those  whom  he  is  intent  on  con- 
victing from  enriching  himself.  It  was  Taylor's 
generosity  to  be  open  and  receptive, —  to  give  and 
take  as  a  child. 
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How  nccount  for  this  phenomenon  of  Genius?  It 
is  easier  to  assign  its  chaTacteristics  than  its  condi- 
tions. We  shall  trace  its  origin  when  we  can  give 
the  genesis  of  God.  There  is  nothing  a  meta- 
physician  will  not  attempt ;  bat  no  manufactory  has 
yet  been  set  up  to  deliver  such  articles  as  I  have 
described,  run  smoothly  as  the  barren  machine  of 
a  theory  will.  **Who  shall  tell  his  generation?" 
Even  the  Christ  Christendom  worships  is  no  pure 
historic  person,  but  in  part  a  creation  of  the  human 
mind.  Glory  of  Greek  myth  through  John's  Gospel 
flows  in  to  fill  out  the  synoptic  figure  of  the  other 
Evangelists  into  sublimity ;  and  Paul  is  so  entranced 
with  the  ideal  Saviour  of  inward  revelation,  he  does 
not  want  to  see  the  actual  one  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
while  we  never  hear  of  Thomas  as  inspired  to  do 
aught  with  his  proof  of  fingers  in  the  print  of  the 
nails,  and  hand  thrust  into  the  side  I  Plato  trans- 
lates into  poetry  the  Socratic  prose.  But  Jesus  was 
the  poet  of  God.  What  He  showed  and  acted  He 
melodiously  spoke.  It  was  a  near  and  intimate  fact. 
In  something  like  the  same  solution  was  Nature  in 
this  loyal  disciple's  mind.  He  used  no  telescope  of 
philosophic  thought.  Nothing  was  far  from  him. 
Such  manifestations  as  came  from  the  untaught 
mariner's  minister  escape  analysis.  The  breathing 
they  articulate  who  can  measure  or  understand  ? 
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It  is  hard  to  describe  such  a  Character.  I  had 
given  it  np  in  despair,  not  because  the  waters  are  not 
clear,  but  because  they  are  too  deep.  Yet,  I  have 
been  a  frequent  hearer  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  if  without 
advantage  it  is  the  fault  of  the  soil,  not  of  the  seed. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  prodigy,  but  he  is  a  work  of 
Nature  only.  Art  can  claim  no  credit  in  him.  The 
senses  supply  him  with  the  most  rapid  and  definite 
perceptions,  and  his  affections  embrace  all  mankind ; 
his  imagination  is  easily  moved  by  the  beautiful  or 
sublime,  and  his  heart  is  even  more  accessible  to  what 
is  good  and  true ;  his  sense  of  natural  Law  is  above 
all  treatises  of  sages,  and  his  Spirit  is  devout  to  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Fortune,  however,  has  favored  him  less  than  Natr 
ure.  But  he  has  had  one  vast  advantage,  which 
none  receive  at  school.  His  mind  grew  up,  not 
among  words,  but  things:  no  vague  half-ideas  en- 
tered it  through  the  medium  of  arbitrary  signs.     His 

*ThiB  iB  a  reprint  from  the  Febmary  iarae  of  the  New  England 
MaaatiM  for  the  year  1835.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  author. 
At  the  oloee  of  1834  this  magazine,  that  had  been  under  the  editorship 
of  Joseph  Tinker  Bnckinfchntn,  was  tmnnforred  by  him  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Orldloy  llowo  and  John  Osborne  Sargont.  After  tlio  Ishuo  for  Fobm- 
ary,  1836.  these  editors  transferred  the  magazine  to  Park  Benjamin. 

B.  p.  c.  ' 
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idea  of  the  Ocean  came  not  from  the  shaded  portion 
of  a  map,  nor  did  he  acquire  his  conception  of  a 
mountain  or  a  river  from  characters  or  carved  lines 
upon  paper;  but  the  mountain  as  God  created  it, 
rivers  and  Seas,  in  all  their  sublimity  and  beauty,  are 
pictured  fresh  in  the  gallery  of  his  imagination. 
This  is  to  him  a  source  of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
activity,  and  excites  continual  love  and  gratitude  to 
the  Creator. 

This  peculiar  education  explains  one  class  of  his 
eloquent  passages.  If,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  he 
introduces  some  aspect  of  nature,  a  finished  picture 
begins  to  rise  to  his  imagination,  and  he  sweeps  down 
the  river,  lost  in  the  beauty  of  the  banks ;  for  this 
Homeric  spirit  sometimes  leads  him,  as  it  did  Homer, 
from  the  subject  illustrated. 

Then  an  object  in  the  landscape  that  is  before  his 
imagination  may  remind  him  of  some  other  mental 
fact  or  moral  truth,  and  this  rushes  into  his  dis- 
course ;  and,  if  we  are  not  closely  attentive,  we  may 
fail  to  perceive  the  chain,  though  it  has  been  un- 
broken in  his  own  mind.  When,  therefore,  he  seems 
incoherent^  it  is  only  because  we  have  been  inatten- 
tive. His  thoughts  are  not  broken  into  fragments, 
though  they  are  not  strung  artificially,  like  pearls. 
His  mind  is  strong  enough  to  obey  the  highest  laws 
of  thought;  but  it  is  unconscious  of  the  minor  rules 
invented  to  regulate  limited  discourses.  His  is  a 
better  form  of  intellect  for  acquiring  Truth  than  for 
communicating  it,  though  he  has  qualifications  for 
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instnicting  higher  than  his  power  of  imagination  and 
illustration.  In  many  cases  his  discourses  will  bear 
the  test  of  all  the  rules  of  Art;  but  on  these  occa- 
sions he  must  have  a  great  subject,  with  a  few  min- 
utes to  feel  and  arrange  it  He  surveys  such  a  sub- 
ject, from  zenith  to  nadir,  with  a  proportionate  atten- 
tion to  the  various  parts,  which  are  disposed  in  a 
striking  light  and  shade,  and  with  an  aerial  perspec- 
tive that  leaves  on  the  mind  a  wonderful  feeling  of 
satisfaction.  Any  attendant  at  Mr.  Taylor's  church 
has  heard  many  sermons  which,  if  written  out^  would 
amount  to  all  the  writings  of  some  celebrated  names. 
This  indicates  a  Genius  of  a  very  high  order,  for  it  is 
all  his  own.  He  derives  nothing  from  books,  nothing 
from  the  thoughts  of  others.  All  comes  forth  fin- 
ished and  well  proportioned,  as  it  rises  for  the  first 
time  in  his  own  mind.  How  many  men  could  write 
a  first  draught  more  perfect  than  Mr.  Taylor's  improv- 
isations? His  productions  have  not  the  revision 
and  polish  of  afterthought ;  nor  are  they  dug  out  of 
the  quarry  of  a  perfect  language,  like  the  Greek,  or 
even  of  a  simple  one,  which  is  so  favorable  to  the 
uneducated  improvisatori  of  other  nations.  The 
English  language,  with  heterogeneous  elements,  is 
complicated  by  the  terms  of  many  arts  and  sciences, 
and  by  still  greater  adulterations  made  by  affectation, 
pedantry,  ranks,  and  coteries.  No  mortal  man,  whose 
library  of  education  did  not  include  grammar  and 
dictioaary,  can  of  himself  classify  and  arrange  in  his 
mind  this  discordant  mass.     It  would  then  be  a  mir- 
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acle  for  Mr.  Taylor  to  ose  language  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  Milton  or  Shakespeare.    But  the  language,  as 
presented  to  Mr.  Taylor's  mind,  is  words  only  in 
their  naked  values  as  expressive  of  things  sensible 
and  spiritual,  with  the  stamp  of  any  standard  author 
to  direct  him  in  his  choice ;  and  great  is  his  power 
over  it.     His  rare  and  powerful  combinations  of  new 
words,  his  very  mistakes,  which  are  generally  founded 
on  a  principle  of  philosophy,  his  evidence  of  a  mu- 
sical ear,  reveal  the  very  operations  of  a  mind  creatr 
ing  language  out  of  a  chaos  of  words.    In  an  earlier 
era  in  the  history  of  our  language,  instead  of  smiling 
at  his  mistakes  in  grammar  and  logic,  we  should  ad- 
mire his  creation  of  a  standard  dialect,  his  clear  per- 
ception of  things,  his  intuition  of  the  analogies  of 
sound  and  sense,  his  combination  of  the  forms  and 
colors  of    creation   with   spiritual   subjects  (or,   as 
Brown  would  say,  his  natural  associations  of  relative 
8tiggeitton)j  and  his  ear  for  music,  guiding  him  to  dis- 
tinctness, expressiveness,  picturesqueness,  and  force. 
But  he  has  a  deeper  fountain  of  Eloquence  than 
clearness  of  Perception  or  splendor  of  Imagination 
in  his  natural  sentiments.     He  has  loved,  rejoiced, 
and  sorrowed  in  the  various  relations  of  social  life, 
in  his  own  person  and  hardly  less  in  the  persons  of 
others.     He    has    not    contemplated    men    through 
other  men's  perceptions  and  imaginations,  spread  out 
in  a  book ;  but  he  has  studied  them  as  they  actually 
love,  hate,  sin,   sorrow,    and  repent.    The  pageant 
of  human  life  passes  directly  before  his  eyes,  and 
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the  acton  are  near  to  his  heart  He  studies  metar 
physics  in  Sympathy,  which  is  as  good  a  school- 
master as  experience ;  for  he  feels  for  others  quite  as 
much  as  for  himself. 

An  excellent  part  of  his  discourses  is  that  in 
which  he  paints  the  workings  of  a  mind  under  the 
influence  of  the  passions,  and  the  variety  and  ac- 
curacy of  these  pictures  show  his  universal  sym- 
pathy. If  these  delineations  are  of  the  simple  and 
humble  kind,  it  shows  that  he  feels  most  for  that 
which  is  in  contact  with  him.  But  he  has  occasional 
pictures  of  high  spiritual  exercises,  which  show  the 
noble  capacity  and  fine  expression  of  his  own  soul ; 
and  I  have  seen  him  following  with  the  most  intelli- 
gent sympathy  the  Uioughts  of  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced minds  of  our  age. 

If  he  pictures  human  beings  in  the  coarseness  of 
their  actual  state,  he  never  leaves  them  there.  He 
discloses  the  nobleness  of  his  own  soul  by  seeming 
to  feel  it  so  easy,  for  the  mind  he  describes,  to  attain 
good,  and  by  showing  the  whole  process  by  which 
it  rises  to  it  from  moral  degradation.  On  the  un- 
wearied and  strong  wing  of  his  own  generous  spirit, 
ho  seems  to  lift  up  a  discouraged  and  despairing  soul 
into  the  empyrean  of  its  final  destiny  until  it  catches 
the  inspiration  of  his  own  native  atmosphere.  He 
then  shows  the  revived  mind  and  heart  the  road  by 
which  it  mounted,  and  shows,  too,  that  it  is  not 
magic,  but  a  moral  process,  which  all  can  pursue 
themselves.  This  is  the  secret  of  his  usefulness,  if 
not  of  his  power  as  a  preacher. 


Birth  and  marriage  and  death  touch  every  chord 
of  his  aouL  No  one  that  has  seen  him  baptize  and 
kisB  a  child  or  heard  him  pray  with  the  afflicted  may 
fear  that  he  will  ever  be  destitute  of  human  sym- 
pathy, while  in  human  circumstances,  during  the  life 
of  Mr.  Taylor.  I  never  saw  or  felt  such  an  effect 
produced  by  one  man  as  when  he  rose  to  perform  the 
funeral  service  over  the  body  of  a  Sailor  whose  wife 
and  children  were  sitting  under  the  pulpit  He 
seemed  to  command  at  once  an  identification  of  his 
wliole  audience  with  die  words:  *'Let  us  aU  pray. 
Father,  u^i  are  a  widow.    Wilt  Thou  comfort  us?  ^ 

Not  only  the  confined  social  sentiments  are  strong 
within  him,  but  he  has,  in  great  strength,  justice, 
general  benevolence,  and  all  Uie  feelings  that  bind 
men  to  men  in  every  conceivable  relation.  These 
general  sentiments  balance  each  other  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  though  every  man  may  have  at  times  the 
force  and  expression  of  a  passion. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  reasoner,  if  to  feel  the  proportion 
of  things  to  each  oUier,  to  have  a  quick  perception 
of  the  contradictory  working  or  incompatible  prin- 
ciples of  action  in  practice,  is  the  result  of  reason- 
ing powers.  He  especially  excels  in  that  iensing  of 
a  subject  which  seems  to  be  the  combined  and  pro- 
portional action  of  every  faculty. 

But  to  reason  abstractedly,  perhaps,  he  is  not  able. 
It  is  not  his  habit  to  think  out  patientiy  what  specific 
propositions  are  involved  in  general  ones ;  and  he  looks 
at  words  too  much  as  pictures,  to  be  an  accurate  logi- 
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cian.  Then  we  must  not  foiget  that  his  religions 
creed  came  into  his  mind  wiih  all  the  anthority  of 
revelation,  that  it  was  never  balanced  on  his  reason- 
ing powers.  The  Methodist  association,  with  its 
sympathetic  habits  of  intercourse,  its  professed  moral 
inquisition  into  the  conduct  of  its  members,  its  in- 
formal style  of  preaching,  its  indulgence  of  emotion, 
has  a  thousand  charms  for  his  warm-hearted,  sincere- 
principled,  strong-willed,  and  impulsive  character. 
Ilis  faithfulness  of  heart  and  constancy  of  mind, 
moreover,  bind  him  more  strongly  to  a  community  of 
which  he  is  the  pride,  and  which  he  loves  all  the 
better  because  he  thinks  it  has  no  worldly  fame  or 
glory. 

No  man  has  more  charity  and  liberality.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  same  ideas  can  take  different  forms  in 
the  mind:  he  does  not  define  error  as  impiety  or 
indifference  to  religion.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  the 
heart,  not  of  the  head.  The  truth  is  that  the  char- 
acter of  his  soul  makes  up  for  an  intellect  not  devel- 
oped on  some  imperfections;  yet  the  result  of  his 
character  of  heart  and  intellect,  in  their  reciprocal 
influence,  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  4 

His  manners  are  courteous  and  cordial,  with  a  due 
self-respect  He  is  playful  and  full  of  wit,  and  has  a 
remarkable  adaptation  of  himself  to  circumstances  and 
society.  It  was  related  to  mo  by  a  lady,  who  saw 
him  in  her  parlor,  for  the  first  time  after  knowing  of 
his  power  over  the  sons  of  the  Sea,  that  she  was 
forcibly  and  repeatedly  struck  with  his  grace.    The 
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first  time  that  I  myself  saw  him  I  was  struck  with 
the  softness  and  sweetness  of  his  voice,  which  was 
tuned  just  to  the  pitch  of  the  nervous  ear  of  the 
preient  invalid.  His  conversation  was,  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  characterized  by  Beauty.  It  was  upon 
perfection  of  character,  which  he  defined  to  be  Uiat 
state  in  which  the  inspiration  of  goodness  did  the 
work  of  self-government.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  does 
not  sufficiently  estimate  that  moral  dUeipline  which 
is  so  necessaiy  for  perfection. 

His  Piety  is  great,  but  with  some  earthly  ad- 
mixture. It  is,  however,  noble  in  its  character;  for 
he  loves  God  chiefly  because  He  is  Good.  But  he 
regards  Him  rather  too  much  as  his  own  personal 
friend,  and  the  personal  friend  of  a  certain  class  of 
individuals ;  for  here  his  sectarian  association  casts 
a  vapor  on  the  mirror  of  his  mind.  Yet  he  is  above 
the  common  standard  even  in  this,  but  not  so  much 
above  it  as  he  is  in  other  traits  of  character.  At 
his  love  feasts,  in  his  psalm  singing  and  prayer 
meetings,  he  comes  down  through  sympathy  far 
below  that  sphere  to  which  his  spirit  tends. 

It  is  this  which  sometimes  shocks  us  in  his  prayers. 
He  does  not  estimate  the  spirit  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  instruction, — 
the  formula  of  the  Saviour  Himself.  If  there  is  over 
a  time  when  self-government  deserts  Mr.  Taylor,  it 
is  when  he  lifts  up  liis  voice  to  pray.  He  utters 
indeed  such  strains  of  poetry,  music,  love,  sympathy, 
heavenly-mindedness,  as  must  needs  come  up  when 
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a  spirit  that  is  overflowing  with  these  things  spreads 
itself  out  without  a  veil  in  the  unbounded  confidence 
of  filial  affection;  but  they  are  crossed  by  every 
floating  dream,  every  image,  however  grotesque, 
every  idea  that  may  be  brought  by  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation. They  are  always  interesting  as  psycho- 
logical studies,  but  they  would  not  satisfy  a  strict 
definition  of  Prayer. 

Many  persons  who  have  attended  his  church  have 
heard  him  ask  a  blessing  in  his  prayer  for  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  City  of  Boston,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
mon Council. 

The  note  of  a  shipmaster  departing  on  a  voyage 
sometimes  occasions  similar  invocations  on  the  offi- 
cers, crew,  passengers,  owners,  and  consignees.  In 
doing  this,  ho  is  impelled  by  the  current  of  his 
thoughts.  The  whole  voyage  rises  before  him,  and 
he  follows  the  impulse. 

Though  I  have  attempted  to  analyze  this  gifted 
mind,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  his  regular  au- 
dience is  composed  of  persons  who  make  no  such 
attempts.  They  are  Seamen,  orderly  in  their  de- 
meanor and  properly  dressed.  Their  browned  and 
weather-beaten  faces  are  ever  turned  to  their  Pastor, 
and  many  a  change  comes  over  their  features  at  his 
appeals.  He  omits  no  opportunity  to  inculcate  a 
practical  lesson.  If  an  idle  boy  or  an  intoxicated 
man  occasions  a  momentary  disturbance,  he  diverges 
instantiy  to  an  exhortation  to  bring  up  children  well 
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or  bears  his  resistless  testimony  against  intem- 
perance. 

Though  there  may  sometimes  be  a  mistake  as  to 
what  word  he  intended  to  nse,  there  is  never  any  as 
to  his  meaning:  he  transfuses  completely  both  his 
thoughts  and  his  sentiments  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  His  language  is  ever  strong 
and  picturesque.  In  speaking  of  Conscience,  he  said, 
*'If  we  do  not  sin,  why  then  are  these  hounds 
of  self-condemnation  eternally  yelping  after  us?'* 
Many  of  his  most  felicitous  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  nautical  affairs.  He  represents  his  hearers  as 
being  <«  under  a  press  of  sail  for  eternity.  There  is 
a  bond  against  you  that  will  soon  i*un  out,  but  your 
creditor  is  easy  if  you  will  let  him  be  so.  Here  is 
the  ledger  [holding  up  his  Bible].  Come  to  the 
counting-room,  and  settle."  The  Bible,  which  he 
has  ever  before  him,  and  which  he  often  holds  up, 
he  never  touches  but  with  an  apparent  feeling  of 
reverence. 

I  have  been  the  most  delighted  when  his  thoughts 
were  engaged  upon  children.  He  is  then  animated 
and  felicitous.  He  seems  to  breathe  an  atmosphere 
of  love  and  innocence.  He  apostrophized  them  as 
<«  the  little  innocents,  before  a  lie  had  stained  their 
lips,  or  their  hearts  cogitated  abominations.  They 
wait  for  instruction,  good  or  bad,  like  the  flowers  just 
opening  to  receive  whatever  breeze  shall  blow  over 
them.  If  properly  cultured,  every  day  expands  a 
leaf  of  Heaven.     In  them  Heaven  and  earth  meet, — 
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the  communication  is  ever  open,  if  you  close  it  not 
Few  adults  are  worthy ;  but  from  these  lambs  is  6od*s 
harvest,  here  He  gathers  His  songsters.  The  little 
cherubs  1  when  I  see  them,  I  seem  to  hear  the  bells  of 
Heaven/'  *^  Suffer  littlo  children  to  come  unto  Mo, 
and  hinder  them  not"  '*  But  you  hinder  them  by 
your  example,  and  by  not  encouraging  them.  There 
is  their  course  [pointing  to  Heaven],  do  not  hikdeb 
them.  If  you  do  not,  they  are  angels  the  moment 
the  fluttering  soul  is  released  from  its  little  cage. 
But  remember  that  the  little  man,  the  little  thinker, 
the  little  inquirer,  thinks  it  cannot  be  an  important 
matter,  which  Mother  and  Father  both  neglect" 

There  have  never  been  more  impressive  warnings 
uttered  against  intemperance  than  by  Mr.  Taylor; 
and  he  frequently  recurs  to  these  all-important  admo- 
nitions. On  one  occasion  he  called  upon  all  <<to 
oppose  the  destroyer,  to  crush  it  by  united  force,  to 
bury  it  nearer  hell,  and  roll  against  the  door  a  rock 
as  big  as  a  planet" 

It  is  common  to  read  in  epitaphs  that  the  deceased 
has  left  in  society  a  void  which  nothing  can  fill. 
Long  may  it  be  before  this  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Taylor.  It  can  be  true  only  of  him  and  the  few 
who  resemble  him.  There  are  no  means  of  estimat- 
ing the  good  performed  by  such  a  man.  There  is 
no  moral  census  to  show  the  number  that  he  has  re- 
claimed or  prevented  from  falling. 

He  dreads  nothing  but  moral  evil.  This  is  to  him 
tlie  complex  of  everyUiing  that  is  formidable.     Sick- 
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ness  and  death  are  but  casualties;  but  to  live  is, 
with  him,  to  perform  the  duties  of  life.  These  allow 
him  little  rest :  he  is  wearing  himself  out  for  others. 
And,  when  his  seat  is  vacant,  where  shall  we  find 
another  so  eloquent,  pure,  just,  vigilant,  and  faithful? 
It  will  add  to  our  sorrow  to  reflect  that  such  a  mind, 
when  it  has  quitted  the  body,  should  have  left  no 
monument  by  which  after-ages  can  estimate  its 
capacity  and  goodne 


FATHER  TAYLOR  AND   ORATORY,* 


I  have  never  heard  but  one  essentially  perfect  orator  ^ 
—  one  who  satisfied  those  depths  of  the  emotional 
nature  that  in  most  cases  go  through  life  quite  un- 
touched, unfed — who  held  every  hearer  by  spells 
which  no  conventionalist,  high  or  low — nor  any  pride 
or  composure  nor  resistance  of  intellect — could 
stand  against  for  ten  minutes. 

And,  by  the  way,  is  it  not  strange,  of  this  first<>lass 
genius  in  the  rarest  and  most  profound  of  humanity's 
arts,  that  it  will  be  necessary  (so  nearly  forgotten  and 
nibbed  out  is  his  name  by  the  rushing  whirl  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years)  to  first  inform  current  readers 
that  he  was  an  orthodox  Minister,  of  no  particular 
celebrity,  who  during  a  long  life  preached  especially 
to  Yankee  Sailors  in  an  old  fourth-class  church  down 
by  the  wharves  in  Boston  —  had  practically  been  a 
.sea-faring  man  through  his  earlier  years  —  and  died 
April  6,  1871,  **just  as  the  tide  turned,  going  out 
with  the  ebb  as  an  old  salt  should "  ?  His  name  is 
now  comparatively  unknown  outside  of  Boston,  and 
even  there  (though  Dickens,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Dr.  Bar-  ^ 
tol,  and  Bishop  Haven  have  commemorated  liim)  is 
mostly  but  a  reminiscence, 
r During  my  visits  to  the  "Hub,"  in  1859  and  *60  r 

*  Reprinted,  by  permlsBton.  from  the  Oeniurv  for  Febnutfj,  1887. 
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I  aevenl  tunes  saw  and  heard  Father  Taylor.  In  the 
Spiii^  or  Automn.  quiet  Sunday  forenoons^  I  liked 
to  go  down  eariy  to  the  qnaint  ship-cabin-looldng 
chnrch  where  the  old  man  ministered  —  to  enter  and 
leisurely  scan  the  building,  the  low  ceiling,  every- 
thing strongly  timbered  (polished  and  rubbed  appar- 
ently), the  dark  ridi  colors,  the  gallery,  all  in  half- 
light,  and  smeU  the  aroma  of  old  wood,  to  watch  the 
auditors,  sailors,  mates,  ^  matlows,'*  officers,  singly  or 
in  groups,  as  they  came  in,  their  physiognomies, 
forms,  dress,  gait,  as  they  walked  along  the  aisles, 
their  postures,  seating  themselTes  in  the  rude,  roomy, 
undoored,  uncushioned  pews,  and  the  evident  effect 
upon  tliem  of  the  place,  occasion,  and  atmosphere. 

The  pulpit,  rising  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  against 
the  rear  wall,  was  backed  by  a  significant  mural 
painting,  in  oil  —  showing  out  its  bold  lines  and 
strong  hues  through  the  subdued  light  of  the  build- 
ing—  of  a  stormy  Sea,  the  waves  high-rolling,  and 
amid  them  an  old-style  Ship,  all  bent  over,  driving 
through  the  gale,  and  in  great  peril  —  a  vivid  and 
effectual  piece  of  limning,  not  meant  for  the  criticism 
of  artists  (though  I  think  it  had  merit  even  from  that 
standpoint),  but  for  its  effect  upon  the  congregation, 
and  what  it  would  convey  to  them. 
(  Father  Taylor  w;i8  a  moderato-sized  num,  indeed, 
almost  small  (reipinded  me  of  old  Booth,  the  great 
actor,  and  my  favorite  of  those  and  preceding  days), 
well  advanced  in  years,  but  alert,  with  mild  blue  or 
gray  eyes,  and  good  presence  and  voice.     Soon  as  he 
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opened  his  mouth  I  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to 
church  or  audience  or  pictures  or  lights  and  shades ; 
a  far  more  potent  charm  entirely  swayed  me.  In 
the  course  of  the  sermon  (there  was  no  sign  of  any 
MS.,  or  reading  from  notes),  some  of  the  parts  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  majestic  and  picturesque. 
Colloquial  in  a  severe  sense,  it  often  leaned  to  Bibli- 
cal and  Oriental  forms.  Especially  were  all  allusions 
to  Sliips  and  the  Ocean  and  Sailors'  lives  of  unrivalled 
power  and  life-likeness.  Sometimes  there  were  pas- 
sages of  fine  language  and  composition,  even  from  the 
purist's  point  of  view.  A  few  arguments,  and  of  the 
best,  but  always  brief  and  simple.  In  the  main,  I 
should  say  of  any  of  these  discourses,  that  the  old 
Demosthenean  rule  and  requirement  of  **  action,  ac- 
tion, action,"  first  in  its  inward  and  then  its  outward 
sense,  was  the  quality  that  had  leading  fulfilment. 
I  remember  I  felt  the  deepest  impression  from  the 
old  man's  prayers,  which  invariably  affected  me  to 
tears.  Never,  on  any  similar  or  other  occasions,  have 
I  heard  such  impassioned  pleading  —  such  human- 
harassing  reproach  (like  Hamlet  to  his  Mother,  in  the 
closet) — such  probing  to  the  very  depths  of  that  latent 
conscience  and  remorae  which  probably  lie  somewhere 
in  the  backgroimd  of  every  life,  every  soul.  For 
when  Father  Taylor  preached  or  prayed,  the  rhetoric 
and  art,  the  mere  words  (which  usually  play  such  a 
big  part),  seemed  altogether  to  disappear,  and  the 
livefeelimj  advanced  upon  you  and  seized  you  with  a 
power  before  unknown.     Everybody  felt  this  marvel- 
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lous  and  awful  influence.  One  young  Sailor,  a  Rhode 
Islander  (who  came  every  Sunday,  and  I  got  ac- 
quainted with,  and  talked  to  once  or  twice  as  we  went 
away),  told  me,  **  that  must  be  the  Holy  Ghost  we 
read  of  in  The  Testament."   i 

I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  make  any  comparisons 
with  other  preachers  or  public  speakers.  When  a 
child  I  had  heard  Elias  Hicks,  and  Father  Taylor 
(though  so  different  in  personal  appearance,  for  Elias 
was  of  tall  and  most  shapely  form,  with  black  eyes- 
that  blazed  at  times  like  meteors)  always  reminded 
me  of  him.  Both  had  the  same  inner,  apparently 
inexhaustible,  fund  of  volcanic  passion  —  the  same 
tenderness,  blended  with  a  curious  i-omorseless  firm- 
ness, as  of  some  surgeon  operating  oh  a  beloved 
patient.  Hearing  such  men  sends  to  the  winds  all 
the  books,  and  formulas,  and  polished  speaking,  and 
rules  of  oratory. 

Talking  of  oratory,  why  is  it  that  the  unsophisti- 
cated practices  often  strike  deeper  than  the  trained 
ones?  Why  do  our  experiences  perhaps  of  some 
local  country  exhorter — or  often  in  the  West  or 
South  at  political  meetings  —  bring  the  most  rapid 
results?  In  my  time  I  have  heard  Webster,  Clay, 
Edward  Everett,  Phillips,  and  such  cSlibrea ;  yet  for 
effect  and  permanence  I  recall  the  minor  but  life- 
eloquence  of  men  like  John  P.  Hale,  Cassius  Clay, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  old  abolition  *^  fanatics  "  ahead 
of  all  those  stereotyped  fames.  Is  not — I  some- 
times question  —  the  first,  last,  and  most  important 
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quality  of  all,  in  training  for  a  **  finished  speaker," 
generally  unsought,  unrecked  of,  both  by  teacher 
and  pupil?  Though  may  be  it  cannot  be  taught 
anyhow.  At  any  rate,  we  need  to  understand 
clearly  tlie  distinction  between  oratory  and  elocution. 
Under  the  latter  art,  including  some  of  high  order, 
there  is  indeed  no  scarcity  in  the  United  States, — 
preachers,  lawyers,  lecturers,  etc.  With  all  there 
seem  to  be  few  real  orators  —  almost  none. 
,'  I  repeat,  and  would  dwell  upon  it  (more  as  sugges- 
tion than  mere  fact)  —  among  all  the  brilliant  lights 
of  bar  or  stage  I  have  heard  in  my  time/—  for  years 
in  New  York  and  other  cities  I  haunted  the  courts 
to  witness  notable  trials,  and  have  heard  all  the 
famous  actors  and  actresses  that  have  been  in 
America  the  past  fifty  years  —  though  I  recall  mar- 
vellous effects  from  one  or  other  of  them,!l  never  had 
anything  in  the  way  of  vocal  utterance  to  shake  me 
through  and  through,  and  become  fixed,  with  its 
accompaniments,  in  my  memory,  like  those  prayers 
and  sermons  —  like  Father  Taylor's  personal  electric- 
ity and  the  whole  scene  there  —  the  prone  Ship  in 
the  gale,  and  dashing  wave  and  foam  for  back- 
ground—  in  the  little  old  sea-church  in  Boston, 
those  Summer  Sundays  just  before  the  Secession  war 
broke  out.      )  Walt  Whitman. 
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A  NOTE   EXPLAI^ATORT. 


Father  Taylor  died  April  the  6th,  1871.  This  note,  the  firsi 
in  the  book,  bat  the  last  written,  is  being  penned  Doc.  15, 1871, 
eight  months  and  nine  days  from  that  event  To  collect,  arrange, 
unite,  and  pav  through  the  press,  in  so  short  a  time,  a  collection 
of  his  sayings  and  doings,  without  help  from  a  scrap  of  his  own 
writing,  or  of  any  matter  written  to  him,  would  be  a  work  of  nc 
small  labor,  if  no  other  duties  had  pressed  their  attention.  But 
to  inject  this  work  into  a  crowded  profession  has  necessitated 
unusual  industry.  Its  many  ini|>crfcctioiis,  therefore,  will,  I  trust, 
be  pardoned,  under  these  circurastancps. 

To  increase  this  burden,  my  friend  Judge  Russell,  who  had 
kindly  offered  to  help  me  in  the  undertaking,  was  taken  violently 
ill  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Father  Taylor,  and  left  for 
Eiurope  the  middle  of  May,  and  again  for  Fayal  the  middle  of 
October,  so  that  his  contributions  were  not  as  large  as  had  been 
anticipated  and  desired.  They  were,  however,  of  much  value,  and 
have  been  embodied  in  the  text  of  several  chapters.  To  Mrs. 
Dora  Brigham,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Father  Taylor,  especial 
thanks  are  due  for  her  constant  and  liberal  aid  both  in  contribu- 
tions and  in  suggestions.  Considerable  portions  of  the  chapters 
on  her  mother  are  from  her  pen. 

I  also  acknowledge  with  great  pleasure  the  generous  co-opera- 
tion of  many  other  of  his  friends  and  admirers.  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  Unitarian,  Baptist,  Universalist,  and  Congregational- 
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ist,  —  from  each  of  these  bodies  have  come  contribations  to  this 
Tolame.  Most  of  the  donors  hare  been  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
course  of  the  rolume.  All  of  them«  named  and  unnamed,  are 
gratefhlly  remembered  for  their  valuable  help. 

How  extensive  that  help  was,  may  be  gathered  from  a  single 
fact,  that  one  chapter  alone  had  sixteen  different  handwritings  in 
its  copy.  The  contributors  were  allowed  to  tell  their  stories  in 
their  own  way;  this  course  adding  variety  and  piquancy  to  the 
narrative. 

May  this  broken  collection  of  remarkable  words  preserve  an 
imperieot  but  not  valueless  picture  of  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
men  of  any  age,  whose  praise  the  loftiest  felt  themselves  honored 
in  proclaiming  I 

a  a 

IfALDsa,  Dm.  16, 1971. 
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I. 

THE  BEGINNING. 

THE  rise  of  one  from  before  the  mast  to  a  posi- 
tion of  honor  is  an  event  not  imknown  in  the 
naval  world.  Sailors,  not  a  few,  have  gone  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  stations  by  virtue  of 
their  genius  and  their  opportimity:  but  these  ex- 
amples are  confined  to  one  line  of  promotion ;  they 
liavo  simply  grown  on  their  own  soil,  been  devel- 
oped out  of  their  own  conditions.  Far  rarer  have 
been  the  examples  of  those  who  have  abandoned 
the  sea,  and  yet  wrought  their  fame  from  it ;  who 
have  done  that  deed  declared  impossible,  —  seen 
the  sea  from  the  shore,  and  the  shore  from  the 
sea,  at  the  same  time.  The  sailor-songs  of  Dibdin, 
though  written  by  one  who  was  always  an  actor, 
never  a  sailor,  yet  brought  sea  and  land  together  in 
ringing  rhymes,  that  delighted  sailors,  and  strength- 
ened, like  ocean  breezes,  the  enervated  landsmen. 
For  the  first  time,  the  enmiyiB  of  the  club  and  the 
drawing-room  tasted  a  saltness  in  the  air  of  litera- 
ture; for  the  first  time,  they  learned  to  feel  as  a 
sailor  the  nearness  of  Providence  and  the  childlike- 
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neas  of  trust.    As  they  heard  that  word  of  confi- 

dence, 

<<  There*!  a  tweet  little  cbenib  that  dto  up  aba* 
To  keep  watoh  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack," 

or  that  tender  tribute  to  Tom  Bowling,  — 

**  Whose  bodj  i«  under  hatches, 
But  his  sool  it  gone  aloft," 

thej  were  brought  to  the  rolling  deep  aa  those  bom 
unto  itf  and  felt  that  their  home  was  in  this  homeless 
haunt  of  Nature. 

Many  have  written  of  the  sea ;  but,  like  Lucretius, 
they  have  gazed  on  it  from  the  safe  protection  of 
the  shore.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  far  more  a  tale  of 
land -life  than  sea -life.  In  a  few  stanzas  only 
of  his  multitude,  Byron  rooks  on  the  rolling  deep. 
Marryatt,  Smollett,  and  Cooper  describe  life  on  ship- 
board :  but  all  of  them  wrote  as  landsmen  for  lands- 
men; two  of  them  only  having  really  tasted  the 
brine,  and  they  as  gentlemen  and  officers,  not  as 
common  sailors.  The  stories  of  voyages  such  as 
Cook's,  Magellan's,  Parry's,  adventures  in  the  Arc- 
tic and  Pacific  by  buccaneers  and  discoverers,  have 
always  held  a  large  place  in  the  litemture  of  youth , 
but  these  have  never  developed  in  pirate  or  pioneer  a 
reputation  on  the  shore  and  among  men. 

John  Newton  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  the  irreli- 
gious and  almost  piratical  sort,  who  commenced  Ufe 
a  common  sailor,  but  acquired  eminence  afterwards 
in  another  profession.     He  was  one  of  the  worst 
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and  most  active  of  those  engaged  in  the  slave* 
trade.  Brought  to  Christ,  he  escaped  at  once  from 
his  sins  and  the  sea.  But,  though  a  popular  and 
fiaithful  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  was  not 
directly  connected  with  the  sea,  either  in  Ids  labors 
or  his  style.  Ho  preached  ashore  and  to  landsmen 
with  no  breath  of  his  ocean-life  blowing  through  his 
words.  He  dwelt  so  far  inland  in  his  thoughts  and 
relations,  that  the  earlier  life  never  sent  its  salt 
winds  across  his  speech.  He  seemed  only  to  remem- 
ber his  sins  on  the  great  deep,  which  were  them- 
selves a  great  deep.  Even  those  he  sought  to  hide 
from  his  memory.  All  the  varied  and  vigorous  life  of 
the  ocean  was  forgotten ;  perhaps  was  never  lived. 
So  vile  had  been  his  trade,  he  could  only  remember 
its  iniquities:  he  may  not  have  known  the  inspi- 
rations of  the  storm  or  calm,  of  arctic  and  torrid 
climes.  Intent  on  his  criminal  work,  the  features 
of  the  sea  were  unnoticed.  As  the  vile  panders  to 
human  sins  in  dens  of  vice  and  lawlessness  never 
note  the  glory  of  midnight  upon  which  studious 
eyes  are  reverentiy  turned,  never  regard  the  move- 
ments of  society  about  them,  but,  like  Mammon,  have 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  pavement  of  their  own  pas- 
sions: so  he,  in  that  early  career,  only  saw  the 
victims  of  his  covetousness,  as,  chained  and  scourged, 
they  were  packed  away  in  the  choking  hold  of  his 
tossing  craft,  and  debarked,  what  were  left  of  them, 
on  the  West  Indian  shores,  and  changed  to  gold  in  his 
corrupted  palm.  Surely  he  would  not  wish  to  recall, 
if  he  could,  the  calm  heavens,  frowning  wrath,  even 
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nrorn  their  doodleas  d^tfas,  cm  his  accursed  work  and 

It  is  therefore  a  noyelty  for  a  life  of  fSune  to  be 
wrought  out  bj  a  common  sailor,  from  the  sea  and  Uie 
profession  he  had  left,  on  the  land,  and  among  all 
classes  of  men.  If^  then,  we  were  merely  seeking 
for  a  sabject  that  had  the  piquancy  needful  to  awaken 
a  dulled  palate,  this  career  had  the  requisite  elements. 
It  btands  alone  in  literature  and  life.  Seamen  turned 
preacbeis  have  been  common;  seamen  who  senred 
the  sailors  as  preachers  on  the  shore  are  frequent: 
but  a  seaman  who  shone  in  the  forehead  of  the 
finest  society  for  almost  half  a  centuiy  as  its 
brightest  wit  and  orator,  of  most  genial  and  gen- 
erous soul,  and  still  kept  up  the  closest  intimacy 
with  the  sailors  and  the  sea,  preaching  to  the  one 
and  of  the  other,  is  a  rarity  among  geniuses  that 
deserves  especial  and  perpetual  memory. 

But  not  for  this  remarkable  quality  do  we  prepare 
this  memorial.  The  mere  contemplation  of  a  novel 
character  and  career,  with  no  higher  end,  is  as 
valueless  for  good  as  the  gazing  on  a  gem  of  strange 
lustre  and  color.  There  is  a  deeper  reason  for  this 
biography. 

The  subject  of  it  was  a  striking  exhibition  of  the 
power  of  the  renewing  grace  of  God.  With  all  his 
peculiarities  and  exceptional  features,  tlio  central 
truth  stands  out  like  Teneriffe  above  the  ridgy  seas 
that  toss  about  it.  He  was  a  converted  man.  He 
had  been  bom  again.  He  was  changed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  a  child  of  wrath  to  an  heir  of  heaven. 
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He  stands  forth  in  an  age  that  disputes  this  divine 
declaration  of  the  Scriptures,  both  as  to  its  need  and 
its  possibility,  a  living  witness  of  both  truths,  —  the 
sad  and  the  glad,  the  depravity  and  the  regeneration. 
He  entered  into  a  community  that  had  largely  lost 
tbe  testimony  of  redemption,  had  forgotten  whether 
tliere  be  any  Holy  Ghost,  had  covered  the  Cross 
with  a  cloud  of  speculation,  and  discarded  the  Blood 
of  sacrifice  and  salvation  as  an  unholy  thing,  and 
outshone  its  brilliancy  with  a  superior  brightness, 
made  its  wit  dull,  its  eloquence  tame,  its  fervor 
cold,  its  poUsh  rude,  with  his  imtutored  culture 
of  mauuers,  and  sliiuiugs  of  genius;  and  all  this 
without  awakening  condemnation  of  his  doctrines, 
or  hostility  to  his  experience.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Father  Taylor  was,  for  a  generation,  almost 
the  only  representative  of  evangelical  faith  who  had 
the  aUrde  to  thoso  of  tlio  cultivated  classes  of  lus 
adopted  city  who  had  abandoned  this  fundamental 
faith  of  their  fathers  and  of  the  Chui'ch.  It  would 
seem  as  if  to  these  wise  men  of  the  East  had  arisen 
the  strange  star,  and  led  them,  all  unwillingly,  to  the 
cradle  of  their  Lord  and  Redeemer.  They  rejoiced 
in  the  star ;  they  followed  its  wanderings ;  they  came 
by  its  guidance  to  the  place  where  their  Lord  lay. 

Other  great  divines,  in  some  respects  greater, 
arose  and  shone  in  the  same  city  at  the  same  period ; 
but  none  of  them  was  allowed  to  illuminate  these 
souls.  Dr.  Beecher  uttered  his  buining  entreaties 
and  weighty  arguments  to  their  deaf  ear.  Dr.  Way* 
land  poured  forth  his  full  heart  and  brain  in  a  stream 
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that  rarely  flooded  their  social  summits.  Dr.  Grif- 
fin made  thousands  listen  to  his  strong  cries  and 
tears,  but  was  an  outcast  among  the  old  Puritan 
families  that  had  built  and  still  ruled  the  Puritan 
city.  Methodist  preachers,  such  as  Fisk,  Hedding, 
Stevens,  and  others,  far  above  their  brother  in 
letters,  and  hardly  below  him  in  pulpit  attractions, 
rarely  saw  a  chief  citizen  in  iheir  pews,  never  saw 
themselves  in  his  parlors.  But  to  him  it  was  given 
at  once  to  draw  all  social  influence  to  his  humble 
conventicle,  and  to  go  from  his  obscure  associates 
into  their  select  society. 

Here,  too,  he  shone  in  the  lustre  of  a  simple 
faith.  All  his  gifts  and  graces  were  but  the  setting 
for  the  living  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  knew 
whom  he  had  believed.  He  delighted  to  testify  to 
the  fulness  and  joyfulness  of  that  redemption.  It 
gleamed  and  shone  in  every  flash  of  his  loving, 
lightning  eye,  in  every  beaming  word  of  wit  and 
wisdom ;  it  was  soul  of  his  soul ;  in  it  he  lived,  and 
moved,  and  had  his  being.  Wherever  he  went,  with 
whomsoever  he  associated,  this  new  life  burst  forth 
like  spring  flowers,  in  gladness  and  beauty,  spon- 
taneous and  abundant. 

He  was  not  of  a  cynical  nature.  He  did  not 
carry  a  snarling  temper.  He  was  full  of  mirth. 
The  hallelujah  psalm  was  his  daily  creed.  He 
overflowed  in  joyfulness  of  soul.  It  was  a  new 
revelation  to  many  whom  he  met,  this  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.  They  had  never  seen  it  after  this 
fashion.      In  their  idea,   orthodoxy  was  sour,  dis« 
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putatious,  devoted  to  the  dark  points  in  the  system 
of  Grod,  dwelling  in  the  caves  of  the  Holy  Land 
of  the  gospel.  He  was  on  the  green  plains  and 
sunny  hills;  delighting  in  the  figs  and  grapes 
and  pomegranates;  resting  under  palms;  full  of 
exhilaration  and  exultation ;  not  bobterous  and  ob- 
trusive, not  exceptional  and  occasional,  but  interfused 
as  an  atmosphere,  that  ^^  rolls  through  all  things.*' 
A  smile  that  was  irradiant  with  grace,  a  jest  that  was 
seasoned  with  salt,  a  joy  that  was  unspeakable,  and 
full  of  glory, — such  was  the  novel  and  sudden 
change  from  the  Puritan  darkness  of  decrees  and  limi- 
tations into  the  full-orbed  shining  of  the  gospel  sun. 

He  was  no  simperer.  With  all  his  overflowing 
charity,  there  was  a  great  firmness  in  the  faith. 
With  his  large  and  liberal  circle  of  friends, —  the 
broadest  enjoyed  by  any  man  in  Boston  for  a  third 
of  a  century, — there  was  no  yielding  of  any  essential 
point  in  his  own  dnctrinal  views.  Rarely  did  there 
seem  an  exceptioD  ;  and  then  it  was  only  seem- 
ing. 

When  conversing  with  a  distinguished  divine  op 
Christian  perfection,  he  was  asked  by  him  if  there 
had  been  any  as  perfect  as  Christ. 

He  answered,  ^*  Millions."  This  looked  as  if  he  haa 
answered  in  a  way  that  annihilated  his  own  view  oi* 
the  Saviour.  But,  as  the  conversation  was  on  Christian 
perfection,  the  answer  simply  referred  to  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  he  might  fairly  say  had  been  fully  repro- 
duced, after  their  measure,  in  millions  of  his  devoted 
disciples,  who  could  say  as  the  repentant,  and  more 
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than  before  afifectionate  Peter,  *^  Lord,  thou  knowest 
all  things :  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee." 

He  defended  the  truth  of  regenerating  grace 
through  Christ  faithfully,  everywhere.  Never  a 
word  that  questioned  the  great  salvation  fell  from 
his  lips.  Never  a  questioner  was  allowed  to  go 
unrebuked.  He  carried  this  heart  of  his  heart  on 
his  sleeve,  not  for  da\vs  to  peck  at,  but  for  all  those 
who  saw  him  to  see.  It  was  his  perpetual  breastplate, 
bis  Urim  and  Thummim,  his  lights  and  truths.  It 
broke  forth  at  every  table,  in  every  circle,  on  every 
platform,  where  the  Word  was  questioned,  or  where 
liis  experience  was  admissible.  Ho  was  loyal  to  his 
Master  in  all  hours  and  homes. 

But  a  yet  greater  cause  for  this  record  is  his  labors 
among  his  own  people.  Ornaments  are  trifling  and 
perishable.  To  outshine  wit  with  brighter  wit,  to  cut 
with  the  flashing  sword  of  a  novel,  brilliant  thought 
the  knot  of  subtle  disputations,  to  set  the  goldei 
candlestick  of  the  sanctuary  with  its  beaten  oil  and 
pure  flame  on  unaccustomed  altars,  to  charm  aU 
classes  by  sacred  gladness  to  Him  who  made  the 
feast  His  favorite  place  for  genial  rebuke  and  aptest 
utterance,  —  this  is  all  well,  and  worthy  ;  but  to  gc 
from  the  quarterdeck  to  the  forecastle,  to  neve; 
forget  nor  despise  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  h(. 
was  digged,  to  seek  strenuously  for  fifty  years  to  lif  • 
these  brothers  of  the  deep  out  of  the  lower  deptL. 
of  their  sins  and  sufferings,  to  meet  them  always  u 
his  best  beloved  brethren,  to  compel  all  lordly 
landsmen  in  his  presence  to  give  them  proctideAiCt'  to 
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labor  for  their  salvation,  and  to  rejoice  over  it,  — this 
gave  him,  not  pre-eminence  alone  with  men,  but  with 
God.  This  showed  the  breadth  and  solidity  of  his 
nature.  It  was  not  wild  and  whimsical.  However 
higli  it  shot  up  in  needles,  it  was  over  based  on  the 
deep  and  wide  foundations  of  faith  and  humanity.  It 
kept  him  steadfast  and  strong  for  half  a  centuiy. 
like  the  sun,  he  blazed ;  but,  like  the  sun,  he  was 
more  a  firm-set,  solid  globe  than  a  shooting  atmos- 
phere of  light. 

The  last  reason  for  preparing  these  memorials 
is  not  his  society,  nor  his  service:  it  is  his  ori- 
ginality. Multitudes  have  been  equally  honored 
and  faithful,  who  die,  and  make  no  sign.  Genius 
alone  seems  to  have  the  prerogative  of  the  present 
and  the  future:  it  rules  the  generation  in  which 
it  lives,  and  all  the  generations  that  follow.  The 
rays  it  sends  forth  never  cease  their  shining.  In- 
cidents in  such  lives,  remarks  they  uttered,  are 
devoured  greedily  ages  after  they  are  dust.  This 
man  without  letters,  without  birth,  without  original 
position,  carried  his  adopted  city  on  the  end  of  his 
lance  for  a  generation,  simply  from  the  freshness  of 
his  genius. 

To  gather  up  a  few  —  alas,  how  few  I  —  of  these 
rays,  is  the  object  of  this  memorial.  If  we  only  had 
the  bright  thoughts  that  Socrates  dropped  so  often  in 
his  strolls  about  Athens,  the  pickings  of  Plato  would 
be  forgotten.  So  if  we  could  only  give  the  bon-moU 
that  flashed  from  Taylor's  lips  at  the  preachers* 
meetings,  at  camp-meetings,  in  his  pulpit,  and  prayei . 
3 
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meetings,  around  social  tables,  in  tlie  street,  in  a 
chance  meeting,  these  gathered  pebbles  would  ap- 
pear as  worthless  dust.  No  man  ever  lived  who 
more  constantlj  talked  in  tropes ;  whose  figures  were 
as  original  as  an  Oriental's,  and  as  brisk  as  a  French- 
man's ;  who  was  equal  master  of  repartee  and  simile ; 
who  was  afiluent  as  South  Afiric  fields  in  uncounted, 
ungathered  diamonds.  Not  a  sermon  that  had  not 
sentences  in  it,  which 

^  Had  raffered  a  lea  change 
Into  aomething  rich  and  strange.** 

Not  a  colloquy,  hardly  a  greeting,  that  did  not  turn 
up  a  gem.  Such  profusion,  like  that  of  most  un- 
lettered men,  made  the  sayings  not  alwajrs  hammered 
to  a  perfect  hardness,  or  polished  to  their  possible 
shapeliness  and  lustre.  They  lacked  uniform  excel- 
lence of  finish.  Yet  they  were  often  richer  than 
all  possible  finish  of  the  lapidary's.  Many  sprang 
forth  of  purest  ray  serene,  cut  and  complete  from 
their  birth. 

The  few  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  will  give  a 
faint  conception,  to  those  who  knew  him  not,  of  the 
originality  and  choiceness  of  his  endowments:  they 
may  help  the  many  that  knew  him,  to  retain 
iu  their  loving  memories  the  full-length  portrait  of 
their  friend  and  father;  and  they  may  help  to 
perpetuate  beyond  the  brief  moment  of  his  earthly 
stay  the  knowledge  and  the  characteristics  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  preachers  of  America, 
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who,  wherever  he  went,  and  upon  whomsoever  he 
shone,  shed  forth  the  sacred  light  of  consecrated 
genius,  the  illulninations  upon  his  own  soul  of  the 
countenance  of  his  Saviour  and  his  God. 


n. 
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The  New  Birth  often  tht  Baal  Birth.  —The  BnUiiff  PamIoii  Btronf  In  Tentb 
*  Hit  BM«pe .  —  Bofton  Slzt  j  Tean  Since. — Hean  Dr.  Qrlffln. — Drif ji 
Into  Bromfleld  StreeL — BIU«h  Heddlnf  the  Preacher.  ~  Thomaa  W.  Tneker 
leada  him  to  the  Altar.— HU  Oonveralon  and  Oreai  Joy.  —  HU  TeetlOMmj  to 
BUhop  Iloddlog  at  hill  Faneral. 


THE  beginning  of  Father  Taylor's  life  was  when 
he  was  converted.  If  ever  a  second  birth  was  a 
first  birth,  it  was  in  this  instance.  It  is  oftener  thui$ 
than  many  suppose.  A  few  men  of  genius  struggle 
into  light  without  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  most  remain  ^^  mute  and  inglorious  *'  un- 
less touched  with  this  life  divine.  Tlio  Church  has 
been  the  field  that  above  all  othci*s  has  yielded  abun- 
dant fruit  to  the  thought  of  the  world.  Christ  has 
been  the  chief  husbandman  of  genius.  Where  would 
Bunyan  have  been  but  for  the  Holy  Spirit?  That  wit 
8*^  keen,  that  fancy  so  delicate,  that  imagination  so 
mre,  would  have  been  lost  in  the  orgies  of  bear-baiting, 
bccr-drinking,  and  profanity.  Augustine's  genius  was 
drowned  in  dreams  and  dissipation,  until  it  was  lifted 
out  of  its  horrible  pit  by  the  grace  of  Christ. 

South,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ward  Beecher,  Gough,  Row- 
land Hill,  Spurgeon,  Hugh  Miller,  Robert  Hall  — 
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these  lights  of  the  church  and  the  world  were  with* 
out  light  but  for  the  illuminations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Milton  had  been  songless,  and  Cowper  and  Herbert  i 
Fuller  had  been  witless,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and 
Bishop  Hall  and  Erasmus,  save  for  renewing  grace. 
Luther's  flame  was  kindled  at  the  altar.  The  ge- 
nius that  wrought  the  cathedrals,  statues,  and  pictures 
of  media)yal  times  was  wrought  upon  by  the  spirit  of 
£Edth,  and  but  for  that  re-creation  would  have  been 
dead  while  it  lived. 

Thb  law  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  Father  Tay- 
lor. He  was  undoubtedly  a  wit  on  ship-board.  He 
could  not  have  roamed  the  seas  for  ten  years  and 
over,  associated  with  sailors  and  landsmen  in  many 
ports,  without  revealing  some  signs  of  the  talent 
which  afterwards  drew  so  many  to  his  feet.  But 
all  that  period  is  a  blank.  No  hint  of  such  a  life  stirs 
the  chaos  of  those  youthful  years.  His  first  re- 
membered deeds  and  words  associated  with  his  life 
:i8  a  sailor  are  after  his  conversion  and  in  connection 
with  it  Nothing  especially  dissolute  is  recorded  of 
those  earlier  days.  He  is  described  as  a  handsome 
fellow,  as  trim  and  taut  as  any  of  his  tribe ;  much 
beloved  by  his  shipmates,  and  deserving  their  love. 
But  they  give  no  memories  of  his  talent.  It  was 
much  to  say  of  him,  that  he  passed  those  perilous 
years  bom  boyhood  to  manhood  in  the  most  perilous 
of  callings  without  especial  stain  on  his  character. 

Still  the  genius  lay  folded  in  its  napkin.  He  was 
only  a  common  sailor,  untaught  in  letters,  imtrained 
in  manners,  unelevated    in  rank,  without  hope  or 
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thought  of  advancement,  like  multitudes  who  accept 
the  (ate  they  are  bom  to,  and  — 

^  Lire  and  die  unheard^ 
With  a  moat  Toioeless  tliooght  alieathing  it  as  a  sword.*' 

He  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  25,  1793. 
He  had  little  knowledge  of  his  parents.  He  remem- 
bered a  love  for  preaching  in  that  early  boyhood,  and 
especially  for  a  sort  that  afterwards  attracted  him, 
and  in  which  he  was  always  successful.  He  used  to 
preach  funeral-sermons  over  dead  chickens  and  kit- 
tens. He  would  gather  the  negro  boys  and  girls 
about  him,  and  discourse  in  most  pathetic  and  forcible 
language  on  the  life  and  death  of  the  departed.  If  he 
could  not  bring  them  to  tears  by  his  oratory,  he  failed 
not  to  avail  himself  of  the  whip,  and  lashed  them  to  ap- 
propriate grief  over  his  chickens  and  his  sermon.  This 
way  of  making  mourners  and  sympathetic  listeners 
was  afterwards  maintained  and  continued  in  the 
whip  his  tongue  so  often  applied  to  those  who  did 
not  suitably  respond  to  his  persuasive  efforts. 

This  love  of  preaching  and  of  responsive  auditories 
was  no  proof  of  his  spiritual  fitness  for  his  subsequent 
life-work.  It  showed  a  passion  for  pulpit-oratory,  but 
no  call  to  it.    That  call  slumbered  for  many  years. 

He  was  brought  up  on  a  place  near  the  city,  by 
a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  given  in  charge.  One 
day  when  he  was  about  seven  years  old,  he  was  pick- 
ing up  chips  for  his  foster-mother,  when  a  sea-captain 
passed  by,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  a 
sailor.     He  jumped  at  the  offer,  never  finished  pick- 
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ing  up  his  chips,  nor  returned  into  the  house  to  bid 
his  friends  ^^good-by,"  but  gave  himself  to  the 
stranger  without  fear  or  thought. 

Thus  began  a  life  which  continued  for  ten  years^ 
through  every  variety  of  that  stormy  experience. 
He  seldom  spoke  of  this  period  of  his  life,  and 
hardly  a  memory  of  it  remains.    It  was  a  blank. 

When  a  bronzed  youth  of  seventeen,  he  entered 
the  port  of  Boston.  Whether  he  had  previously  vis- 
ited this  city  or  not,  we  cannot  learn.  Perhaps  he 
had  become  familiar  with  its  features ;  perhaps  he 
was  stroUing  through  it  for  the  first  time,  when  he 
was  captured  by  his  heavenly  Master,  and  rescued 
from  the  Evil  One,  who  drags  so  many  of  his  calling 
down  to  destruction. 

Boston  was  then  a  lively  little  sea-port,  of  only 
about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  business  centre 
was  Dock  Square,  the  crowded  market-place,  whose 
little  size,  irregular,  triangular  shape,  and  dingy  drop« 
down  buildings,  made  it  closely  resemble  the  market* 
places  of  old  European  towns. 

Hanover  Street,  and  Comhill,  now  Washington 
Street,  were  its  chief  thoroughfares.  Tremont  Street 
was  lined  with  residences  hidden  in  gardens,  as  those 
of  oldest  Cambridge  are  to-day,  but  are  fast  ceasing 
to  be.  Old  South  was  well  up  town ;  Summer  Street 
was  a  haunt  of  retired  gentlemen  and  retiring  lovers, 
who  did  their  soft  whisperings  and  languishing  prom- 
enades under  its  green  shadows.  The  rest  of  the 
town  was  a  semi-wilderness.  The  Common  was  a 
cow-posture :  a  few  houses  fronted  it  on  the  north  and 
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east;  and  the  n^;io-quart«r3  were  tlurost  away  behind 
Uiese  Beacon-hill  lords,  in  dirt  and  infamy. 

The  streets,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  pave- 
less  lanes  and  alleys,  choked  with  traffic  and  dust 
The  whole  city  was  a  narrow  belt  stretching  along 
the  shore,  and  going  back  only  a  few  rods  from  the 
yet  nnwalled  sea.  Two  long  wharves  were  thrust 
out  over  the  mud  left  bare  by  the  ebbing  tide; 
a  new  and  stately  brick  block  covered  one  of 
these,  while  crafts  of  all  seas  and  flags  hugged  their 
sides,  and  made  them  livelier  even  than  they  are 
to-day. 

Adjoining  one  of  these  wharves  lay  an  unknown 
vessel,  with  its  unknown  captain,  cargo,  and  port  of 
departure,  that  had  among  its  unknown  sailors  one 
that  has  since  become  so  well  known.  The  brown, 
tough,  wiry  lad,  then  already  — 

"  Known  to  OTeiy  star  and  CTcrj  wind  that  blows,** 

but  utterly  unknown  of  men,  and  seemingly  unknown 
almost  of  his  parents  and  his  God,  left  his  craft  in  his 
sailor-costume,  and  strolled  through  the  streets  of  the 
small  but  active  commercial  metropolis  of  his  coun- 
try, on  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1811. 
On  what  thoughts  he  was  intent  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge; probably  on  the  usual  thoughtless  errands 
of  sabbath-wandering  )'outh.  He  passed  by  Park- 
street  Church,  where  Dr.  Griffin  was  then  preach- 
ing, and  whose  sermon  he  afterwards  described,  and 
turned  down  the  lane  just  north  of  it  on  the  right 
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of  the  street.  The  Methodist  chapel  was  located 
in  that  alley.  Both  of  these  churches  had  been 
built  but  a  few  years.  The  Methodists  were  offered 
the  site  of  the  Park-street  Church,  then  unoccupied, 
a  position  far  more  eligible  than  the  one  they  pur- 
chased ;  but  they  felt  too  poor  to  erect  a  structure 
suitable  to  such  a  location,  or,  as  they  put  it,  they 
could  not  put  up  a  church  with  three  sides  of  finished 
brick ;  and  so  retreated  to  the  humbler  quarters  near 
at  hand. 

Perhaps  he  drifted  into  Park  Street  on  this  very 
occasion,  as  he  used  to  relate  this  incident. 

**  I  was  walking  along  Tremont  Street,  and  the  bell 
of  Park-street  Church  was  tolling.  I  put  in ;  and, 
going  to  the  door,  I  saw  the  port  was  full.  I  up  helm, 
unfurled  topsail,  and  made  for  the  gallery ;  entered 
safely,  doffed  cap  or  pennant,  and  scud  imder  bare 
poles  to  tlio  corner  pew.  There  I  hove  to,  and  came 
to  anchor.  The  old  man,  Dr.  Griffin,  was  just 
naming  his  text,  which  was,  ^  But  he  lied  unto 
hun.' " 

^*  As  he  went  on,  and  stated  item  after  item,  —  how 
the  devil  lied  to  men,  and  how  his  imps  led  them  into 
sin,  —  I  said  a  hearty  *  Amen ; '  for  I  knew  all  about 
it.    I  had  seen  and  felt  the  whole  of  it. 

^^  Pretty  soon  he  unfurled  the  mainsail,  raised  the 
topsail,  run  up  the  pennants  to  free  breeze ;  and  I 
tell  you,  the  old  ship  Gospel  never  sailed  more  pros- 
perously. Tho  salt  spray  flew  in  every  direction ;  but 
more  especially  did  it  run  down  my  cheeks.  I  was 
melted.    Every  one  in  the  house  wept.     Satan  had 
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to  strike  sail ;  his  guns  were  dismounted  or  spiked ;  hi« 
various  light  crafts,  by  which  he  led  sinners  captive, 
were  all  beached;  and  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's 
host  rode  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  I  was 
young  then.  I  said,  ^  Why  can't  I  preach  so  ?  I'll 
try  it.' " 

This  event  probably  happened  after  his  conver- 
sion ;  for  he  was  not  in  a  mood  before  to  appreciate  a 
sermon. 

It  might  have  been  a  providential  leading,  when 
this  poor  youth  turned  away  from  the  elegant  church, 
then  the  handsomest  in  the  city,  —  and  not  far  from 
that  rank  to-day,  —  probably  because  its  elegance  too 
sharply  contrasted  with  his  appearance,  and  entered 
the  lowlier  conventicle.  He  had  possibly  never 
been  brought  to  Christ  if  this  door  had  not  been 
opened. 

Even  this  chapel  was  too  ornate  for  him,  —  at  least 
its  entrance.  He  climbed  in  at  a  window.  Whether 
the  crowd  was  so  great  that  he  could  find  no  other  mode 
of  entrance,  or  whether  his  outcast  state  and  feelings 
led  him  to  ^^  hang  round  "  the  window  through  which 
the  subsequent  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  drew  him, 
we  have  never  heard.  Possibly  both :  for  the  church 
in  those  days  was  crowded ;  and  the  poor,  shy  sailor, 
without  a  home  or  friends,  felt  himself  an  alien,  and 
took  his  place  where  this  feeling  prompted.  An  out- 
cast was  properly  outside  the  sacred  walls. 

Who  brought  him  to  Christ  ?  It  took  a  man  to 
jave  such  a  man.  The  preacher  that  night  was  Rev. 
Elijah  Hedding.    He  was  stationed  for  the  first  time 
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in  the  chief  church  of  his  denomination  in  the  chief 
city  of  the  East.  He  was  afterwards  twice  stationed 
there.  He  was  a  powerful  preacher,  of  the  solid 
and  earnest  type,  full  of  matter,  full  of  fire.  A 
large  man,  with  large  head,  sober  ways,  borne  down 
by  the  greatness  of  his  mission,  he  was  already 
marked  out  by  the  church  of  this  section  as  its 
favorite  leader.  He  was  then  thirty-one  years  old, 
in  the  juicy  vigor  of  his  manhood.  He  was  bom  in 
Duchess  County,  New  York ;  born  again  in  Vermont 
when  sixteen  years  old ;  became  immediately  a  great 
circuit-rider  and  a  greater  revivalist,  and  at  tliis  early 
age  had  been  brought  to  Boston  for  a  few  months 
only,  probably  to  tide  the  new  enterprise  over  its  first 
embarrassments.  His  style  of  preaching  was  strong, 
clear,  simple,  earnest,  devout :  common-sense  on  fire 
was  its  truest  characteristic. 

It  is  noticeable  that  two  such  famous  preachers  as 
Dr.  Griffin  and  Bishop  Hedding  should  have  been 
brought  together  the  only  time  in  their  history, 
around  the  conversion  of  Father  Taylor,  though  that 
conjunction  was  merely  nominal.  He  passed  by  the 
one,  and  drew  near  the  other,  as  if  only  such  fishers 
of  men  could  catch  such  a  man.  He  always  spoke 
admiringly  of  Dr.  Griffin,  though  Bishop  Hedding 
was  the  idol  of  his  heart.  It  may  have  been  that  only 
Buch  a  man  of  power  could  affect  such  a  man  of  power. 
The  homoeopathic  axiom  might  be  modified  to  this 
case,  and  the  Similia  similia  curanty  ^^  Like  cures  like," 
be  the  appropriate  motto  for  this  event  in  his  histoiy. 
Appropriate  if  one  found  it  necessary  to  regard  ex« 
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olusively  the  human  instxuments  God  employs  in  the 
work  of  conversion.  The  Holy  Ghost  in  this  service 
shows  how  indifferent  He  is  sometimes  to  all  channels 
of  His  diAdne  impulses.  It  was  shown  in  this  instance 
also.  For  tlio  preaching  of  Mr.  Hedding  was  only 
one  of  the  causes  of  his  conversion.  After  the  dis- 
coui*so  the  usual  invitation  was  given  for  mourners  U> 
come  forward.  The  sailor  had  been  drawn  through 
the  window  by  the  preacher,  but  had  got  no  farther. 
The  young  people  then,  as  now,  responded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  preacher  by  their  own  direct  effort,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  invitation  was  given,  started  from  their 
seats  to  solicit  personally  the  unconverted  to  come 
forward  for  prayers. 

Among  those  who  went  out  on  this  mission  was  a 
young  man  of  nineteen,  named  Thomas  W.  Tucker. 
As  he  walked  down  the  aisle,  his  eye  lighted  on  the 
affected  youth.  He  spoke  to  him,  and  asked  him  to 
go  forward.  It  was  the  first  time  that  any  one  had 
seemed  to  care  for  his  soul ;  perhaps  the  first  time 
that  he  had  been  kindly  addressed  by  any  person 
outside  of  his  own  vocation.  He  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaty, went  forward,  and  began  to  beg  for  mercy. 

Father  Taylor  was  always  very  demonstrative.  The 
lad  Taylor  was  none  the  less  so.  While  earnest 
pi-ayers  were  offered  in  his  behalf  by  the  preacher  and 
the  brethren,  ho  also  began  to  wrestle  with  God  him- 
self. With  strong  supplications  he  implored  forgiving 
grace  ;  and,  as  his  fiiend  and  deliverer  says  in  a  note 
lately  written  in  his  eightieth  year,* ''  before   the 

•  He  liM  died  einoe  thli  book  iru  begun 
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meeting  was  closed  he  was  brought  mto  the  liberty 
of  God's  children."    He  immediately  began  — 

*"  To  toll  to  all  around 
AVbat  a  dear  &iviour  ho  liail  fottntl." 

He  was  a  shouting  Methodist.  Most  Methodists  in 
those  days  were  of  this  class.  "  Our  meetings/*  says 
Father  Tucker,  ^^  were  not  remarkable  for  their  still- 
ness, even  in  Boston ; "  and  Edward  T.  Taylor  was 
no  stiller  than  the  rest.  He  had  found  the  pearl  of 
great  price :  why  should  he  not  rejoice  over  it?  He 
was  at  last  at  homo :  why  should  he  not  make  merry 
and  be  glad  ?  He  had  never  before  been  in  a  father's 
house.  He  had  reached  his  heavenly  Father's  first. 
How  could  he  help  shouting  for  joy?  The  poor, 
homeless,  pareniless  wanderer  had  found  riches,  home, 
]mrents.  The  house  was  warmed  with  the  smile  of 
God.  The  armor  of  Christ  encompassed  him ;  the 
grasp  of  affectionate  brothera  and  sistei's  astonished 
him.  He  had  found  his  Father's  family .  They  were 
l>oor  in  this  world's  goods,  but  heirs  of  the  kingdom. 
They  could  sing  lustily,  — 

"  What  poor,  despised  company 
Of  travellers  are  these?" 

And  then  break  forth  with  rejoicings,  — 

"  Oh  I  these  are  of  a  royal  line, 
All  servants  of  the  King ; 
Heirs  of  immortal  crowns,  divine, 
And,  lol  for  joy  they  sing." 

Their  comings-together  were  seasons  of  great  com* 
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fort  and  gladness  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  loved 
one  another  as  He»  their  divine  Head,  had  given  com- 
mandment. Their  ministers  were  clothed  with  sal- 
vation, and  the  saints  shouted  aloud  for  joy. 

Into  this  happy  family,  on  that  autumn  evening  in 
1811,  did  this  long-lost  son  find  himself  admitted. 
He  broke  out  in  his  own  language.  Love  opened  the 
long-dumb  lips,  and  he  prayed  and  spoke  that  night. 
What  he  said  is  not  remembered ;  but  it  is  never  be- 
fore reported  by  any  hearer  that  he  spoke  at  alL 
Undoubtedly  he  spoke  after  his  subsequent  fashion, 
in  quaintness  and  freshness,  though  with  a  much 
greater  mixture  of  bad  grammar,  wild  words,  and 
other  defects,  than  he  afterwards  exhibited.  Yet  the 
sweet  spirit,  the  humorous  touch,  the  burning  en- 
treaty, the  felicitous  expression,  were  all  there.  The 
first  taste  of  a  new  fountain  is  precisely  like  its  fol- 
lowing streams.  His  own  description  of  this  conver- 
sion is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  deserves  men- 
tion, OS  that  utterance  of  his,  connected  with  this  new 
birtli,  which,  if  not  his  first  recorded  word,  was  un- 
doubtedly very  like  what  he  said  on  that  memorable 
night  in  his  history,  and  is  at  least  his  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  then  he  began  first  to  be.  He  said, 
"  I  was  di*aggcd  through  tlie  lubber-hole  "  (the  win- 
dow), "brought  down  by  a  broadside  from  the  sev- 
enty-four, Elijah  Hodding,  and  foil  into  tlio  arms  of 
Thomas  W.  Tucker." 

He  never  failed  to  dwell  on  this  event  with  glad- 
ness. He  rarely  saw  the  companion  into  whose  arms 
he  fell,  that  he  did  not  mention  his  instrumentality  in 
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his  salvation,  and  kiss  him  affectionately  in  token  of 
his  gratitude.  He  always  referred  to  the  bishop  in 
terms  of  profoundest  love  and  pride,  and  undoubtedly 
sought  him  out  first  among  the  heavenly  hosts  as 
that  one  under  God  who  had  been  the  means  of  re- 
deeming him  unto  God  through  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  of  making  him  a  king  and  priest  forever. 

At  the  memorial  service  on  his  death,  held  by  the 
New-England  Conference  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church,  at  its  session  in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  April  19, 
1852,  Father  Taylor  referred  to  these  events,  and  to 
his  relations  to  his  honored  friend.  A  correspondent 
of  **  The  Springfield  Republican,"  of  that  date,  thus 
describes  his  address :  — 

**  Last  evening,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  with  funeral  services,  in  commemoration 
of  the  late  venerable  Bishop  Elijah  Hedding ;  prayer 
by  Rev.  A.  D.  Merrill.  Bishop  Mon-is,  though  exces- 
sively exhausted  by  the  labors  of  the  conference, 
opened  with  a  brief  but  touching  eulogy  in  behalf 
of  the  departed  patriarch.  The  first  time  he  saw 
him  was  at  Baltimore,  at  the  general  conference  in 
1824,  where  Mr.  Hedding  was  first  made  bishop.  He 
had  been  familiar  with  him  for  many  years,  in  social 
and  professional  relations,  and  ever  found  him  the 
same  calm,  noble,  imswerving  friend  and  servant  of 
Christ.  When  Mr.  Hedding  first  began  the  travelling 
connection,  he  felt  himself  deficient  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  the  English  language,  and  purchased  a 
small  grammar  for  study.  But  the  prejudice  against 
education  was  so  strong  among  the  Methodists  at 
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that  time,  tbut  he  dared  not  be  seen  studyirig  the 
grammar;  and  so,  while  travelling,  he  would  study  by 
stealth,  when  any  person  approached  being  compelled 
to  hide  his  book.  He  at  last  attained  to  high  scholar- 
shi]),  and  versatility  in  various  branches  of  literature. 
Bishop  Morris  gave  a  most  lucid,  yet  simple,  view  of 
the  man,  and  closed  by  describing  his  triumphant  exit 
The  last  words  Bishop  Hedding  was  heard  to  utter, 
while  pushing  off  from  mortal  shores,  were,  ^'  Glory  to 
God,  glory,  glory,  glory  I"  We  observed  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  closely-cultivated  clergymen 
deeply  and  unusually  moved  by  Bishop  Morris's  calm, 
dignified,  yet  truly  eloquent  allusions  to  Hedding. 

"  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kilbum,  who  gave 
a  very  concise  and  comprehensive  notice  of  the 
deceased.  The  service  was  concluded  by  Father 
Taylor.  He  opened  his  remarks  in  a  manner  entirely 
different  horn  what  was  expected.  The  peroration 
was  a  masterpiece  of  the  grand,  the  original,  the 
touching,  and  sublime.  In  Bishop  Hedding,  he  had 
lost  a  father,  —  the  only  father  he  ever  knew,  since 
at  au  early  day  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and  now  was 
unable  to  find  the  grave  of  either  father  or  mother. 
He  came  into  Boston  a  little  sailor-boy,  about  forty 
years  ago,  and  sought  a  place  of  woi*ship.  He  wan- 
dered into  Dr.  Griffin's  church,  and  heard  him  a  while ; 
tlicn,  while  passing  down  the  street,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  a  voice,  coming  from  a  church  crowded  with 
enchained  auditoi-s.  He  entered  the  porch,  and  stood 
healing.  The  preacher  went  on;  and,  at  last,  the 
sailor-boy  became  so  interested,  that  he  walked  clear 
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op  the  aisle,  so  that  he  could  see  the  preacher  nearer. 
He  stood  till  he  found  himself  all  riddled  through  and 
through  by  the  man  of  (rod,  and  then  he  fell  to  the 
floor,  weeping.  That  preacher  was  Hedding,  and 
from  that  hour  he  had  been  his  father. 

^^  But  now  his  fatlier  had  gone.  Mr.  Taylor  here 
grew  unusually  pathetic,  in  dwelling  upon  the  glori- 
ous exit  of  Hedding,  and  on  the  spirit-home  to  which 
he  had  gone.  It  was  good  enough  for  a  bishop  to  die, 
shouting  ^^  Glory,  glory  I ''  and  in  the  smoke  ascend 
to  heaven.  He  invoked  the  presence  of  the  departed 
patriarch,  and  prayed  that  the  ministry  of  his  spirit 
might  be  near.  He  believed  that  all  the  retinue  of 
heaven  would  not  prevent  that  sainted  spirit  from 
often  coming  down  to  mingle  with  those  beloved 
brethren  whom  he  had  left  laboring  below.  It  was 
a  tliought  full  of  rapture  and  joy.  Here  the  whole 
audience  seemed  deeply  moved  in  sympathy,  as  though 
actually  realizing  the  animating  presence  of  celestial 
spirits,  hovering  around  on  missions  of  divine  good. 
It  was  a  scene  of  surpassing  delight;  and,  none  enter- 
taining faith  in  a  rational  Christian  philosophy,  would 
have  failed  being  elevated  with  the  gladsome  theme 
of  immortality.  Each  soul  seemed  to  leap  with  joy 
at  the  presentation  of  immortal  life ;  and  the  spiritual, 
affectional  elements  of  the  heart  expanded  with  the  sol- 
emn and  serene  hope  of  soon  joining  the  innumerable 
throng  of  heavenly  witnesses,  hovering  over  this 
stormy  pathway  of  the  world,  whispering  of  a  world 
where  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  clasp  hands 
with  palms  of  victory,  and  lift  the  everlasting  song.' 
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Blf  Sptritnal  IIoD6jmooa.— HIa  FIrai-nnMBterad  Jaat— H«  • 
PriYAt0«r;l0  CapUirad.— ABoHonFriaiidaFriaiid  Indeed.  — H«l 
Cbaplalii  to  bto  Fellow-Prlaoiien.  —  Hli  Flnt  Semon  and  Its  Sbaip  Potat. 
—  Bla  YlatUnt  and  ber  Bewwd.— Ula  Trial-Samon  wad  lis  Tm.  — B»- 
oomw  •  Peddler.— TaraeVtemtrtlM  la  8Mi«oe,aiid  begine  to  pveoeh,— 
flnt  et  o  Wldow*»  nowe,  tben  at  tbe  •'  Boek  Bebool-boue.**— Hie  8ojiiife 
and  Dolngi  at  Baofoa  and  tbe  Begloa  lomd  about. 

THE  young  sailor  was  not  allowed  to  long  enjoy 
the  society  of  his  new-found  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Christ  Jesus.  He  had  to  leave  his  ^^seyenty- 
four,'*  the  cannonader  of  a  preacher,  and  his  beloved 
comrades.  The  stress  of  Nature  is  on  us  all.  Una- 
ware of  the  value  of  the  gift  that  was  in  him,  only 
aware  that  he  was  happy  in  the  Lord,  and  that  a  new 
song  had  been  put  into  his  mouth,  he  turns  again  to  his 
vocation.  But  he  had  a  honeymoon  on  shore,  it  ap- 
pears, from  some  minutes  of  memories.  A  good  lady 
tells  the  story  of  his  attending  class-meeting  at  her 
house.  Probably  it  was  in  coining  thither  on  a  stormy 
night,  a  good  ways  from  his  boarding-house,  that  his 
first-remembered  jest  was  uttered :  when  she  asked 
him  how  he  got  there  on  such  a  night,  he  answered, 
**  On  my  mofher's  colt" 
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He  was  beloved  by  all  at  tiie  start ;  and  his  bright 
sayings  found  lodgement  in  many  remembering  ears 
and  hearts.  His  fervor,  simplicity,  and  humor  drew 
attention  instantly ;  and,  had  his  cultiure  been  up  to 
the  humble  standard  requked  by  hb  church  at  that 
time,  he  would  have  soon  been  thrust  out  into  the 
ministry.  But  he  was  scarcely  able  to  read ;  and  one 
who  could  not  read  his  hymns  or  text  was  thought 
hardly  sufficiently  educated  for  his  very  liberal 
church  in  that  very  liberal  era  of  her  development. 
Ic  was  better  that  he  should  grow  slowly.  So  off  he 
went  to  sea  again :  this  time  joining  patriotism  and 
his  profession  together,  by  embarking  in  a  privateer, 
**  The  Black  Hawk."  He  harmed  the  British  merchant- 
service  as  the  American  was  harmed  by  British  pri- 
vateers nearly  half  a  century  afterwards.  Whether 
he  succeeded  in  doing  much  damage  or  not  is  not 
recorded.  The  damage  he  suffered  is  better  recorded. 
He  was  captured  by  a  British  man-of-war,  and  carried 
to  MellviUe  Island,  thence  to  Dartmoor  Prison,  and 
confined  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  His  confinement  was 
relieved  by  an  act  of  friendship,  the  fruit  of  his  Bos- 
ton experience,  and  that  showed  how  valuable  in  its 
earthly,  no  less  than  in  its  heavenly  relations,  was  the 
kinship  he  had  made  in  Bromfield  Lane.  The  story 
and  its  pleasant  sequel  were  thus  told  in  the  columns 
of  "The  Methodist" :  — 

"During  the  last  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  there  lived  in  an  obscure  suburb  of  the 
city  of  Boston  a  poor  but  devoted  English  woman, 
who,  having  lost  her  husband  soon  after  her  emigra- 
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tion,  depended  for  her  subsistence  on  the  earnings  of 
her  needle.  Her  neighbors  were  of  the  lowest  cla8S« 
ignorant  and  vicious.  She  felt  in  her  poverty  and 
toils,  that  God  might  have  oast  her  lot  in  these  un 
favorable  circumstances  for  some  good  purpose,  and 
began  zealously  to  plan  for  the  religious  improvement 
of  her  neighborhood.  Among  other  means,  she 
opened  her  small  front-room  several  times  a  week  for 
a  prayer-meeting,  and  procured  the  aid  of  several 
Methodists  in  conducting  it.  Much  of  the  good  seed 
thus  scattered  with  a  £uth  that  hoped  against  hope, 
and  in  a  soil  that  seemed  nothing  but  arid  sand,  pro- 
duced good  fruit.  Among  the  attendants  at  the 
evening-meeting  was  a  young  mariner,  with  an  intel- 
lectual eye,  a  prepossessing  countenance,  and  the 
generous  susceptibilities  of  a  sailor's  heart.  Amid 
the  corruptions  of  his  associates,  he  had  been  noted 
for  his  temperance  and  excellent  disposition.  His 
fine  traits  interested  much  the  good  English  woman 
and  her  religious  associates ;  and  they  could  not  see 
why  Grod  would  not  m«ake  some  use  of  him  among 
his  comrades.  She  hoped  tliat  Providence  would  in 
same  way  provide  for  his  future  instruction ;  but,  in 
tlie  midst  of  her  anticipations,  ho  was  suddenly  sum- 
moned away  to  sea.  He  had  been  out  but  a  short 
time  when  the  vessel  was  seized  by  a  British  priva- 
teer, and  carried  into  Halifax,  where  the  crew  suffered 
a  long  and  wretched  imprisonment. 

"  A  year  had  passed  away,  during  which  the  good 
woman  had  heard  nothing  of  the  young  mariner. 
Her  hopes  of  him  were  abandoned  as  extravagant,  in 
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Wew  of  his  unsettled  mode  of  life,  and  its  peculiar 
impediments  to  his  improvement.  Still,  she  remem* 
bered  and  prayed  for  him  with  the  solicitude  of  a 
mother.  About  this  time  she  received  a  letter  from 
her  kindred,  who  had  settled  in  Halifax,  on  business 
which  required  her  to  visit  that  town.  While  there, 
her  habitual  disposition  to  be  useful  led  her,  with  a 
few  friends,  to  visit  the  prison  with  tracts.  In  one 
apartment  were  the  American  prisoners.  As  she  ap* 
preached  the  grated  door,  a  voice  shouted  her  name, 
calling  her  mother ;  and  a  youth  beckoned  and  leaped 
for  joy  at  the  grate :  it  was  the  lost  sailor-boy.  They 
wept  and  conversed  like  mother  and  son ;  and  when 
she  left  she  gave  him  a  Bible,  his  future  guide  and 
comfort.  During  her  stay  at  Halifax,  she  constantly 
visited  the  prison ;  supplying  the  youth  with  tracts, 
religious  books,  and  clothing,  and  endeavoring,  by 
her  conversation,  to  secure  the  religious  impressions 
made  on  his  mind  by  the  prayer-meetings  in  Boston. 
After  some  months,  she  removed  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  Provinces,  and  for  years  she  heard  nothing  mora 
of  the  youth.  .  .  • 

**  During  my  second  year  in  Boston,  an  aged  English 
local  preacher  moved  to  the  city  from  the  British 
Provinces,  and  became  connected  with  my  charge. 
His  wife,  though  advanced  in  years,  had  that  collo- 
quial vivacity,  motherly  aiFectionateness,  and  air  of 
tidiness  which  we  often  find  in  the  better-trained 
women  of  the  common  people  of  England.  I  felt  a 
cordial  comfortableness  about  their  humble  hearth 
which  was  not  to  be  found  in  more  stately  dwellings^ 
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and  often  resorted  to  it  for  an  hour  of  sooiability  and 
conversation.  I  thus  became  acquainted  with  her 
history,  her  former  residence  in  the  city,  the 
evening  prayer-meeting,  her  removal  to  the  Prov- 
inces, her  second  marriage.  .  .  . 

^^  The  old  local  preacher  was  mingling  in  a  public 
throng  one  day  with  a  friend,  when  they  met  ^  Father 
Taylor.'  A  few  words  of  introduction  led  to  a  firee 
conversation,  in  which  the  former  residence  of  his 
wife  in  the  city  was  mentioned.  An  allusion  was 
made  to  her  prayer-meeting :  her  former  name  was 
asked  by  ^  Father  Taylor.'  He  seemed  seized  ^7  an 
impulse ;  inquired  tiieir  residence ;  hastened  away, 
and  in  a  short  time  arrived  in  a  carriage,  with  all  his 
family,  at  the  home  of  the  aged  pair.  There  a  scene 
ensued  which  I  must  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.  *  Father  Taylor '  was  the  sailor-boy  of  the 
prayer-meeting  and  the  prison ;  the  old  lady  was  the 
widow  who  had  first  cared  for  his  soul.  They  had 
met  once  more. 

'^  Her  husband  has  since  gone  to  heaven ;  and  she 
resides  in  humble  but  comfortable  obscurity,  un- 
known to  the  world,  but  having  exerted  upon  it, 
through  the  sailor-preacher,  an  influence  for  good 
which  the  final  day  alone  can  fully  reveal." 

The  piety  he  thus  exhibited  and  educated  bore  its 
first  fruits  among  his  shipmates.  The  captives  were 
compelled  to  listen  to  a  chaplain  whose  read-prayers 
were  an  abomination  in  their  Puritan  ears,  and  whose 
«ermons,  full  of  British  sentiments,  grated  harshly  on 
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their  American  feelings.  They  had  noted  young 
Taylor's  piety  and  fervor ;  and  they  urged  him,  as 
Jonah's  shipmates  did  their  stray  prophet,  to  rise 
and  call  upon  his  God. 

"  You  can  pray  for  yourself,"  they  said :  "  we  have 
often  noticed  these  devotions :  why  not  pray  for  us, 
and  so  rid  us  of  this  disagreeable  chaplain." 

He  timidly  engaged  in  the  work  to  which  the 
voice  within  and  the  voices  without  alike  invited  him. 
He  had  such  **  liberty  "  in  the  act,  that  all  felt  as  if 
unchained  under  the  inspiring  Presence.  They  asked 
the  commandant  to  relieve  the  chaplain  of  his  prayer- 
duty  with  them,  as  they  could  supply  themselves 
from  a  chaplain  of  their  own.  The  favor  was  granted 
them ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  call  upon  their  Gk>d 
after  the  fashion  of  their  own  country,  and  by  the 
lips  of  their  own  fellow-prisoner. 

Emboldened  by  their  success  in  exchanging  a  hos- 
tile for  a  loyal  chaplain  in  one  part  of  the  service, 
they  made  a  yet  further  effort.  They  said  to  the  boy 
that  prayed  so  well,  ^*  You  must  preach  also."  He 
protested  against  such  presumption.  **  Preach,  im- 
possible I  "  he  could  not  read :  how  could  he  preach  ? 
But  they  were  as  sick  of  the  sermons  to. which  they 
were  forced  to  listen  as  they  hod  been  of  the  prayers. 
They  had  got  rid  of  one ;  they  would  of  the  other. 
They  declared  that  he  could  talk  on  his  feet  as  well 
as  on  his  knees ;  that  all  they  wanted  was  compliance 
with  the  requisition  of  the  commandant;  and  this 
he  could  accomplish  to  their  satisfaction.  Pressed 
by  these  comrades,  but  moved  also  within  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  he  diffidently  began  his  life-work.  He  began 
it  characteristically. 

Sitting  down  with  one  of  his  shipmates,  he  asked 
him  to  read  passages  from  the  Bible.  As  he  read, 
Taylor  listened,  with  ear  attent  for  a  word  that  would 
suggest  a  sermon.  He  was  a  prisoner,  and  felt  it ;  a 
patriot,  and  felt  it ;  a  Christian,  and  felt  it  The  fel« 
low  prisoner  and  patriot,  possibly  fellow-Christian 
also,  opened  and  read  from  the  Ecclesiastes.  He 
struck  on  this  passage,  ^*  A  poor  and  a  wise  child 
better  is  than  an  old  and  foolish  king." 

"  Stop  I "  cried  Taylor;  "  read  that  again." 

It  was  read  again. 

"  That  will  do  I "  he  exclaims.  "  Give  me  the  chap* 
ter  and  verse." 

Chapter  and  verse  were  given,  and  the  young  man 
sat  brooding  his  sermon.  The  hour  came  and  the  au- 
dience, —  not  the  regular  hour,  for  that  would  have 
brought  the  regular  preacher,  —  but  an  extempora- 
neous occasion,  a  sort  of  trial-meeting,  as  well  as  trial- 
sermon.  The  youth  began,  blundering  and  tangled, 
but  with  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him  ;  which  root 
speedily  burst  forth  into  rich  blossoms  and  fruit.  As 
he  rushed  on  the  river  of  his  speech,  and  described 
the  old  and  foolish  king,  with  burning  words  of  sar- 
casm and  illustration,  they  all  trembled  for  them* 
selves  and  their  youthful  preacher:  for  his  Itoslon- 
Richmond  blood  was  up.  The  king  their  fathers  had 
fought  for  eight  weary  years,  from  whom  they  had 
wrested  their  independence,  was  then,  though  an 
idiot,  ^^  old  and  foolish,"  waging  war  against  the  sons 
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of  their  fathers,  and  holding  him  and  his  associates 
fast  in  his  cruel  chains.  He  blazed  in  similes,  de- 
scribing such  a  character.  He  fired  broadside  aftel 
broadside  of  wit  and  madness  into  the  sinking  craft. 
Seeing  the  peril  in  which  his  epithets  were  placing 
him,  he  cried  out,  — 

^^  You  think  I  mean  King  George :  I  don't,  I  mean 
the  Devil." 

This  hit  was  worse  than  all  that  preceded  it, 
and  set  him  down  at  once  for  being  as  adroit  as  he 
was  bold,  as  capable  of  firing  Parthian  arrows  as  ad- 
vancing shots.  The  officers  could  have  found  no  fault 
with  such  a  retreat,  and  the  prisoners  exulted  in  its 
tact  and  point.  He  was  instantly  voted  their  chap- 
lain ;  and  a  note  was  sent  to  the  commandant  petition- 
ing for  the  privilege  of  having  their  own  praying 
and  preaching  done  by  their  fellow-captive.  It  was 
granted. 

Thus  he  began  his  life-work  among  his  own  brothers 
of  the  sea,  in  the  hold  of  a  prison-vessel,  himself 
a  prisoner. 

We  do  not  recall  a  like  instance.  Joseph  exercised 
his  prophetic  gifts  in  prison ;  but  he  had  been  before 
recognized  by  his  jealous  brothers  as  appointed  to  this 
service.  Silas  and  Paul  made  the  walls  of  their  dun- 
geon echo  to  their  shoutings ;  but  they  had  both  been 
revival  preachera  long  before  this  experience  befell 
them.  Bunyan,  Daniel,  Montgomery,  many  Puritan, 
Wesleyan,  and  other  ministers  of  Christ,  have 
preaclied  the  gospel  in  their  cells ;  but  Edward  T. 
Taylor  was  noticeable  among  them  all  for  being 


€mi  iaio  tike 
adf  a  captnre. 

It  ssf  knre  aeeaed  to  Um,  ^  to  tkai  tiae,  tkal 
hit  ontriit  jfmth  Ind  tirrnw  iwt  ilrenlift  mhh  Uiu 
Terj  joj  into  whidi  he  had  been  fified  at  tint  Bnan- 
lEdd-streei  altar.  He  had  foand  his  Fadio's  home, 
Ottly  to  be  thntst  intogieater  hoiaf If  innf  m  Hissool 
had  been  lifted  up  to  heaTen,  ool  j  to  be  the  moie  cast 
down*  Hr  had  jtwit  nnt  frnm  thmr  frippj  rUm  nnci!l 
ingB^  thoee  shoutiiig  pnjer-meetiiigB,  those  waim 
gratis,  and  sacred,  sonny  smiles,  those  earnest,  godly 
sennons,  all  that  heaTenly  eompanionship,  and  had 
found  himself  among  enemies  and  in  captiyity.  Con- 
fined in  a  dirt]r  bold,  fed  onmiseraUe  food,  his  uneasy 
spirit  dashed  against  the  walls  of  his  prison-house. 
He  pined  for  liberty. 

But  ^^  this  loi^;ii^,  this  forever  sighing,**  drove  him 
to  bis  knees  and  his  Christ.  He  built  up  inwardly  in 
fetitb  and  purpose.    He  grew  in  grace  and  in  character. 

Above  all,  he  was  led  by  this  chastisement  to  the 
work  of  his  life  ;  out  of  his  prison  he  came  forth  a 
preacher.  He  might  have  never  attained  that  honor 
but  for  these  painful  events.  It  took  this  power- 
ful pressure  to  solidify  such  incongruous  elements, 
to  crystallize  such  an  inchoate  genius.  No  more 
clearly  did  Saintine,  as  prisoner,  learn  the  true  faith 
by  studying  the  tiny  flower  under  his  cell-window, 
than  did  the  young  sailor  learn  his  life-work  under 
this  misfortune.     He 

^  Touched  God's  right  hand  in  the  darimess, 
And  wai  lifted  up  and  strengthened." 
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He  emerged  from  his  captivity,  not  ready  for  hia 
calling,  bat  in  preparation  for  it.  His  doom  was 
sealed ;  and,  however  long  he  might  linger  by  the  way, 
his  destiny  was  marked  out.  He  must  be  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Edward  T.  Taylor,  though  thrust  out  into  the 
ministry  by  his  Master,  was  not  sent  forth  unpre- 
pared. He  Iiad  the  armor  of  righteousness  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  He  had  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  the  shield  of  faith. 
In  this  he  quenched  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked. 
He  was  even  more  endowed  than  this ;  for  he  had  a 
wit  of  the  brightest  and  readiest,  an  imagination  all 
compact,  a  voice  and  manner  fascinating  to  the  mul- 
titude. These  needed  not  learning  to  make  them 
mighty.  They  needed  faith  and  zeal  and  love  for 
God  and  for  souls ;  and  these  they  had,  and  with 
these  he  went  forth  an  educated  minister. 

His  first  oflicial  essay  is  variously  told.  The  most 
authentic  statement  is  from  an  old  lady,  still  a  mem- 
ber of  Bromfield-street  Church,  who  says  she  heard 
him  preach  his  trial-sermon  before  the  quarterly 
conference  for  a  license  to  preach.  The  body  that 
issues  this  permit  is  composed  of  the  official  members 
of  the  ciiurch,  Iho  cl'iss-lcadora  and  stewards  (from 
twelve  to  twenty  men),  with  the  minister  and  presid- 
ing elder.  The  candidate  for  the  ministry  was  some- 
times required  to  preach  before  the  body.  In  a  littie 
ehapel,  or  ^^  vestry,"  which  ran  across  the  front  of  the 
house  over  the  entrance,  perched  up  in  a  narrow  box, 
to  a  small  weekly  audience,  the  sailor  preacher  made 
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his  first  formal  effort ;  veiy  informal  it  was,  though 
characterisUo  of  the  man.  His  text  was  announce, 
'^I  pray  thee,  let  me  liye!"  His  usual  wit  stood 
him  in  its  stead  in  this  moment  of  fear.  He  has  been 
charged  with  being  yet  more  brusque  and  fearless,  and 
with  startling  his  auditors  by  declaring  as  the  motto 
of  his  sermon,  ^^  By  the  lifo  of  Pharaoh,  ye  are 
spies  I "  He  might  have  warmed  himself  up  to  this 
pitch  before  he  concluded,  or  possibly  tossed  it  forth 
in  conversation  before  or  after  his  sermon ;  but  he 
would  hardly  dare  to  test  their  votes  so  severely  as 
its  selection  for  a  text  would  have  done. 

The  listener  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  only  one 
alive  that  wo  are  aware  of  who  heard  that  sermon, 
says,  *^  He  flung  himself  around  his  little  pulpit-stand 
with  immense  contortion,  and  frequently  used  the 
rough  phrase,  *  rag-tag  and  bobtail.' "  Rev.  Joseph  A. 
Merrill  was  then  pastor  of  the  church,  and  through  his 
efforts  and  those  of  Rev.  George  Pickering  this  oppor- 
tunity was  obtained,  and  the  end  they  desired  secured. 
The  quarterly  conference  saw  that  his  fervor  and  tal- 
ent oSaet  his  defects ;  and  he  found  them  willing  to  re« 
spond  aflBrmatively  to  his  prayer,  and  **  let  him  live." 

Either  before  this  or  soon  after,  he  changed  the 
sea-life  for  shore-life, — the  forecastle  for  the  ped- 
dler's cart.  William  Rutter,  the  proprietor  of  a  junk- 
store  in  Ann  Street,  was  his  employer.  He  thus  be- 
gan his  land-life  where  his  sea-life  naturally  closed, 
and  near  where  his  latest  life  was  passed.  In  this 
cart  he  wandered  about  the  country,  an  itinerant  of 
the  land  as  he  had  been  of  the  sea,  and  training  him- 
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self  tinconsciously  in  both  spheres  for  tLe  other  itiiier- 
anoy  vhich  the  Church  was  to  give  him.  He  preached 
as  he  went,  combining  both  vocations,  as  Bunyan  did 
licfore  him ;  except  that  Bunyan  took  his  journeys  on 
foot,  and  Taylor  was  at  the  start  master  of  a  horse 
and  cart,  though  not  his  own. 

The  beginning  of  his  ministerial  career  was  in 
Saugus.  This  was  then  a  scattered  town  with  two 
small  villages.  The  one  that  adjoined  the  coast 
and  the  town  of  Lynn  was  occupied  chiefly  by  shoe- 
makers. In  this  village,  a  rocky  bluff  crowned  a 
narrow  street  that  wound  up  a  moderate  liill.  The 
rocky  point  looked  out  over  salt  marshes  and  across 
the  bay  of  Lynn  to  Nahant,  a  few  miles  away. 
On  its  front  edge  perched  a  small  red  schoolhouse, 
of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  not  yet  evanished  from 
country  New  England.  This  "Rock  Schoolhouse," 
as  it  was  called,  became  the  fii^t  theatre  of  his  works 
and  fame. 

A  native  of  the  town,  Capt.  Fales  Newhall,  son- 
in-law  of  Solomon  Brown,  and  father  of  Rev.  Dr.  F. 
H.  Newhall,  thus  tells  this  story :  — 

"  He  entered  Saugus,  about  the  year  1814,  as  a  ped- 
dler of  tin  and  iron  ware,  and  buyer  of  rags.  In  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  there  lived  a  very  pious  old 
widow,  Mrs.  Sweetser,  whose  husband  had  left  her  a 
small  farm.  The  young  peddler  put  up  at  her  house 
several  times.  After  she  became  acquainted  with 
him,  she  offered  him  a  home  if  he  would  till  the  land, 
and  take  care  of  the  farm.  Taylor  accepted  the 
offer,  abandoned  his  peddling,  and  became  a  farmer. 
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The  old  lady  taught  him  to  read.  In  the  early  part 
of  1815,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  he  began  to 
hold  meetings  first  in  Mrs.  Sweetser's  house.  He 
had  held  meetings  but  a  very  short  time  before  any 
place  where  he  officiated  would  be  crowded.  Many 
experienced  religion.  The  first  time  he  appeared  at 
a  meeting  in  East  Saugus  was  in  the  ^Old  Rock 
Schoolhouse/  The  Rev.  B.  F.  Lambord,  the  pre* 
siding  elder  of  the  Boston  District,  preached.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Lambord  finished  his  sermon,  a  stranger 
who  sat  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  long,  old-fash- 
ioned seats,  jumped  up,  and  sprang  over  two  of  the 
writing-benches,  landed  behind  the  little  desk  along- 
side of  the  preacher,  took  off  his  coat,  and  began 
to  exhort  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  pacing  back  and 
forth,  frequently  bringing  his  fist  down  upon  the  old 
pine  desk.  This  was  E.  T.  Taylor.  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  Solomon  Brown  took  him  home  with 
him,  and  there  he  put  up  for  the  night.  From  that 
time  Father  Taylor  and  Father  Brown  were  fast 
friends.  Father  Taylor  told  me  once  that  he^had 
slept  in  every  room  in  the  house,  and  he  loved  every 
board  and  every  nail  in  it.  It  was  like  the  house  of 
Obed-edom.' 

^^  In  those  days,  when  he  was  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
the  evening,  he  would  get  some  one  the  afternoon 
before  to  read  the  Bible  to  him.  He  would  sit  listen- 
ing very  attentively;  suddenly  he  would  ciy  out, 
*•  Stop  there  I  put  your  finger  there.  Read  that  verse 
over  again, — again,  —  again.  That  will  do.'  And 
that  verse  would  be  his  text  for  the  evening. 
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**  At  one  time,  when  Taylor  was  holding  a  meeting 
in  the  *  Old  Rock/  a  man  came  in  with  a  horse-whip 
in  his  hand,  and  threatened  to  wliip  Taylor  if  he  did 
not  stop  his  noise.  Father  Brown  and  Jolm  Shaw 
stepped  between  Iiim  and  the  horse-whip,  and  told 
him  to  go  on ;  and  he  went  on.  The  man  knew  bet- 
ter than  to  use  his  whip  where  Brown  and  Shaw 
were.  A  rich  lady,  at  the  same  time,  came  to  the 
door,  and  began  talking  to  the  women  present,  telling 
them  they  had  better  be  at  home  mending  their  hus- 
bands' clothes.  She  turned  to  Father  Brown,  and  said, 
*  We  respect  you,  Mr.  Brown.'  —  *  Oh, .  yes  1 '  said 
Father  Brown :  *  here  comes  the  flattering  devil  now. 

**  Father  Taylor  frequently  visited  an  old  lady  in 
the  village  by  the  name  of  Ballard ;  and  there  studied 
**  Doddridge's  Notes  on  the  Bible,"  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  time,  often  calling  on  her  or  her  daughter  to  tell 
him  how  to  pronounce  some  of  the  words,  and  the 
meaning  of  tliom.  This  daughter  (now  nearly  eighty 
years  old)  is  my  informant. 

**  He  was  once  holding  a  meeting  in  Father  Brown'? 
house.  After  he  got  through  with  the  first  singing, 
he  left  the  room,  went  through  the  front  entry  into 
the  kitchen,  looked  into  the  old-fashioned  cliimncy- 
conier,  and  there  sat  Elijah  Iledding,  who  was  then 
stationed  at  Lynn  Common,  and  Elijah  Downing,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Lynn-Common  Church. 
Taylor  looked  them  both  in  the  face,  shook  his  head 
without  speaking,  returned  to  his  place  in  the  other 
room,  and  wont  on  with  his  mcetinf^. 
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Elijah  Downing,  it  is  said,  did  not  approve  of  the 
sailor  preacher ;  and  he  might  have  felt  afraid  that  he 
was  influencing  his  old  friend,  Elijah  Hedding,  unfit- 
vorably.    Hence  his  frown. 

^^  When  preaching  once  in  this  schoolhouse,  he 
said,  *'  After  talking  about  Franklin,  who  played  with 
the  lightnings  of  heaven  as  a  boy  plays  with  a  top,  and 
of  Washington,  who  conquered  the  red-coats  of  Brit- 
aui,  shall  we  be  afraid  to  talk  about  Jesus,  who  drove 
the  black  battalions  to  hell  ? '  This  was  roared  out 
like  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  The  text  on  that  occasion 
was,  *'  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not.'  That  sermon 
did  great  good,  and  was  remembered  a  long  time. 
Years  afterwards,  when  wo  met  in  the  street,  the 
text  would  be  repeated,  ^  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell 
it  not,'  and  the  sermon  talked  about  by  us  who 
heard  it. 

^^  When  an  opponent  to  his  earnest  appeals  on  future 
punishment  sought  to  entrap  him,  by  sa3ring,  *  If  you 
rihould  go  to  hell,  and  find  the  dooi*s  and  windows  all 
locked,  and  the  keys  thrown  away,  what  would  you 
do?'  —  *I  should  expect  to  see  you  there  to  find 
them  for  me,'  was  the  quick  response." 

Like  other  young  men,  he  was  tempted  to  a  little 
Qirtation ;  and,  teasing  two  youug  ladies  after  the 
youthful  fashion,  he  was  rebuked  by  the  lady  of  the 
liousc,  who  said  to  him  after  one  of  his  unguarded 
sayings,  *  I  am  sony  you  made  such  a  remark.'  — 
'  Better  be  sorry  for  your  sins,'  was  his  quick  and  curt 
reply. 

On  another  occasion,  some  one  speaking  of  what 
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ft  liye  meeting  they  had,  he  replied,    ^Yes;  live 
oak.'" 

The  littie  shoemaker's  shop  of  Solomon  Brown 
stood,  and  yet  stands,  on  the  road  from  Lynn  to  Mai- 
den, not  far  from  the  fiast-Saugtis  Cliun-li.  The  house 
adjoins  it  whose  every  nail  he  loved,  and  where  he 
found  his  first-known  friends.  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
sturdy  specimen  of  the  Methodist  Puritan  of  his  day, 
a  discemer  of  spirits,  a  trainer  of  spiiits.  He  saw 
the  mettle  of  the  young  steed,  and  knew  that  despite 
his  oddities  there  was  much  in  him.  He  fostered  his 
talent,  guiding  it  wisely.  He  was  a  good  adviser  as  well 
as  good  friend ;  and  under  his  training  the  unkempt 
genius  began  to  *^  buckle  itself  within  the  belt  of  rule." 

Here,  too,  he  first  met  another  of  the  men  who 
had  no  small  influence  over  his  whole  life,  Rev.  Dr 
Frederic  Upham,  and  who  was  the  only  one  of  his 
earliest  friends  that  spoke  at  his  funeral.  He  was 
preacher  when  he  first  met  him,  was  nearly  ten  years 
younger,  but  was  his  senior  in  advantages.  His  story 
is  thus  told :  — 

"  I  became  acquainted  with  Rev.  E.  T.  Taylor  in 
1815.  He  was  then  living  in  North  Saugus,  work- 
ing on  a  farm  he  hired,  and  holding  meetings  on  the 
sabbath,  in  a  private  house  situated  on  his  place.  I 
remember  hearuig  iiim  tell  a  boy  he  employed,  to  go 
into  the  field,  and  lead  up  my  horse.  He  went  and 
returned,  saying,  he  could  not  find  him.  Taylor  re- 
plied with  great  authority,  saying,  *  Go  over  to  the 
ntarhoard  Bide  of  the  i)asture,  and  look  for  the  horse.' 
The  poor  boy  started  quickly,  but  we  presume  found 
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it  difficult  to  ascertain  which  was  the  ^  starboard  side 
of  the  pasture.' 

^^  1816,  a  Methodist  brother  in  North  Saugus,  by  the 
name  of  Felch,  employed  me  of  my  father  (as  I  was 
then  a  minor),  to  go  over  to  Saugus,  and  instruct  him 
and  his  sons  in  shoemaking.  E.  T.  Taylor  boai*ded  in 
the  same  family  with  me,  and  I  was  his  room-mate. 
In  a  few  weeks,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  willing  for  him 
to  come  Into  the  shop  and  receive  instruction  in  shoe- 
making.  I  informed  him  he  might,  if  my  employer 
had  no  objections.  There  being  no  objections  made, 
he  obtained  a  shoemaker's  bench  and  a  few  tools,  and 
came  into  the  shop.  I  perceived,  on  looking  at  his 
bench,  that  it  was  left-handed.  He  remarked  that 
did  not  make  any  difference ;  and  it  did  not  to  him. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  gave  up  the  business.  He  never 
advanced  far  enough  to  bristle  the  shoemaker's  thread. 

^^  He  was  then  holding  meetings  every  sabbath,  and 
worked  hard  in  preparing  for  preaching.  He  prayed 
much ;  and  labored  liurd  to  learn  to  rotul  his  text,  and 
to  give  out  the  page  on  which  his  hymns  were  found 
and  the  two  lines  of  the  hymns.  He  attracted  great 
attention  in  Saugus,  Lynn,  Lynnfield,  and  North  Mai- 
den. In  all  those  places  his  labors  were  attended 
with  a  great  blessing  to  many. 

*^  He  was  accustomed  to  spend  all  day  Saturday  in 
liis  room,  studying,  not  his  sermon,  but  the  words  of 
his  text,  and  the  two  first  lines  of  each  verse  of  his 
hymns,  —  as  they  were  then  *  lined '  by  the  minister. 
It  was  no  small  job  to  acquire  this  ability.  He  was 
very  powerful  in  prajer  in  these  earliest  days.     He 
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bad  learned  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John,  ahnost 
the  only  chapter  he  knew ;  and  this  he  always  read 
m  family  prayers.  But  the  prayer  itself  was  always 
new,  and  remarkable  for  its  figures  as  well  as  for 
its  faith/' 

In  some  historic  memoranda  on  the  Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church  in  Saugus,  written  by  Hon.  B.  F.  New- 
hall,  and  published  in  the  *^  Lynn  Reporter,"  there  are 
several  incidents  narrated  of  Father  Taylor.  After 
describing  the  meetings  at  **  the  Rock,"  and  the  per- 
secutions, clerical  and  popular,  which  the  worship- 
pers suffered,  and  noticing  the  first  efforts  and  fame 
of  Taylor  in  the  farm-house  of  ^^  Ha'am  Sweetser,"  he 
adds, — 

*^  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  *  Rock  School- 
house  '  was  the  popular  theatre  for  the  display  of  Mi: 
Taylor's  growing  talent  as  a  preacher.  Almost  every 
Sunday  night,  for  a  long  time,  those  rocky  cliffs  re- 
sounded with  his  eloquence.  But  all  his  native  talent 
did  not  shield  him  from  persecution.  Scarcely  an  at- 
tempt was  made  at  public  speaking  that  did  not  give 
rise  to  more  or  less  tumult.  Some  of  those  scenes, 
though  abounding  with  invective  and  abuse,  were 
nevertheless  ludicrous  as  well  as  tumultuous. 

**  The  reader  will  imagine  himself  jammed  into  one 
of  those  narrow  seats,  of  a  summer  evening,  just  as 
the  strippling  Taylor  enters  and  takes  his  position 
behind  the  desk,  at  the  same  time  stripping  off  his 
coat,  and  rolling  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  uttering  this 
emphatic  exclamation  :  ^  I  am  not  going  round  Robio 
Hood's  barn,  this  evening,  but  shall  at  once  touch  the 
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pi  th  and  marrow  of  tho  subject.'  Having  taken  his  posi 
tion,  Solomon,  the  enthusiastic  devotee  of  Methodism, 
takes  his  seat  upon  a  pine  bench  behind  him.  Prayei 
being  offered,  and  a  hymn  sung,  the  youthful  preacher 
proceeds  to  administer  one  of  his  scathing  rebukes  to 
tlie  sinners  of  the  nineteenth  century,  backed  up  by 
some  appropriate  application  of  Scripture,  when  all 
at  once  A.  B.  belches  forth  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 

*  That  is  a  lie  I '  clinching  the  expression  with  an  oath. 
Instantly  C.  D.  chimes  in  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  That  is 
not  to  be  found  in  my  Bible.*  E.  F.  inquires,  ^  How 
long  will  you  tolerate  this  impertinent,  ignorant  fel- 
low ? '  Amid  all  this  din  and  confusion,  the  dear, 
shrill  voice  of  Solomon  is  heard :  *  Fight  on.  Brother 
Taylor,  fight  on ;  the  Lord  is  on  your  side,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  fear.' 

**  Order  being  partially  restored,  the  preacher  re- 
sumes, but  makes  only  brief  progress,  when  A.  B.  again 
breaks  forth,  ^  That  is  insufferable,  and  should  not  be 
borne  :  I  move  tai*  and  feathers.'  —  *  Yes,  yes,'  chimes 
in  CD.,  *  and  a  rail-ride  out  of  town.' — 'And  why,  gen- 
tlemen, delay  ?  I  move  it  be  done  at  once,'  says  E.  P., 
in  a  loud  voice.  Again  the  clear  tones  of  Solomon 
break  forth :  *  Fight  on,  Brother  Taylor,  fight  on ; 
victory  is  sure.' 

"  On  one  occasion,  a  fellow  of  the  '  baser  sort '  en- 
tered tho  house  just  before  tho  services  began,  a  very 
little  mellowed  by  the  ardenty  and,  advancing  to  the 
front  of  the  desk,  leaned  his  elbows  thereon,  and,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Brown,  who  was  seated  behind  it,  said, 

*  Now,  Sol,  I've  come  to  hear  you.    I've  heard  a  good 
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deal  about  your  preaohing,  and  so  I  thought  Fd  oomo 
myself.  Now,  Sol,  don't  be  bashful ;  get  up,  and 
give  'em  some.  Come,  come,,  be  quick,  and  don't 
keep  me  waiting.' 

^*  After  several  minutes  of  similar  harangue,  Solo- 
mon arose  from  his  seat,  and  stepping  up  to  the  desk, 
and  giving  it  a  blow  with  his  fist  suflicient  to  shiver 
a  common  pine  board,  exclaimed  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  *  You  are  of  your  father,  the  Devil ;  and  his 
works  you  do.'  Following  this,  the  prevailing  vices 
of  the  day  received  one  of  the  most  scorching  rebukes 
that  was  ever  administered,  with  a  close-fitting  appli- 
cation. After  listening  a  few  minutes,  the  auditor 
turned  upon  his  heel  with  a  broad  grin,  saying,  as  he 
departed,  *  Well  done,  Sol :  you've  done  it  up  well ; 
and  I'll  call  again  in  a  week  or  two,  and  hear  you 
further." 

The  following  incident  shows  that  he  felt  his  lack 
of  culture,  and  knew  how  to  turn  it  to  advantage. 
When  his  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  was  reading  the  Bible 
to  him,  that  he  might  find  a  text  on  Christ,  he  came 
on  the  words, "  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having 
never  learned  ?  "  —  "  That's  it  1 "  he  cried,  and  was 
instantly  ready  for  the  fray,  preaching  all  the  more 
powerfully,  from  the  consciousness  that  in  some  sense 
he  had,  in  tliis  defect,  sympathy  with  his  Master. 

He  was  very  imperious  then,  and  never  got  over  it. 
He  held  his  pulpit  as  a  quarter-deck.  In  a  prayer- 
meeting,  of  which  he  had  charge,  after  he  and  several 
others  had  prayed,  there  was  a  pause.  ^^Pray  oo, 
brethren ;  pray  on,  sisters, '  he  said«    All  remained 
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quiet,  —  no  response.  After  repeating  the  request 
two  or  three  times,  and  eliciting  no  response,  he 
shouted  out  as  stem  and  sharp  as  an  officer  on  a  ship 
of  war,  ''  Sally  Raddin,  pray  I "  And  Sally  Raddin 
instantly  obeyed  and  prayed. 

Rey.  William  Rice  of  Springfield,  formerly  sta- 
tioned in  Saugus,  narrates  these  incidents  of  his 
career  there :  — 

«« While  preaching  on  one  occasion,  in  tiie  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  in  the  *01d  Rock  Schoolhouse'  in 
Saugus,  he  happened  to  discoyer,  as  he  glanced  his  eye 
through  the  window,  that  the  horse  of  a  physician 
who  was  present  was  trampling  upon  the  reins  which 
had  slipped  down  under  liis  foot.  *  Doctor,'  said  tho 
minister,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  *your 
horse  has  got  his  haljrards  about  his  legs.' 

**  The  last  time  I  saw  Father  Brown  (the  old  patri- 
arch of  the  Saugus  Church)  and  Father  Taylor  together 
was  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  Saugus ' 
Church.  The  meeting  was  a  joyful  one  to  both ;  and 
their  joy  was  manifest  in  action  and  in  words  as  they 
embraced  each  other,  and  talked  oyer  the  days  long 
gone  by.  Said  Taylor,  ^  We  cut  things  right  down 
square  in  those  days.  We  did  not  mince  matters.  If 
we  couldn't  lift  up  the  sinner  in  any  other  way,  we 
just  lifted  the  door  a  little,  and  let  him  smell  hell." 

At  tho  funeral  of  his  old  friend,  Father  Taylor  got 
up,  looked  around  on  the  people  with  his  arms  folded 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  stretching  out  his  arm,  with 
his  finger  pointing  at  the  body,  he  said,  ^'  Mark  the 
perfect  man."    Arms  folded  again ;  *^  Behold  the  up- 
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right."  Arms  unfolded,  and  finger  stretched  out  again ; 
*^  The  end  of  that  man  is  peace  I  peace !  "  Leaning 
over  the  pulpit,  he  added,  "  Children,  nothing  to  cry 
about  here :  the  king  is  gone  to  be  crowned.  He  was 
a  king  here,  but  was  not  crowned.  When  I  was  a 
green  boy,  he  took  me  under  his  wing,  in  the  *  Old 
Rock.^ "  And  on  he  marched,  in  a  strain  of  weeping 
joy,  following  his  ascended  friend. 

Thus  he  gradually  worked  out  of  his  earlier  secular 
callings  into  the  sacred  one  that  was  to  absorb  his  life. 
Converted  in  1811,  we  find  him  in  1815  pursuing  vari- 
ous avocations,  —  peddling,  farming,  and  essaying 
shoemaking ;  preaching  meantime  on  Sundays  and  in 
protracted  meetings,  over  a  circuit  of  his  own  organ- 
ization ;  witty  and  pungent,  studious  and  prayerful ; 
seemingly  unaware  of  the  greatness  of  the  talent  that 
was  given  to  him.  Ho  was  a  youthful  rustic  Whitefield, 
thrilling  like  rustic  audiences  with  his  winged  words 
and  fiery  inspiration.  More  than  Patrick  Henry  was 
he  a  "  forest-bom  Demosthenes ; "  for  he  had  no  such 
family  rank  or  cultui*e  as  belonged  to  that  historic 
name.  He  confined  himself  to  his  little  sphere,  and 
only  rejoiced  when  souls  under  his  appeals  were  con- 
verted to  God. 

He  had  grown  in  these  few  years,  steadily  and 
strongly  in  character,  confidence,  and  success.  Step 
by  step,  from  the  Dartmoor  Prison  to  the  Rock  School- 
house,  he  had  modestly  but  continually  advanced,  till, 
at  last,  the  eye  of  the  people  was  fastened  on  him, 
and  ilio  hearts  of  the  people  clung  to  him.  Born  in 
Bromfield  Street,  the  chief  church  of  the  conference, 
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receiving  his  license  to  preach  from  that  dignified 
body,  he  goes  down  among  the  farmers,  shoemakers, 
and  fishermen  to  make  proof  of  his  apostleship.  As 
Wesley  took  Oxford  to  the  miners  of  Newcastle  and 
Cornwall ;  so  Taylor,  with  a  touch  of  aristocracy  he 
never  lost,  carried  his  superior  spiritual  birthplace  into 
the  rural  settlements.  He  also  chose  his  associates 
as  well.  No  men  are  wiser  in  both  worldly  and  un- 
wordly  wisdom  than  shoemakers  of  the  old  school. 
They  combine  the  shrewdness  of  the  serpent  and  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove.  They  are  sympathetic  and 
solid,  warm-hearted  and  critical.  They  are  best  of 
workers  as  well  as  listeners :  notliing  escapes  their 
criticism,  nothing  comes  before  their  love. 

It  was  well  for  him  they  should  have  charge  of  his 
earliest  training.  They  corrected  his  antics;  they 
applauded  his  talents.  ^^  The  rag-tag  and  bob-tail,*' 
that  troubled  the  Bromfield-street  nobility,  were 
picked  out  of  his  sermons  by  these  loving  critics,  who 
commended  more  than  they  censured.  He  grew  iu 
graciousness  as  in  grace,  during  his  year  or  two  of 
labor  here,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  solid  and 
growing  fame  among  this  appreciative  and  affection- 
ate people.  To  this  day  bis  name  is  held  in  reverence 
in  all  this  vicinage ;  and  the  new  church  near  this 
old  Rock,  as  seen  from  the  Eastern-railroad  cars,  at- 
tests at  once  to  liis  youthful  Immility  and  ofiiciouc}', 
and  bears  down  to  the  myriads  of  to-day  and  to- 
morrow the  name  of  the  peddler,  shoemaker,  and 
preacher  that  helped  in  obscurity  to  lay  its  enduring 
foundations. 
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Thus  Luoy  Larcom,  in  her  ride  from  Beyerly  to 
Boston,  describes  this  church  close  bj  the  *^  Rock,"  on 
which  he  founded  his  fame :  — 


^  You  can  ride  in  an  hour  or  two,  if  70a  will. 
From  Halibut  Point  to  Beacon  Hill, 
With  the  sea  beside  70a  aa  the  way. 
Through  the  pleasant  places  that  skirt  the  bay ; 
By  Gloucester  Harbor  and  Beverly  Beach, 
Salem,  witch4iaunted,  Nahanf  s  long  reach, 
Blue-bordered  Swampsoot,  and  Chelsea's  wide 
Marshes,  laid  bare  to  the  drenching  tide. 
With  a  glimpse  of  Saugus  spire  in  the  weel» 
Aad  Maiden  hilts  wn^ped  in  dreaniy  reaU* 


IV. 

TO  THE   CIBCUIT. 


Thne  7Mn>  DeUj. — Th«  Obctaolt  to  hla  Ittnanney  In  HIibmII;  In  Um  Woik.— 
He  parraM  hU  oth«r  Oalllngt. — A  Word  dropped  In  Lfnn. — He  le  np  In 
VermonI,  and  preeoboe  wlUi  groAi  rowor.— Ii  at  Rev.  George  Plekerlnf'a 
Door.— la  aaalated  by  Amoa  Binney.— Goee  to  Newmarket  Bemlnary.— 
Taylor  and  Rutcr.— BUya  Blx  Weeka,  and  takea  tbo  Valedletory.— 
Gooa  to  MMrblohoad.—  Doglna  hla  lifo-work,  and  fklla  lu  I^oto. 


THOUGH  the  sailor-boy  had  evidently  received 
his  commission  from  the  people  as  well  as  from 
the  Church,  it  was  still  several  years  before  he  entered 
the  regular  itinerant  work.  The  reasons  that  com- 
pelled this  delay  can  be  easily  apprehended.  Two 
barriers  stood  in  his  way,  —  one  in  himself,  the  other 
in  the  profession  to  which  he  was  called.  He  had 
great  impediments  in  himself.  His  burning  light  was 
in  no  fit  candlestick.  He  could  not  readily  read,  if 
he  could  powerfully  expound,  the  Word  of  God.  The 
hymn-book,  that  treasure-house  of  Christian  worship, 
was  largely  to  him  a  sealed  book.  Ho  had  no  prepa- 
ration for  the  work  his  soul  was  impelled  to  by  all  its 
mighty  forces. 

Added  to  these  difficulties  in  himself,  which  he  was 
constantly  toiling  to  subdue,  were  obstacles  in   the 
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work  itself.  The  itinerancy  in  those  days  was  no  pleas- 
ure-ground. Rich  appointments  were  not  yet  bom. 
Handsome  churches,  choice  parsonages,  wealthy  pa- 
rishioners,—  none  of  these  temptations  were  set  before 
tlic  youtliful  swpirant  for  tho  Methodist  pulpit.  The 
circuits  were  large  in  extent,  small  in  membership, 
and  poor  in  financial  ability.  His  circuit,  four  years 
after  this,  had  not  a  church  in  all  its  score  of  miles 
square.  The  schoolhouses,  barns,  kitchens,  and  woods 
were  all  they  could  call  their  own ;  and  the  school- 
houses  they  could  not  always  claim.  They  were  as 
poor  as  they  were  few.  With  his  own  hands  must 
their  preacher,  like  Paul,  labor  for  his  own  support. 
The  prospects  of  the  poor  sailor,  peddler,  and  farmer 
were  not  financially  improved  by  entering  the  travelling 
ministry.  He  could  get  a  better  livelihood  by  stajdng 
where  he  was,  preaching  evenings  and  Sabbatlis  as  he 
had  opportunity,  and  stirring  up  the  gift  that  was  in 
him  in  this  limited  way. 

This  gift  may  have  had  greater  limitations  than 
might  appear  from  its  local  popularity  and  subsequent 
fame  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  widely  called 
into  exercise.  Though  the  large  town  of  Lynn  was 
only  a  mile  or  two  away,  and  though  Methodism  had 
already  hero  a  flourishing  position,  young  Taylor  has 
no  marked  connection  with  its  history.  He  may  have 
been  too  rough  a  diamond  for  tlicir  discerning  eye  to 
detect.  He  worked  in  an  opposite  and  less-developed 
direction,  and  made  his  rural  fame,  unspoiled  both  by 
the  city,  not  far  away,  that  was  to  be  the  crown  of 
his  labors,  and  the  flourishing  town  close  at  hand,  that 
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might  have  harmed  the  diamond  had  it  sought  to 
shape  it 

Perhaps  a  story  told  of  him  as  happening  at  Lynn 
may  account  for  his  infrequent  appearance  in  that 
then  almost  exclusively  Methodist  town.  If  he  made 
such  mistakes  often  he  would  affect  their  delicate  ears 
unfavorably.  It  was  related  by  Rev.  Solomon  Sias, 
almost  the  first  publisher  of  *^  Zion's  Herald."  He 
said,  *^  Taylor  undertook  to  preach  out  at  Lynn,  tak- 
ing for  his  text  a  portion  of  Scripture  which  speaks  of 
leprosy.  Father  Taylor  dashed  into  the  subject,  but 
without  evidently  knowing  what  the  leprosy  was,  and 
without  trying  to  explain  it  much ;  but  presently  got 
tlie  disease  heated  in  the  hearty  wlioro  ho  had  full 
swing,  calling  it  the  leper  in  the  hearty  and  went 
through  the  discourse  in  good  shape  and  glowing  lan- 
guage ;  the  Lord,"  as  Mr.  Sias  said,  ^^  giving  his 
seal  of  approbation  to  the  effort,  by  convicting  two 
souls."  This  was  making  the  leper  leap  to  good  pur- 
pose, and  showed  his  grace  if  not  his  learning. 

He  could  administer  a  rebuke  sharply  and  brightly 
at  the  beginning,  as  well  as  at  the  cud  of  his  career ; 
of  which  this  incident  is  proof.  One  hot  day,  while 
he  was  preaching,  and  waxing  warm  with  his  subject, 
his  earnestness  excited  the  mirth  of  some  present. 
Taylor  noticed  it  in  a  moment,  and  uttered  these 
words  of  reproof:  "Laugh  if  you  will,  if  you  dare, 
but  remember  that  the  time  is  coming  when  you 
will  be  glad  of  a  single  drop  of  the  sweat  now  run- 
ning down  my  back  to  cool  your  parched  tongues." 

He  kept  up  his  peddling  and  preaching-itinerancy 
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for  four  or  five  years.  We  find  him  once  way  up  in 
Vermont.  The  venerable  Rev.  B.  R.  Hoyt,  tie  old- 
est Methodist  minister  in  New  England,  thus  describes 
him.  even  before  his  Saugus  sun  had  arisen :  — 

*^  My  first  introduction  to  him  occurred  in  the  pub- 
lic highway,  in  the  town  of  Vershire,  Vt.,  in  1814. 
One  Satui-day,  just  before  dark,  as  I  was  riding  along 
to  meet  my  engagement  to  preach  in  that  town  the 
next  day,  I  met  two  young  men  in  a  wagon.  One  of 
them  saluted  me  with  the  following  question :  ^Aren't 
you  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  Ood  ?  '  I 
replied,  '  I  try  to  preach  the  gospel.'  He  then  intro- 
duced himself  and  companion,  whose  name  was  Wine, 
I  think,  and  stated  that  they  were  two  ^  Methodist  boys, 
up  here  in  the  country,  trying  to  sell  a  few  knick- 
knacks  from  the  store  in  Boston.'  I  pointed  out  to 
them  the  house  of  a  friend  where  I  thought  they 
could  got  kept  till  Monday,  and  invited  Uiom  to  attend 
church  the  next  day. 

**'  They  were  at  church  on  Sunday ;  and,  after  I  had 
closed  my  sermon,  I  invited  Brother  Taylor  to  speak. 
He  complied,  as  he  did  with  my  invitation  to  speak 
after  the  second  sermon.  His  addresses  were  charac- 
terized by  great  power  of  thought  and  expression, 
but  clothed  in  homely  and  illiterate  language.  The 
people  had  no  difiBculty  then,  as  they  had  none  in 
after  years,  in  understanding  him.  He  made  the  fire 
fly.  He  and  his  companion  sang  and  shouted ;  the 
people  shouted ;  and  one  person,  overcome  by  the  ex- 
citement, fell  to  the  floor." 

He  found  other  friends,  not  the  least,  or  the  least 
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beloved,  of  whom  was  ReV.  George  Pickering,  one  of 
the  wisest  and  wittiest  of  his  age.  He  saw  the  power 
that  lay  in  the  lad,  and  hastened  to  develop  it. 

**  When  E.  T.  Taylor  first  came  to  our  house  "  said 
Mrs.  Pickering,  ^^  he  was  buying  up  old  junk.  He  had 
on  a  tarpaulin  hat  and  a  sailor  dress.  He  would  then 
deliver  the  most  wonderful  and  unique  exhortations 
ever  heard,  and,  if  he  failed  to  know  a  word,  woold 
manufacture  one  admirably  suited  to  the  necessity." 

George  Pickering  introduced  him  to  yet  another  dis- 
cemer  of  spirits.  This  time,  not  the  poor  wise  shoe- 
maker, or  the  poorer  if  not  wiser  preacher,  but  the 
rich  and  enterprising  man  of  affairs,  was  the  detective. 
Amos  Binney  has  the  proud  distinction,  among  New- 
England  Methodist  laymen,  that  Dr.  Fisk  has  among 
its  clergymen.  He  was  the  first  man  of  wealth  and 
position  that  actively  identified  himself  with  this  poor 
and  persecuted  people.  He  was  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  large  succession  of  men  of  means  who  have 
contributed  freely  to  the  development  of  her  interests. 
He  erected,  almost  alone,  the  church  at  East  Cam- 
bridge, which,  for  half  of  a  generation,  in  costliness 
and  beauty  bore  the  pahn  among  those  of  his  own  or- 
der. This  was  built  at  a  place  which  his  force  of  char- 
acter had  made  the  court  end  of  an  aristocratic  town, 
and  changed  from  a  muddy  point  to  a  populous  and 
valuable  centre.  He  helped  tlio  struggling  scliool  at 
Newmarket,  the  first  successful  venture  of  his  church 
in  education,  if  that  can  be  called  a  success  which 
required  a  transfer  to  another  locality  before  it  could 
be  firmly  established.    His  name  is  retained  in  the 
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memories  of  the  Wilbraham  school  m  a  handsome  haU 
for  recitations  and  laboratory.  His  son's  monument 
at  Mount  Auburn,  the  most  beautiful  in  that  g^und, 
bears  testimony  to  his  inherited  taste  and  faith,  though 
the  form  of  that  faith's  expression  was  not  after  the 
fashion  of  the  father's. 

Mr.  Binney  heard  young  Taylor,  and  saw  that  he 
had  great  capacities,  but  that  they  sorely  needed 
training.  He  therefore  took  him  from  the  cart  and  the 
plough,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1817,  sent  him  to  New- 
market Seminary.  This  was  die  only  Methodist 
school  in  America ;  its  principal,  Rev.  Martin  Ruter, 
was  almost  the  only  Methodist  preacher  of  any  scho- 
lastic culture.  Of  the  master,  pupil,  and  school.  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Adams  thus  speaks :  — 

*^I  still  remember  the  first  tinklings  of  its  bell, 
sending  its  notes  across  the  river,  and  sprinkling  them 
afar  over  that  beautiful  land  of  farms  called  Stratham. 
It  must  have  been  a  scene  when  that  rough,  untutored 
sailor  came  into  the  presence  of  the  mild  and  placid 
Ruter,  the  principal  of  the  academy.  Perhaps  Meth- 
odism never  gathered  into  its  ministry  a  greater  con- 
trast of  men  than  those  same  two.  Both  eloquent : 
the  eloquence  of  the  principal  serene  and  even  as  the 
munuuriugs  of  some  sweet  rivulet  in  its  mcaudoriugs 
through  gardens  of  beauty,  or  as  when  soft  summer 
breezes  play  over  sunny  seas ;  the  eloquence  of  the 
pupil,  though  sometimes  gentle  and  winning  as  the 
music  of  lovers'  lutes,  yet  more  often  rushing,  tumul- 
tuous, and  stormy,  —  the  furious  sweep  of  rapids,  or 
the  roar  and  lashing  of  the  ocean  when  storms  are  on 
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the  deep.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  ponder- 
ing over  his  lessons,  but  found  his  way  into  school* 
houses  and  dwellings,  here  and  there,  and  rallied 
crowds  within  the  influence  of  his  unique  and  stormy 
eloquence.  Whole  neighborhoods  would  resound  with 
his  strong  bugle-notes,  as  if  a  whirlwind  were  driving 
across  the  landscape.*' 

The  fieiy  lad  did  not  long  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
his  school.  He  was  too  old  to  endure  the  mortifica- 
tion of  entering  the  juvenile  classes,  and  too  ignorant 
to  enter  those  more  advanced.  He  attempted  the  lat- 
ter. With  characteristic  courage  and  zeal  he  apph'ed 
himself  to  the  higher  branches  of  English  study.  He 
essayed  chemistry,  astronomy,  philosophy,  when  he 
should  have  been  content  with  grammar.  He  spent 
his  days  and  nights  toiling  at  his  books.  He  was 
unwearied  and  unresting.  But  he  found  the  task 
burdensome.  His  vehement  nature  fretted  at  the  diffi- 
culties. His  church  kept  calling  upon  him  for  Sun- 
day and  week-evening  services.  His  student  passion 
was  oflfeet  by  his  pulpit  passion.  The  presiding  elders 
saw  how  heavily  the  work  pressed,  and  cried  loudly 
for  help.  He  saw  where  both  duty  and  glory  awaited 
him,  abandoned  his  school  after  six  weeks  of  study, 
and  entered  on  his  life-work. 

Yet  in  that  short  time  he  made  his  mark.  He  was 
a  smart  debater,  and  very  severe  on  his  oppoucnts, 
both  of  which  traits  he  never  entirely  overcome.  Ho 
also  delivered  the  valedictory ;  and  those  yet  live  who 
describe  his  look  and  step  as  he  marched  to  this  vic- 
tory.   Had  he  staid,  or  had  he  been  content  to  grow 
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by  littles  in  knowledge,  he  might  have  become  £eup 
greater  than  he  was.  He  would  certainly  have  been 
more  uniform,  but  perhaps,  after  all,  no  more  wonder- 
ful. The  sayings  of  the  greatest  men  are  not  many ; 
the  period  of  their  reign  is  not  long.  This  untrained 
nature  (lew  as  high  as  the  highest,  and  remained  aloft 
as  long,  while  his  very  lack  gave  him  to  many  and  to 
his  best  hearers,  the  more  abundant  fascination. 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  he  visited  Newmarket, 
and  scaidied  among  the  wrinkled  faces  for  the  school- 
mates of  liis  earlier  years.  School,  building,  students, 
were  changed  or  gone.  The  boarding-house  re- 
mained, but  the  academy  had  degenerated  to  a  dwell- 
ing-house. Here  and  there  a  venerable  dame  declared 
herself  to  be  the  girl  of  that  elder  date  upon  whom  he 
had  smiled  propitiously,  and  lavished  the  wealth  of 
his  ornate  compliments  and  biting  fun.  He  protested, 
in  like  grimace  of  age,  against  these  declarations,  de* 
clarcd  tlicy  could  not  be  the  comely  girls  that  had  so 
enchanted  him,  and,  in  recognition  of  both  youth  and 
age,  accepted  the  fate  against  which  he  was  protesting. 

His  elder  sent  him  to  Marblehead,  a  place  of  rough 
sailors,  and  with  a  feeble,  distracted  church,  which  his 
fitness  as  a  sailor,  orator,  and  manager  might  reduce 
to  order  and  give  success. 

Here,  too,  he  met  his  fate ;  he  began  his  double-life, 
private  and  public,  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Be- 
fore we  go  with  him  on  that  public  career,  let  us  look 
on  the  third  of  his  rare  endowments.  To  his  genius 
and  his  faith,  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  added  one  that  guided  and  stimulated  both  his 
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genim  and  grace ;  that  crowned  his  youth  and  age 
with  serenity  and  strengtli ;  that  made  him  the  hap- 
piest as  he  was  abeady  the  most  popular  of  his 
associates.  Unlike  many  men  of  genius,  Father  Tay- 
lor found  a  helpmeet  for  him.  He  began  his  life  ir 
1819,  with  a  wide  circuit  and  a  wise  wife. 

He  had  formed  licr  acquaintance  in  Ssiugus.  The 
factories,  stores,  and  schools,  by  which  modem  young 
ladies  of  character  and  not  of  competence  earn  their 
own  livelihood,  were  in  those  days  confined  to  the 
very  narrow  limit  of  doing  housework  for  their 
neighbors,  or  binding  shoes  in  the  little  shoe-towns 
that  here  and  there  were  springing  up  over  the  poor 
Commonwealth.  "  Hannah  binding  shoes  "  was  not 
a  spectacle  confined  to  Beverly  alone,  but  was  visible 
all  along  the  coast,  through  Lynn,  Saugus,  and  Mai- 
den, as  well  as  south  of  Boston ;  not  the  hapless  Han- 
nah, looking  for  a  lover  that  returned  not,  but  the 
happy  ones  whose  lovers  were  near  them,  or  who  had 
been  translated  from  the  hoping  to  the  fruition,  and 
were  singing,  and  binding  shoes,  and  rocking  cradles, 
all  at  once. 

The  industrious  maidens  then  went  to  the  towns 
where  the  business  opportunity  drew  them,  as  they 
now  go  to  the  cities  where  factories  and  stores  abound. 
Two  were  thus  led  from  Marblehead  to  Saugus, 
stately,  comely,  pious,  —  the  one  converted  a  year 
before  the  sailor-preacher,  the  other  a  year  after. 
Deborah  and  Mehitable  were  then  New-England  and 
Scriptural  names,  or  "  Debby  "  and  "  Hitty,"  as  they 
were  then  softened  to,  —  "  Debbie  "  and  "  Hittie,"  as 
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they  would  now  become.  These  met  the  fumous  boy 
at  his  favorite  home,  good  Solomon  Brown^s,  and  were 
fascinated  alike  by  his  eloquence,  fieuth,  and  features ; 
for  the  lad  was  "  fair  to  see."  That  intimacy  in  due 
lime,  iu  the  heart  of  the  elder,  ripened  into  love ;  and 
when  he  was  sent  to  her  c^n  tuwn  to  save  a  sinking 
church,  he  met  his  fair  irlends  of  Saugus  in  their 
home,  and  found  his  &i»« 
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EtB  Wtada  a  J«w«L— Har  AppaMraiiM,  Ohanotor,  0»|mmIIj.— Hter  Ho— thoia 
9mBQltf,  —  ▲  UelpiBMt  for  h«r  Hntboad'a  ImpfovMonoo.— Hor  Xorly 
Drawing*  to  Obrlst.  —  DUBenltlea  in  the  Way,  ftrom  tbo  Oalrlntotle  Tooeh- 
iDgs  of  tho  Day.— IIcaraKpaphrM  Ktbby,  Qoorgo  Piekorlng,  and  Bnooh 
Mudgo.— Wlicn  Kourtooii  Yoan  old  !■  oonvorlod  at  a  l^rayor-mooUnf.— la 
rebuked  for  bor  Joyfal  Oonlldonoo.  —  Uor  Bister  la  oonvortod. — Tbay  pray 
for  tbeir  Brother.— B.  T.  Taylor  ia  aent  to  Marblebaad.—H«r  Brother  la 
eooTerted.— tier  Orowing  Bzperlenoe  In  Qraee.— Iler  View  of  the  Dig- 
nity and  Doty  of  a  Preaeher*a  Wife.  —  ICarrlage. 

AS  a  novel  would  be  void  of  its  focal  point  if  its 
heroine  were  omitted,  so  this  "  story  of  a  life 
from  year  to  year "  would  be  without  symmetry  or 
soul  if  its  heroine  were  omitted.  In  his  advanced 
age  Father  Taylor,  being  at  Nahant,  looked  across 
the  bay  to  where  Marblehead  thrusts  ^^  its  ponderous 
and  marble  jaws  "  into  the  vasty  deep,  and  said  to  a 
friend  beside  him,  ^^  There  I  found  a  jewel."  And  so 
he  did.  If  ever  wife  was  a  crown  to  her  husband,  his 
was  to  him,  —  a  crown-jewel  of  rarest  water,  finish, 
and  setting.  She  was  a  woman  of  unconmion  beauty, 
and  no  less  uncommon  character. 

One  who  knew  her  best  next  to  him  who  knew  hef 
altogether,  thus  portrays  her  appearance  and  char 
acter  :  — 
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^^  Deborah  D.  Millett  was  born  in  Marblehead, 
March  18, 1797.  Her  parents  were  not  wealthy ;  and 
this  enabled  the  daughter,  through  the  discipline  and 
necessity  of  self-action  and  self-reliance,  to  bring  to 
fulness  her  native  nobility  of  character. 

^*  Her  life  was  never  a  common  one.  From  her 
earliest  childhood  the  desire  to  do  and  be  was  the 
motive-power.  To  be  a  Christian  was  her  purpose 
almost  from  her  babyhood ;  not  merely  to  profess  to 
be  one.  She  took  in  all  the  weight  and  glory  of 
the  responsibility  of  daughtership  to  the  heavenly 
Father  whom  she  loved,  and  heirship  to  the  heaven- 
ly home  in  which  she  believed. 

^^  In  her  own  record  of  her  early  life,  she  says,  ^  I 
sought  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  then  claimed 
the  promise  that  all  else  should  be  added.' 

**  She  was  a  little  above  medium  height,  slight  in 
figure,  with  large,  soft  black  eyes,  through  which  her 
soul  looked  out,  a  mouth  of  strength,  purpose,  and 
sweetness.  Her  attractive  features  were  crowned 
with  luxuriant  dark  hair,  which  fell  in  natural  curls, 
or  would  have  done  so  had  it  been  allowed,  and  which 
^  waved '  about  her  face,  in  spite  of  careful  smoothing 
and  tucking  away  under  the  little  Quaker-Methodist 
bonnet  which  was  worn  in  the  early  days  of  Meth- 
odism. 

^*  Her  quiet  dignity  of  manner  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. A  stranger  might  call  her  haughty.  She 
was  not  so  in  heart:  but  the  something  which  guard- 
ed her,  or  rather  the  herself,  which  was  a  visible 
atmosphere,  demanded  and  commanded  respect  and 
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rererenoe  from  all  who  met  her ;  and,  as  acquamtanca 
ripened  into  love,  love  softened  the  extreme  dignity 
into  deeper  admiration,  and  fuller  appreciation  of  hex 
marvellous  womanhood. 

^^  Her  talents  were  of  high  order.  An  executive 
business  ability  would  have  placed  her  in  the  front 
ranks  of  mercantile  life,  could  it  have  had  full  play. 
All  her  married  life  she  managed  her  husband's 
business  matters,  —  receiving  and  expending  his  sal- 
ary, taking  charge  of  every  thing,  even  relieving  him 
of  the  responsibility  of  buying  his  own  clothing.  He 
used  to  enter  the  room  where  she  would  be,  and 
plajrfully  holding  out  his  empty  hand  would  say, 
'  Wife,  a  little  pocket-lining,  if  you  please.'  To  her 
inquiry,  *  Where  is  the  five  or  ten  dollars  I  gave  you 
last  week,'  his  answer  would  be,  ^  I  met  poor  Brother 
So-and-so,  and  he  told  me  his  wife  was  sick,'  or  ^  I 
saw  a  poor  sailor-boy,  and  he  was  hungry ; '  always 
some  good  reason  for  money  gone.  It  would  have 
been  no  money  a  very  few  days  after  quarterly- 
payment  time,  but  for  the  wife  whom  God  gave 
him. 

'^  One  morning  he  said,  ^  Wife,  I  have  invited  some 
brethren  to  dine  with  me  to-day ; '  and  thereupon  Mrs. 
Taylor  did  what  she  very  seldom  ventured  to  do, 
trusted  her  husband  to  remember  a  household  care, 
and,  giving  him  some  money,  asked  him  to  go  directly 
to  Faneuil-Hall  Market,  to  make  a  necessary  purchase 
for  the  day's  dinner,  and  the  needs  of  the  expected 
brethren,  urging  him  to  return  immediately  and  to 
remember  he  ^  had  the  last  ten  dollars.'   He  promised. 
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and  started  off:  she  waited,  and  waited,  until  it 
grew  so  near  the  dinner-hour  her  woman's  wit  had 
to  supply  something  that  did  not  come  from  Faneuil- 
Hall  Market.  The  guests  amved ;  and,  at  the  last 
moment  before  serving  the  dinner,  he  mado  his  ap- 
pearance, and  to  his  wife's  inquiries  as  to  where  the 
dinner  was  which  he  was  sent  to  get,  with  a  look  of 
perfect  wonder  and  fresh  recollection,  he  answered, 

*  Oh,  I  forgot  all  about  it  1    I  met  Brother ,  just 

out  here  in  Ann  Street,  almost  at  the  foot  of  the 
square ;  and  he  told  me  he  was  burned  out  last  night, 
with  his  wife  and  little  children,  and  they  lost  every 
thing ;  and  I  was  glad  I  had  ten  dollars  to  give  him : 
I  never  once  remembered  what  you  said  to  me,  or 
what  you  wanted.  Never  mind  about  the  dinner : 
when  I  invited  the  brethren,  I  told  them  to  come 
down  to-day  at  one  o'clock ;  and  if  I  had  any  thing 
they  should  have  half  of  it,  and  if  I  had  nothing  they 
thauid  have  half  of  that.* 

^^  Mi*s.  Taylor,  in  becoming  the  wife  of  a  minister, 
made  her  husband's  work  her  first  duty,  and  gave 
her  whole  time  and  thought  to  being  herself  a  joint 
minister  and  worker  for  the  people,  and,  with  the 
added  duties  of  wife  and  mother,  complete  her  life- 
circle.  She  was  a  pcraon  of  exquisite  tastes.  She 
would  have  enjoyed  society  and  all  that  culture  could 
give,  but  from  her  professing  religion  she  accepted 
duty  and  work  as  her  portion ;  and  she  feared  that 
an  indulgence  in  ^society'  might  interfere  in  some 
way  with  the  path  which  she  had  marked  out  for  her- 
lelf.    She  would  not,  therefore,  allow  temptation  to 
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come  near  her.  If  at  times  she  felt  any  social  want, 
it  was  but  for  a  moment.  Labor  for  and  with  her 
husband's  people  was  her  pleasure.  When,  after  his 
coming  to  Boston  to  preach  to  seamen,  she  adopted 
the  ^  sons  of  the  ocean  '  as  her  sons,  her  fidelity  was 
ceaseless.  Never  did  she  forget  them  in  the  meet- 
ings or  at  homo :  they  were  lior  accepted  burden.  A 
sailor-boy  sitting  before  her  in  meeting  was  away  from 
home,  away  from  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  amid 
temptations ;  and  *  woe,'  *  woe  '  was  on  her,  if  she 
preached  not  to  him  the  glorious  gospel  of  her  Lord 
and  Master  I 

^^  She  was  never  deterred  from  speaking  when  she 
felt  her  Saviour  gave  her  a  message  to  deliver.  She 
uttered  it,  whether  in  the  private  class-room,  where 
the  privileged  few  met  to  note  progress  and  to  help 
each  other,  or  in  the  vestry-meeting  with  its  larger 
audience,  or  the  church  itself  with  its  packed  seats. 
When  she  arose,  the  dignity  and  gentleness  of  her 
manner,  the  pathos  of  her  rich,  full  voice,  soft  yet 
distinct,  the  tenderness  of  intonation,  the  lavishness 
of  loving  perauasion,  the  motherhood  of  her  soul  put 
into  language,  choice,  strong,  and  full  of  the  power 
•)f  beauty,  was  music  as  of  heaven,  with  a  *  Thus  saith 
ho  Lord '  added. 

"  She  always  held  an  audience  :  nay,  more  than 
held,  — she  moved  them  as  she  moved ;  and  those  who 
listened  felt  she  uttered  words,  whether  in  exhortation 
or  prayer,  as  '  one  having  authority.'  '  The  Rev.  Mrs. 
E.  T.  Taylor'  was  hers  by  right  of  earning." 

She  left  quite  a  journal,  from  which  we  can  best 
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learn  the  beginnings  and  growth  of  her  life,  charao- 
ter,  and  work :  — 

"  Earl  J  in  life  I  felt  the  ttriTings  of  the  good  Spirit  The  fint  I  re- 
member  wm  %  desire  to  bo  good,  mnd  my  rosolatioot  were  formed  to  be 
A  Christian  when  I  grew  old  enoogh.  I  thooght  old  people  mutt  be 
good,  80 1  loTcd  them  dear! j, — would  watch  in  the  street  an  elderl j  per- 
son called  a  Christian,  as  long  as  I  ooold  see  them,  and  hope  to  be  like 
them  when  I  grew  old. 

"Mj  dear  mother  'obtained  a  hope'  in  about  her  twentieth  year. 
'  Once  in  grace,  alwajs  in  grace,'  was  her  motto.  She  felt  she  was  one  of 
the '  elect ; '  and  wliom  the  Lord  would,  he  sared,  and  whom  he  would  not, 
he  cast  awaj.  Mj  mother  was  an  excellent  woman,  strong-minded,  of 
deep  trials ;  and  I  hare  no  doubt  her  belief  saTed  her ;  for  had  she  thought 
slie  could  hare  lost  her  '  hope,'  she  would  have  sunk  in  despair.  I  heard 
much  of  the  doctrine, '  We  could  do  nothing  of  ourselves,  but  the  elect 
would  be  saved.'  I  thank  mj  heayenlj  Father  that  in  those  dajs  of 
darkness,  his  Spirit  was  on  mj  path,  and  taught  me  if  I  tried  to  be  a 
Christian  the  Lord  was  willing  I  should  be :  so  before  I  knew  what  to 
understand  bj  the  doctrine  of  '  election '  or  '  reprobation,'  his  blessed 
Spirit  had  taught  me, '  Whoso  oomoth  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out' 

"I  was  instructed  to  read  mjr  Bible,  to  saj  mjr  prayers,  learn  my 
catechism,  to  be  very  good  on  Saturday  night,  and  sabbath-day.  When 
we  did  wrong  on  the  sabbath  (for  there  were  a  number  of  little  children), 
we  knew  what  to  expect,  —  a  lecture  and  correction  on  Monday  morning. 
I  well  remember  when  we  knew  we  had  been  naughty  on  the  sabbath, 
begging  in  vun  to  be  punished  on  sabbath  evening,  that  we  might  not 
have  it  to  think  of;  for  it  was  never  forgotten  either  by  mother  or  chil- 
dren. 

"  All  those  years  conviction  followed  roe.  I  knew  not  what  to  do :  I 
had  never  hoard  tlie  voice  of  prayer,  except  from  a  raiiiistor ;  and  the 
sound  of  '  knowing  our  sins  forgiven '  would  have  been  the  height  of 
boasting.  I  would  often  try  to  be  good,  one  day  at  a  time ;  and  when 
night  came  I  would  think  I  had  done  so  many  wrong  things  it  was  in 
vain  to  strive ;  yet,  as  I  did  not  want  to  be  wicked,  I  continued  to  try. 
When  at  play  with  the  children,  and  one  would  wish  for  beauty,  and 
another  for  long  life,  I  would  wish  I  might  be  good,  and  go  to  heaven. 

"  The  trouble  was,  I  did  not  know  how  to  be  good.    My  mother  used 
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to  talk  to  her  chfldroD,  for  she  had  nine  hojs  and  girls  to  lead  along ;  hot 
ibe  neyer  prayed  with  na,— the  did  not  think  a  woman's  voice  should  ba 
heard  in  prayer.  My  father  was  not  a  'profissaor : '  therefore  we  had  no 
ikmily  worship. 

"  My  dedre  to  bo  a  Christian  increased  with  my  years.  At  this  dme 
a  yonng  minister,  Kpaphras  Kibby,  was  sent  to  Marblehead.  I  noTcr 
spoke  to  him  or  hoard  him  proach.  I  was  awod  by  his  stately  step, 
know  lie  was  called  '  a  Methodist/  but  I  tliought  him  an  angol.  I  well 
remember  witli  wlmt  rovcnsnoo  my  eyes  followed  him  as  he  visited  a  very 
good  woman, '  Sister  Goss/  as  she  was  called  in  ridicnle,  becanse  being 
a  Methodist  made  her  very  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  her  neighbors. 

"  I  was  a  Methodist  in  sentiment  before  I  knew  their  doctrines.  Mj 
childish  faith  that  said, '  God  will  be  willing  to  save  me  when  I  am  old 
enough,'  kept  me  a  little  seeker.  I  believe  I  could  as  well  have  been  led 
to  Jesus  when  I  was  eight  years  old,  as  when  I  was  fourteen,  had  some 
one  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and  taught  me  in  the  way  of  salvation  bjr 
foith.  .  .  . 

«  The  Methodists  at  this  time  had  preached  in  Marblehead  occasion- 
ally, in  the  midst  of  opposition ;  and  my  relatives,  with  others,  consld- 
erod  them  a  set  of  '  renegades,'  to  use  their  own  language,  who  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do  but  run  about,  break  up  all  established  parishes,  and  set 
the  people  into  confusion.  My  mother  used  once  in  a  while  to  hear 
the  youthful  Geoige  Pickering, — dear  Father  Pickering,  now  in  heaven, 
—  and  was  much  pleased.    She  little  dreamed  the  result  that  followed. 

"  When  about  twelve  years  old,  I  hoard  tlio  Rov.  Enoch  Mudge.  I 
cannot  remember  how  I  came  to  bo  in  the  Methodist  church  in  the  even- 
ing, but  60  by  the  providence  of  God  I  was.  He  took  for  his  text,  '  It 
is  time  to  sec^  the  Lord.' 

"  The  countenance  of  the  good  man  made  a  deeper  impression  on  my 
mind  than  the  words  he  uttered.  I  knew  not  his  name :  I  only  fbll  in 
love  with  his  heavenly  face,  and  came  to  the  determination,  if  religion 
mado  the  man  so  happy,  I  would  nover  rest  until  I  found  it.  My  reso- 
lutions were  never  wholly  erased.  I  commenced  praying,  but  my  course 
was  zigzag.  Thore  was  no  one  to  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  to  '  lead 
mo  to  the  llock  that  was  higher  tlion  I.' 

"I  was  a  proud,  obstinate,  high-tempered  child;  and  if  I  had  been 
'blessed,'  as  some  say,  with  plenty  of  this  world's  goods,  it  would  have 
been  a  curse,  and  I  should  not  have  been  saved." 

The  journal  is  a  record  of  two  years  of  agonji 
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doubting,  despairing,  striving,  and  praying,  but  aU 
for  nought  until,  — 

''Ob  Thaak^giTing  Daj,  Nor.  80,  1810,  wheo  I  waa  feuftew 
jmn  of  ago,  my  Father  took  me  up  and  eallod  me  his  chfld.  Bletied 
be  his  holy  namol  A  friend  called  for  me  on  this  day  to  go  to 
a  pra7er>meeting  in  a  priyate  honae.  I  went  with  a  look  and  feeling  of 
despair.  At  the  meeting  I  wept  alood,  and  thought  and  felt  that  was 
mj  last  day, — that  I  most  be  blest  and  blest  there,  or  it  woold  be  too 
late.  I  lost  my  Iraiden,  and  ooold  not  find  it,  bnl  was  not  joyfiiL  We 
left  the  honse  to  hear  preaching,  then  retomed  to  the  same  house  to 
pray  agahi.  Here,  I  longed  to  shont  forth  the  praises  of  God;  for, 
while  kneeling  to  pray,  I  heard  the  yoioe  inwardly,  'Danghter,  thy  sins 
are  foigiTcn  thee.'  I  arose  on  my  feet,  and  shouted  '  Glory  to  God  I ' 
I  thought  I  had  reason  to  shout,  and  I  walked  round  the  room  praising 
God.  I  suppose  I  was  too  noisy;  for  one  was  about  to  check  me,  when 
an  old  Christian  said, '  Let  her  alone,  she  won't  feel  so  long.'  Rather 
•  damper  for  a  moment,  but  I  reeovssed  the  shock,  and  thought,  *  No, 
I  shall  feel  better.'  I  went  home  happy,  entered  my  chamber,  and  took 
up  Doddridge's  '  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul.'  Before 
this  timo  I  oould  neror  read  further  than  where  the  soul  was  condemned. 
Mow  I  opened  to  where  news  of  pardon  was  brought  to  the  condiunneil 
criminal.  Brery  letter  seemed  lined  with  gold;  and  I  said,  *  Glory  to 
God!  it  is  mine,  it  is  mine  1 '  I  was  almost  afraid  to  sleep,  for  fear  I 
should  lose  the  peace  and  blessedness.  I  awoke  in  the  morning  rejoi- 
cing and  happy.  I  went  down  stairs  feeling  I  should  ncTer  know  sorrow 
any  more.  My  friend,  a  Presbyterian  lady,  at  whose  house  I  was,  met 
me,  rather  astonished,  for  I  had  been  a  most  gloomy  little  thing,  and 
nid, '  You  feel  better.'  There  was  no  mistaking :  my  looks  and  actions 
all  bespoke  a  changed  child.  I  answered,  'Oh,  my  heayenly  Father 
jas  blessed  mo,  and  forgiren  my  sins  1 ' 

" She  was  a  Christian,  and  I  thought  would  rejoice;  but  ahe  turned 
away,  saying,  'You  must  not  be  too  posittye:  there  is  •  flattering 
world,  A  tempting  Devil,  and  a  wicked  heart,'  and  then  lofl  mo. 

"  I  thought  my  wicked  heart  was  taken  away.  I  was  not  tempted 
above  what  I  was  able  to  bear,  joy  soon  filled  my  heart,  and  I  went  on 
my  way  rejoicing.  True,  I  felt  a  little  disappointed  when  I  came  to 
tcU  others.  I  thought  they  would  all  beliore  me,  and  seek  the  same 
Saviour;  but  I  found  it  not  so  easy  to  convince  them.    For  eight  days 
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I  Rr|oioed  with  Jojr  unspeakable;  then  came  temptatlomi,  that  I  might 
be  deoeiyed.  I  ran  awajr  to  my  hiding-place,  throw  myself  upon  my 
knoesy  and,  with  bitter  tears,  cried  oat,  'Lord,  thon  knowest  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  hypocrite;  I  want  to  be  a  Christian.'  The  Comforter 
camo,  and  I  was  again  blert.  Bat  how  little  I  knew  abont  trosting 
the  Lord.  I  wanted  all  sight  When  I  ielt  happy,  it  was  all  well; 
when  I  felt  otherwise,  I  ibared  I  had  no  religion.  I  soon  learned  the 
work  was  only  b^gnn,  not  ended.  Oh,  how  kindly  my  Father  dealt 
with  mol  Blessed  be  his  name^  who  gare  his  Son  to  die  for  me,  for 
mel  Oh,  wondrous  knowledge,  deep  and  high!  Keep  me,  Sajionr, 
near  thy  side. 

"After  two  years,  a  sister  two  years  yonnger  was  conTerted,  and 
joined  the  Methodist  Chnrch  with  me;  and  together  we  walked  and 
worked  amid  trials,  and  contending  with  them,  not  a  few. 

"  One  of  onr  great  trials  was,  that  as  Methodists  we  were  Tery  poor, 
and  on  this  aooonnt  wore  obliged,  in  the  year  1817,  to  refose  a  preacher 
from  conference^  and  depend  upon  a  teacher  of  a  pnblio  school.  The 
house  in  which  wo  worshipped  was  little  bettor  than  •  bam,  and  wo  had 
no  prospect  of  any  other. 

"We  had  one  only  dear  brother.  He  opposed  the  Methodists.  Indeed, 
there  was  nothing  to  inyite  him  among  them;  yet  my  sister  and  I  felt 
we  most  haye  him.  We  wanted  him  with  us.  We  wanted  his  house 
for  the  preachers,  and  his  bam  for  their  horses.  We  prayed  for  him 
through  the  winter,  as  though  there  was  not  another  indiyidual  in  the 
town  who  needed  conversion.  Both  had  the  same  struggle  of  soul,  yet 
one  knew  not  the  other's  exercises.  Through  the  long  winter  it  was  the 
burden  of  our  souls, '  0  Lord  I  gire  us  our  brother.' 

"  The  spring  opened  upon  us  (1818) ;  and  dear  old  Father  Pickering, 
onr  presiding  elder,  sent  Bdward  T.  Taylor  to  preach  three  months  in 
Marblehead.  We  knew  not  what  to  do  with  him,  as  there  was  no  place 
even  where  he  could  board.  My  sister  and  myself  were  a  little  acquainted 
with  him ;  and  we  told  our  brother,  Joseph  Millett, '  that  a  sailor  was  to 
preach.'  He  had  been  a  sailor  in  his  younger  days,  and  was  once  on  a 
wreck  for  three  days  and  nights.  It  was  an  attraction  to  hear  a  sailor ; 
and  Joseph  said, '  I  will  go  and  hoar  him.'  Ho  wont,  taking  some  com- 
rades with  him,  and  the  word  was  sent  home  with  power,  lie  in- 
Tited  the  preacher  to  his  house.  This  was  on  a  Wednesday.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  do  things  by  the  halres.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
Christian ;  and  on  Friday  evening  he  went  to  class-meeting,  rose  up  and 
said,  'I  have  come  here  a  condemned  criminal,  and  my  only  plea  ii^ 
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"God  be  meicifiil  to  me,  a  Bimier."'  God  was  merdfal :  be  wm  MTed 
tnil J  asTed.  He  went  borne  ftom  tbe  meetiiig,  caUcd  bis  ftinflj  together^ 
and  erected  bis  famllj  altar,  wbicb  always  stood  firm. 

"  My  sister  roBided  in  bis  family.  She  was  mijrbtj  in  prayer ;  and 
afVor  bo  prayed  sbo  broke  forth,  and  tbe  power  of  tlus  Lord  was  present 
to  awaken  other  members  of  tbe  family.  This  was  a  gloriooa  day  to  ns 
in  answer  to  prayer. 

"Tbe  diflerent  denominations  preached  to  tbe  'town's  poor'  on 
iabba^  CTcning;  and,  as  this  was  tbe  Methodists'  'tnm,'  my  brother 
inTited  Mr.  Taylor  to  take  tea  at  his  house,  as  it  was  oonrenient  to  the 
pbiee  of  meeting.  When  my  sister-in-law,  who  bad  nerer  seen  Mr. 
Taylor,  know  that  ho  was  coming  to  take  tea  in  hor  home,  she  said  to 
me  afterwards,  'If  I  bad  been  told  tbe  rery  cril  one  was  ooming,  I 
conid  not  have  fclt  worse ; '  bnt  as  she  liyed  through  it,  and  was  not 
harmed,  she  ooneladed  to  go  to  the  OToning  meeting.  The  power  and 
glory  of  God  was  displayed  as  I  nerer  saw  it  before.  My  sister4n4aw 
cried  akmd  for  mercy,  and  there  was  a  general  weeping  and  shaking  all 
orer  the  place.  A  number  of  my  brother's  household  embraced  religion, 
and  the  labors  of  Mr.  Taylor  were  blessed  to  tbe  conyersion  of  souls. 

"My  brother  began  to  labor  immediately  in  the  cause  of  bis  Master, 
and  as  he  was  a  man  of  businees,  and  a  man  of  character  without  religion, 
his  acquaintances  said,  if  Mr.  Miilctt  has  religion,  there  is  something  in 
It;  and  God  blessed  the  word,  as  be  preached  of  this  Jesus.  It  was 
calculated  that  thirty  business  men  were  the  result  of  this  reriTal.  Now 
we  exclaimed, '  Praise  tbe  Lord,  our  eyes  baTc  seen  thy  salyation  1 ' 

"  Onr  brother  offered  to  take  the  preacher  and  giro  him  three  months^ 
board,  while  the  society  could  be  collecting  something  for  the  future. 
He  was  'class-leader'  and  'steward.'  His  spiritual  bbrth  was  faito  full 
manhood,  and  he  was  powerful  in  prayer.  From  this  time  persecution 
was  at  an  end.  We  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  serre  our  beayenly  Father, 
and  go  on  onr  way  njoidng.    Glory  to  God  in  the  bigbosL    Amen. 

"I  bad  a  natural  missionary  turn,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  and 
eould  not  liye  without  labor.  I  saw  no  reason  why  a  woman  should 
not  speak  and  pray  in  prayer-meetings  as  well  as  a  man.  I  would 
often  look  at  a  minister's  wife,  and  think  how  great  her  priyileges  were. 
8he  was  expected  to  labor,  and  was  reoeiyed  as  a  laborer.  Her  posi- 
tion was  sudi  that  she  could  be  as  useful  as  her  husband.  My  loye  of 
work  m  my  Father's  cause  made  me  fbel,  that,  if  eyer  I  was  a  wife^  I 
would  prefer  a  trayelUng  minister  to  any  other  being  on  earth.    Tfms 
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pMsed,  and  an  oppoitanit j  offered  itsdC  I  dared  not  reAise^  bat  Mmgia 
the  Lord  in  earnest  prayer  to  know  of  his  will  and  wishes.  I  believed  • 
minister's  wife  should  feel  herself  as  much  called  of  God  to  fill  raeh  • 
station  as  her  hnsband  should  be  to  preach  the  gospeL  In  answer  lo 
Inqniries,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  accept." 

An  extract  from  the  daily  journal  which  was  kept 
at  this  time  will  show  her  earnestness  of  heart  and 
purpose. 

"June  27, 1818. — Hare  this  day,  after  much  oonsideratioa,  answered 
an  important  and  interesting  question  in  the  affirmatiYe.  Yes :  I  hare 
engaged  to  leave  my  native  place  and  relatives  to  wander  o'er  creatioii 
with  an  ambassador  of  the  Most  High  God.  In  doing  this,  I  feel  I  am 
devoting  myself  anew  to  the  service  of  my  blessed  Lord  and  Master.  It 
is  true  I  have  looked  as  the  subject  and  trembled ;  but  when  I  consider 
my  responsibility  to  God  for  the  improvement  of  my  precious  time  and 
talents,  and  likowide  my  strong  inclination  for  travelling  ever  since  I 
knew  from  heartfelt  experience  that  God  has  power  on  earth  to  pardon 
sin,  I  think,  after  much  prayer,  that  Gk>d  will  direct  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  glorify  himself.  From  a  Bense  of  duty  as  well  as  inclination,  I 
have  given  myself  into  the  hands  of  my  dear  friend. 

"  Oh  that  Heaven  would  smile  propitiously  on  both,  and  make  us 
helpmates  indeed  1  May  we  advance  each  other's  spiritual  progress, 
promote  piety  everywhere  we  are  called  to  labor,  glorify  our  God  on 
earth,  and  at  last  be  brought  to  praise  him  in  heaven.  Amen,  and 
amen  1 " 

"May  U,  1819.  —  My  health  has  been  very  poor  o^  late,  and  my 
friends  think  me  consumptive ;  indeed,  I  think  so  myself;  but  the  will 
of  the  Lord  bo  done.  If  I  could  live  longer  and  bo  usoful,  I  should  1m) 
willing,  but  from  uo  other  inducciuuut. 

"  SomoUmes  the  adversary  tolls  me,  if  I  should  be  sick  a  great  while, 
I  shall  grow  fretful  and  impatient ;  but  I  can  trust  the  blessed  Lord,  and 
iind  his  promises  very  sweot,  tluit  his  graco  is  sufliciunt  for  mo ;  and  'as 
ray  day  is,  so  shall  my  strongth  be.' " 

June,  13. — My  health  is  improving  apparently  very  fast.  I  ex- 
pected to  have  arrived  at  my  Father's  house  before  this  time.  Blessed 
be  my  Lord,  he  has  visited  me  with  his  cheering  presence  in  my  sick- 
ness; and,  when  death  stared  me  in  the  face,  I  was  unspeakably  happr, 
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tnd  ocmld  rejoice  in  the  God  of  mj  lalTAtioo.  Oh,  how  sweet  rellgioii 
is  I  In  health  and  prosperity  we  know  not  how  to  prise  it  How  I  was 
lod  to  pitjr  those  who  procrastinate  repentance,  and  reAise  to  have  m j 
blessed  Lord  and  Biastor  to  reign  orer  them  I  It  appeared  to  roe  if  I  had 
^1  tlic  unconrcrtod  world  bororo  mo  I  would  poniunde  them,  and  they 
would  bo  conttlratncd  to  cmbmoe  religion,  when  tlioy  saw  its  blessed 
efibcts  on  a  dying-bed.  Glory  to  my  God  I  he  was  indeed  with  me,  and 
assured  me  all  was  mine.  Oh  that,  if  restored  to  health,  I  may  more 
unrosenredly  dedicate  my  ransomed  and  presenred  powers  to  his  biased 
senrice  I  Thine,  O  my  Lord  1 1  would  be  in  time  and  in  eternity.  Oh, 
make  me  a  fit  temple  for  thoe  to  dwell  in  constantly,  that  in  every 
thought,  wonl,  and  action  I  may  glorify  thee,  preach  Christ  to  a  dying 
world,  and  oriiicc  to  all  around  there  is  a  di?ine  reality  in  that  religioa 
which  I  profoM  I    Amen,  and  amon  I " 

"yff/y  2, 1819.  — This  day  I  had  been  reading  the  life  of  that  pre- 
cboB  woman,  Mrs.  Fletcher.  Uow  was  my  soul  humbled  before  God, 
and  what  an  anient  desire  did  I  feel  to  enjoy  that  spirituality  of  heart 
which  actuated  her  in  ercry  movement  to  glorify  her  God,  and  prove 
beneficial  to  precious,  immortal  souls  I 

"  In  a  short  time,  if  my  life  and  health  are  spared,  I  shall  be  called  to 
move  in  a  larger  sphere.  I  shall  either  be  a  help  or  hinderanoe  to  one  of 
the  servants  of  tho  Lord.  Oh  that  I  may  take  tboeo  precious  women, 
Mn.  Fletcher  and  Mrs.  Bogors,  for  examples  I  for  though  dead  they 
yet  speak.  I  have  road  them  with  prayers  and  tears  and  a  great  d»> 
sire  to  imitate.  O  my  blessed  Lord  1 1  feel  that  my  strength  is  nothing; 
but  thou  hast  said  thy  grace  is  suUicient,  and  in  thy  strength  I  can  do 
all  things.  0  my  dear  Saviour  I  if  our  union  proceed  not  from  thee, 
frustrate  all  our  concerted  schemes,  however  dear  we  are  to  each  other; 
let  none  of  them  succeed,  unless  thy  glory  will  be  promoted,  and  onr 
own  souls,  with  the  souls  of  others,  be  truly  benefited. 

"  A  letter  from  my  dear  friend  convinces  me  that  ho  sufTors  much  on 
iny  account,  as  respects  my  h<*4illli,  as  my  couHumptive  complaints  art 
not  all  removc<l.  O  my  Father!  rcRi^  him  to  thy  blessed  will,  that 
Itring  or  dying,  lie  and  I  may  bo  thinn." 

"  Od.  12,  1819.  —  This  day  t*ie  most  important  event  in  human 
life  was  ratified.  This  day  I  was  married  to  Mr.  Edward  T.  Taylor 
My  heart  is  indeed  his.  Oh  for  all  that  grace  which  I  need  to  help 
him  in  lib  proper  place,  that  nothing  umy  prove  tlio  rival  of  my  blessed 
U>rd! 

"  I  am  at  present  on  Scitnate  cireuit,  where  my  dear  husband  labored 
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a  put  of  two  jmn ;  and,  Ucsb  the  Lord,  he  has  not  labored  in  yain.  A 
large  number  of  procious  souls  havo,  wo  trust,  bocn  brought  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth.  Here  ia,  indeed,  a  door  opened  to  distribute  reUgious 
knowledge.  Oh  that  mj  dear  Lord  would  make  me  an  instrument  of 
good  to  this  people  1  Unworthy  and  inadequate  as  I  am,  yet,  blessed  be 
his  dear  name  I  in  exhorting  and  praying  with  the  people  I  do  haTe  some 
blessed  seasons.  The  prospect  is  still  Tory  pleasing;  the  congregations 
are  large  and  attentive,  and  we  expect  better  days  yet.  0  my 
Father,  display  thy  ]iower  1  Kngugo  our  hearts  afresh  in  tliy  blosied 
cause,  and  may  we  count  not  our  0¥m  lives  dear  for  thy  sako  I 

''Mr.  Taylor's  health  is  quite  poor:  my  own  is  not  much  better. 
Oh  that  it  may  be  a  stimulus  to  improve  every  moment  of  our  time  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls  I  0  my  Saviour  I  assist  us  to 
hold  up  each  other's  hands,  and  to  be  helpmates  indeed,  and  to  deroto 
all  we  have  and  are  to  thy  service.'' 

From  these  experiences,  so  frankly  uttered,  one  can 
discern  something  of  the  sweet,  devout,  strong  soul 
that  inhabited  that  comely  form.  We  shall  find  her 
memorabilia  scattered  along  the  subsequent  pages 
and  her  influence  steadily  possessing  her  home  and 
husband.    If  ever,  then,  there  was 

**  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  to  command," 

that  woman  was  Deborah  Millett  Taylor. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  chapter  than  by  letting 
her  sum  up  her  life-work,  thus  so  happily  commenced. 
In  the  journal  of  1866,  when  seventy  years  old,  we 
find  this  record  of  almost  unsurpassed  fidelity  and 
devotion  to  duty  and  labor :  — 

"  In  the  year  1819,  Oct.  12, 1  became  the  wife  of  £.  T.  Taylor,  of  the 
New-England  Conference;  and,  after  almost  forty-six  years'  experience^ 
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hid  I  a  life  to  liye  orer,  I  would  be  the  wife  of  an  itinerant,  with  al) 
iti  jojs  and  sorrowi.  I  haye  always  icmnd  m j  bread  giren  me  and  my 
water  sure.  When  our  labon  were  bleseed  in  the  lalTation  of  soola,  it 
wai  all  I  asked :  I  nercr  ibared  bat  we  should  haye  enoogh  of  earth.  I 
sought  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  claimed  the  promiM^  and  realised  the 
fnlfilmonty  'allthi'mfM  rUe  akail  Im  added.'  For  nine  years  wc  iiiOTcd  orery 
year.  We  had  what  were  termed  'hard  stations; '  and  it  was  said  by 
those  who  preceded  us, '  Yon  will  norer  get  your  bread.'  When  we  had 
little,  wo  had  no  lack ;  and  when  much,  notliing  over.  True,  the 
preacheiB  and  their  wires  now  know  nothing  about  what  was  endured 
in  those  days.  I  n^ioe  that  I  liyed  in  them,  when  the  preachers 
preached  because '  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel ; '  and  the  peo> 
plo  heard  as  ibr  eternity,  and  to  the  salTatbn  of  their  souls.'' 

An  amusing  incident,  said  to  have  been  connected 
with  his  wedding,  is  not  put  in  this  journal ;  but  it 
illustrates  a  trait  in  his  character  so  happily  that  it 
deserves  insertion.  On  a  charming  autumn  day,  he 
climbed  a  hill  in  Hingham  that  overlooked  the  sea, 
and,  throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  sighed  his  soul 
away  to  the  far-ofF  blu£E3  of  Marblehead,  just  visible 
some  twenty  miles  across  Massachusetts  Bay.  As  he 
was  thus  pining  for  the  sight  of  his  beloved,  and 
longing  for  that  wedding-day  to  come  which  was  so 
rapidly  drawing  near,  when  she  should  be  all  his  own, 
he  suddenly  bethought  him  that  this  was  the  very  day. 
He  had  utterly  forgotten  it.  Too  late  to  fly  across 
or  around  the  gulf  that  separated  Iiim  from  Iiis  bride, 
ho  had  to  let  lier  wonder  why  he  did  not  come,  and 
learn  perhaps  her  first,  but  not  her  last,  lesson  concern- 
ing his  absent-mindedness.  It  was  a  new  version  of 
Gilpin's  experience,  when  he  was  compelled  like  John 
in  shame  to  say,  — 
6 
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**  It  is  mj  wedding-day ; 

And  all  the  world  will  stare 

If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware." 

It  had  to  stare,  —  all  the  Marblehead  world  at  least, 
for  forty  miles  separated  thorn,  and  not  for  a  day  cer- 
tainly, could  she  learn  why  he  was  absent.  When  lie 
arrived,  we  may  imagine  the  merry  scolding  he  got 
from  the  vexed  maiden,  who  did  not  like  —  proud 
and  sensitive  as  all  maidens  are  as  to  that  hour  — 
to  have  her  associates  make  merry  over  such  a  catas- 
trophe. It  was  all  right  at  last ;  and  on  that  pleasant 
October  day,  Miss  Deborah  Millett  became  for  time, 
and  as  she  felt  forever,  Mrs.  Bdward  T.  Taylor. 
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Ten  Tesn  on  the  Clroaltt. — Hit  Admittlon  to  Oonfbranoe.  •»Tbe  M«b  Im  bmI 
there.— Hl«  First  Clmlt  flnom  noer  Boftoa  to  PlTmooth.— Hit  Peneee* 
tkMM. — Soatliem  "  Saddle-Bangers  "  the  original  of  Northern  "  Carpet- Oag* 
gers."— How  Lorenso  Dow  illeneed  the  "Sons  of  Belial.**— His  Home 
at  Pemhroke.—  Ber.  Dr.  AUjn's  Retort.  —  A  Visit  to  Dnxlmry  Twenty 
Tears  afterward.— His  Zeal  for  his  Chareh  eats  op  his  Coartesj.  —  Inci- 
dents In  and  aboat  Bamstable.—  Prays  for  Ministers  who  did  not  praj  Ibr 
him. —  Beats  the  Devil.  — Lets  an  Orthodox  Opponent  get  the  Advan- 
tage of  him.  — Gets  the  Advantage  of  another  by  praying  fbr  him.- 
Power  over  the  Sailors  of  Martha's  Vineyard. — **  Every  Hair  hnng  with  a 
Jewel.**— "Saltl**  *<  Salt  I**— Ills  Prayer  done  Into  Poetry.  —  Comes  to 
Boston. 


FATHER  TAYLOR  was  ten  years  reaching  his 
harbor,  after  he  launched  his  boat  on  the  sea 
of  life.  He  fetched  a  circuit,  several  of  them,  before 
he  made  the  port  of  the  Port  Society.  His  first  ante- 
conference  mission,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  Marble- 
head.  He  found  a  place  fitted  for  his  talents  among 
the  sailora  that  frequented  that  rocky  inlet  then 
even  more  than  they  do  now.  He  met  tliose  for  whom 
he  was  set  apart  from  the  beginning  by  inward  draw- 
ing and  by  evident  election.  He  remained  with  this 
people  but  few  months ;  with  what  effect  has  already 
been  noticed  in  the  journal  of  his  wife,  then  ^^  a  fair 
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young  maiden,  elothed  with  celestial  grace,  and 
beautiful  with  all  the  heart's  expansion,**  who  had  left 
)ier  fjEtther's  house  and  peculiar  form  of  fidth,  and 
united  herself  with  this  ^^  poor,  despised  company.'* 
He  hod  seen  her  brother  converted,  and  other  men  of 
moderate  substance ;  the  church  well  on  its  feet ;  and 
every  thing  as  flourishing  m  could  be  made  by  a  few 
months'  labor,  against  such  opposition  as  then  pre- 
vailed everywhere.    He  joins  conference. 

That  tender  hour,  when  the  youthful  minister 
stands  before  the  bishop,  with  the  grave  and  reverend 
elders  behind  him,  is  never  forgotten  in  all  his  later 
years.  The  words  addressed  to  him  sink  deep  into 
his  heart.  He  is  as  wax,  warm  beneath  the  seal. 
His  nature  moulds  itself  into  the  form  and  feeling  of 
the  event,  and  he  is  baptized  into  the  same  spirit 
with  him  who  speaks  and  those  who  hear.  The 
young  sailor  was  not  eligible  to  this  influence  directiy, 
this  year,  as  two  years  of  trial  must  elapse  before  he 
is  admitted  to  full  connection,  when  these  addresses 
are  given  and  received.  Ho,  however,  came  into 
the  body,  and  listened  to  the  words  planted  in  otiiers' 
hearts  as  though  spoken  directiy  to  himself.  He  was 
with  a  small  body  gathered  from  great  distances. 
The  New-England  Conference  in  1819  was  composed 
of  a  little  over  one  hundred  members  and  they  were 
scattered  over  all  the  New-England  States. 

Not  a  few  of  its  leaders  were  from  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.  Pickering,  their  chief  resident,  was 
of  this  origin;  Lee,  their  greater  visitant,  was  from 
Virginia.    Elijah  R.  Sabin  was  another  of  those  sad- 
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dle-baggers  of  the  South  sent  for  the  redemption 
of  the  North,  even  as  Northern  ^^  carpet-baggers  "were 
sent  m  this  decade  for  the  Southern  regeneration. 
Tliey  were  called,  too,  by  that  epithet  as  an  oppro- 
brium, as  our  later  brethren  have  been  stigmatized  with 
the  later  title.  Joshua  Wells,  another  Marylander, 
planted  this  gospel  in  New  England.  So  did  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Sargent,  father  of  the  present  eminent 
minister  of  the  same  name.  Ezekiel  Cooper  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  another  of  these  far-off  friends,  who 
made  our  barren  soil  blossom  with  this  new  life. 

But  New  England  was  beginning  to  grow  men  of  its 
own.  John  Broadhead  was  drawing  all  men  unto 
liim  in  New  Hampshire,  and  redeeming  his  church 
from  obloquy  by  the  political  prefennent  with  which 
he  was  honored,  —  a  seat  in  Congress.  Benjamin  R. 
Iloyt  was  winning  souls  from  the  mount;ims  to  the 
sea,  and  had  reached,  this  veiy  year,  the  Boston  ap- 
|K)intment  on  his  ascending  course.  Joshua  Soule 
was  mastering  Maine  by  his  grand  orations  for  Christ ; 
and  on  his  march  rapidly  to  the  mastery  of  the 
church,  being  only  four  yeara  later  elected  to  its  chief 
oflSce  by  the  votes  of  its  Southern  ministers,  with 
whom  lie  was  always  most  popular,  and  to  whom  he 
ultimately  and  naturally  subsided.  Elijah  llcdding 
was  keeping  equal  step  with  him  in  power,  and  in 
advance  of  him  in  local  popularity.  Asa  Kent  was 
attracting  audiences  by  his  quaintness,  and  edifying 
them  by  his  soundness  of  doctrine  and  simplicity  of 
faith.  Joshua  CrowcU  was  sweetening  souls  with 
salvation.    Edward  Hyde  was  a  graceful  and  com- 
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mandiug  pleader  for  Jesoe.  Joseph  A.  Mernll  was 
bending  his  large,  practical  mind  to  the  removal  of 
difficultiea  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  churchy 
especially  in  educational  directions.  Laban  Clark  and 
Nathan  Bangs  were  impressing  it  with  their  force 
of  character  and  greater  force  of  truth.  Wilbur 
Fisk  was  illuminating  it  with  the  beaten  oil  of  cul- 
ture, humility,  zeal,  and  faith.  Oliver  Beale,  Epaphras 
Eibbe,  Daniel  Webb ;  Solomon  Sias,  the  real  founder 
of  ''  Zion's  Herald ; "  Lewis  Bates,  the  happy,  witty, 
conquering  preacher ;  Lorenzo  Dow,  quaint  and  queer, 
but  with  all  his  oddities  full  of  genius,  faith,  and  fire, 
—  these  were  some  of  the  chief  men  New  England 
had  already  raised  up,  for  her  own  and  the  world's 
salvation.  Into  this  glorious  company  of  the  martyrs, 
who  were  dying  daily  in  testimony  of  their  Lord  and 
Saviour,  the  young  Virginian  was  admitted. 

He  was  sent  to  Scituate  Circuit,  which  then  com- 
prised all  the  towns  between  Dorchester  and  Dux- 
bury.*  It  stretched  from  the  shores  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  those  of  Plymouth,  and  covered  all  the  track 
travelled  by  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  in  their  early 
and  infrequent  intercourse.  It  was  a  stretch  of 
country  forty  miles  long,  and  barren  exceedingly,  so 
far  as  Methodism  was  concerned.  Not  a  church  did 
she  own  in  all  the  territory.  He  went  forth,  not 
knowing  whither  ho  wont ;  but  ho  went  rejoicing. 
A  few  kitchens  had  been  opened  to  our  preachers, 

*  The  following  townt  oonaiitated  thU  Clroolt :  Soltaato,  Hlni^iaa,  CohM< 
Mt,  Hall,  HftDOTcr,  Ifanhfleld,  DozlNirj,  Pl/mptoa,  Hibmb,  PtarUMroks,  W«f  • 
moatb,  Qalnej,  and  Doralietter. 
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and  a  few  schoolhooses.  In  these  he  preached  with 
his  rare  ability,  setting  the  whole  region  on  fire  with 
his  flame.  The  schoolhouses  were  thronged,  so  were 
the  kitchens.  The  Word  mightily  grew  and  prevailed, 
and  the  sailor-boy  saw  with  delight  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  prospering  in  his  hands. 

Persecutions  then  raged  on  account  of  the  Word, 
and  many  were  offended.  He  was  hooted  at  in  the 
streets,  and  sometimes  pelted  with  missiles.  Rev. 
Dr.  Upham  says,  that,  when  travelling  the  same  cir- 
cuit, as  a  companion  of  E.  T.  Taylor,  the  boys  and 
roughs  of  Hingham  and  Duxbury  would  yeU  after 
them.  Once,  being  accompanied  by  Elijah  Hedding, 
a  dignified  gentleman,  through  the  former  town,  he 
thought  they  would  reverence  him.  ^^  But  they  came 
out  at  the  usual  place,"  he  says,  '^  men  and  boys, 
and  began  to  shout  ^Methodist  preachers  I'  ^  Sad- 
dle-bags T'*  Mr.  Hedding  was  not  accustomed  to 
such  greetings,  and  wondered  at  them ;  but  the  regu- 
lar preachers  had  become  used  to  the  insult,  and  almost 
enjoyed  it* 

Once  one  of  these  roughs  threw  a  dead  polecat  into 
the  room  where  the  meeting  was  being  held.  He, 
however,  met  his  match,  and  got  his  reward;  for 
Lorenzo  Dow  being  that  way,  and  announcing  that 
he  would  preach,  a  great  mob  of  the  sons  of  Belial 
gathered  to  mock  at  him.  He  began  by  saying, 
^^ There  are  three  sorts  of  people  who  come  to  church: 
first,  those  who  love  the  Word  and  wish  to  hear  it,  — • 
they  will  behave  themselves  of  course ;  second,  those 

*  How  rather  Taylor  ourMi  thli  maladj,  nay  be  leeii  on  page  9L 
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who  are  gentlemanly  if  not  pious/and  they  will  behave 
properly ;  and,  lastly,  those  that  are  neither  Christians 
nor  gentlemen ;  and,  if  any  disturb  this  meeting,  we 
shall  know  what  sort  of  folks  they  are."  This  held 
them  quiet  for  a  time :  but  their  evil  spirit  was  irre- 
pressible ;  and  an  outbreak  ocourring,  despite  this  por- 
traiture, he,  having  learned  the  name  of  the  author 

of  the  polecat  nuisance,  cried  out,  ^^  Is  Skunk 

here  ?  "  calling  him  by  name.  He  was  present ;  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  offending  and  offensive 
himian  animal,  who  writhed  under  the  deserved  cen- 
sure. The  rough  medicine  did  what  no  milder  treat- 
ment could  have  done :  order  followed  this  personal 
salutation ;  and  the  fragrant  sobriquet  clung  to  him, 
like  Noamau's  leprosy  to  Gehazi,  all  his  days. 

One  home  was  his  in  all  these  wanderings,  —  Mr. 
Elias  Magoon's  of  Pembroke.  His  comfortable 
bam  comforted  his  weary  horse,  and  his  more  com- 
fortable house  its  more  weary  master.  Ho  was 
cheered  and  encouraged  on  his  journey ;  though  not 
much  encouragement  did  he  need,  for  he  was  full 
of  spirits,  of  faith,  of  youth,  of  lovo.  lie  was  lifted 
up  far  above  his  previous  calling  and  associations. 
He  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  —  a  popular,  crowd- 
drawing  minister.  He  bounded  like  a  roe  over  the 
hills  of  spices. 

In  this  extreme  of  poverty,  when  a  few  dollars  and  a 
few  presents  were  all  his  portion,  he  married  and  took 
his  wife  to  her  wandering  home.  How  happy  they 
were  in  their  work  may  be  seen  in  this  letter,  sent  to 
her  sisters  a  few  weeks  after  that  event :  — 
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DUXBVRT,  NOY.  9,  1819. 

Mt  dbak  Suravs,  —  PerhapB  long  before  this  time  yon  hare  es 
peeled  a  letter.  SomedmeB  yoa  may  hare  thought  I  was  sick,  or  di» 
aatisfied  with  my  station,  or  unhappy  as  respects  many  other  things. 
Bat  neither  of  those  is  the  case,  my  dear  sisters ;  nor  have  I  forgotten 
yon.  Now  relations,  with  change  of  sitoation  and  aeqnaintanocs,  liaTO 
not  the  least  tendency  to  alienate  my  affection  from  my  friends  in  Siar- 
blehead.  Bat  enough  for  an  introdnctioa.  We  arrired  at  Hingham 
the  day  after  we  left  yon,  and  from  there  proceeded  round  the  circuit 
The  people  please  me  much,  and  so  far  every  thing  exceeds  my  expecta- 
tions. My  health  has  been  better ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  the  time  when  I 
was  more  satisflod  and  contented  with  my  situation.  Mr.  Taylor  is  towards 
me  every  thing  I  can  wish, — attontiye  and  affixtionato  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  The  prospect  of  a  revival  of  religion  is  pleasing,  particu- 
larly in  MarHlidold  and  Duxbiiry.  Wo  have  excellent  meetings  and 
crowded  congregations ;  and  I  do  not  know  but  the  people  would  stop 
all  nighty  if  Uie  preacher  would  only  talk  to  them. 

We  haye  great  cause  to  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  O  my 
sisters !  pray  for  us  that  we  may  see  the  work  of  the  Lord  prosper,  and 
many  souls  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

I  want  to  see  you  all  very  much,  and,  if  nothing  prevents,  shall  bo 
with  you  TluinkHgiving  wuok.  You  must  write  ns  soon  ob  you  receive 
this,  and  tell  me  how  (ather  and  mother  are.  Toll  mother  she  need 
not  feel  concerned :  I  am  well  provided  for.  We  ofVcn  talk  about  you  all, 
and  very  often,  in  imagination,  see  you,  and  hear  you,  particularly  at 
meal-times,  wondering  "  where  poor  Debby  is."  Tell  Maotha  I  want  to 
see  her,  if  she  "don't  care  if  Uncle  Tayner  keeps  me  till  I  die."  Re- 
member me  to  Brother  Fillmore;  tell  him  I  do  not  want  to  "  locate  "  yet. 

I  must  conclude,  as  we  start  soon  for  our  other  appointments. 
Farewell,  my  dear  sister :  may  the  Lord  bless  you  1  How  pleasing  the 
thought,  that,  notwithstanding  miles  and  miles  separate  us,  the  same 
blesrfcd  Being  presides  over  all.  May  we  so  live  as  to  meet  in  heaven, 
where  there  will  be  no  more  parting,  but  where  we  shall  ei^joy  each 
other,  and  the  fruition  of  our  Qod,  through  a  long  eternity  1  As  ever 
yoitr  alVuctionuto  sister, 

D.  D.  Tatlob. 

Only  a  few  incidents  ore  recalled  of  his  firat  circuit 
Preaching  once  fi-om  the  text,  "  What  have  I  don«  ^  " 
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he  muttered  over  his  text,  **  What  —  have  —  I  — 
doue?"  and,  tummg  to  the  audience,  thundered, 
"  What  haVt  you  done  f  '* 

At  Duxbury  the  ^^  standing  order  *'  had  full  poe- 
session  of  the  town ;  and  their  venerable  and  eccen- 
trio  pastor,  Dr.  Allyii,  was  decidedly  Socinian  in  his 
theological  views.  In  all  other  respects,  he  was  con- 
servative, and  determined  to  stand  in  the  old  ways. 
This  young  intruder  was  looked  upon  with  no  fEtvor. 
A  series  of  dancing-parties  was  organized  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  new  fanaticism,  and  Dr.  Allyn  at- 
tended them.  But,  even  at  these  parties,  young 
women  would  burst  into  tears  and  cries  for  the  par- 
don of  their  sins ;  and  the  aged  clergyman,  when 
called  to  comfort  them,  could  only  reier  them  to 
"  that  yoimg  man,  Taylor." 

His  first  greeting  to  the  interloper  was  characteris- 
tic :  "  So,  you've  come  to  preach  in  Duxbury,  young 
man  ?  "  —  "  Yes :  the  Lord  says,  *  Preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature.' "  —  "  Yes ;  but  he  never  said  that 
every  critter  should  preach  the  gospel." 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  6.  W.  Frost  of  Omaha  com- 
municates these  particulars  of  a  ride  over  this  earliest 
circuit  with  Father  Taylor,  after  he  had  become  of 
world-wide  celebrity :  — 

'^  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  since,  I  remem- 
ber a  trip,  with  Father  Taylor  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Bridge, 
to  Duxbury,  to  attend  a  ministerial  association.  It 
was  before  the  days  of  railroads  ;  and  we  drove  in  a 
private  carriage  through  the  coast  towns  which  had 
been  the  scone  of  his  former  labors  and  triumphs. 
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He  was  in  the  best  possible  humor,  and  gave  us  many 
interesting  reminiscences  of  the  olden  time.  He  re- 
membered every  thing  with  almost  startling  minute- 
ness,  —  the  rocks  and  trees,  the  harbors  and  inlets, 
and  many  of  the  public  buildings  and  private  resi- 
dences, with  some  anecdote  or  illustration  or  ludicrous 
remembrance,  of  his  early  work  as  the  ^  wild  sailor 
preacher.'  I  recoUect  his  giving  some  fourteen  Indian 
names  of  places  where  he  had  appointments  to  preach 
all  along  shore.  He  pointed  to  one  quiet  farm-house 
nestling  among  the  trees,  and  said,  ^  Many  years  ago, 
when  Methodism  was  young,  and  only  known  but  to 
be  ridiculed,  I  preached  in  that  house.  I  had,  in  com- 
mon with  other  Methodist  ministers,  been  frequently 
insulted  in  passing  the  streets  on  horseback  to  my 
appointments,  by  the  hooting  of  boys  from  behind 
the  walls,  barking  at  me  like  dogs ;  various  missiles 
were  sometimes  thrown,  and  I  had  concluded  to  stop 
it.  The  house  was  literally  jammed,  and  crowds  stood 
around  the  low  open  windows  to  hear  the  strange 
preacher.  It  was  harvest-time.  After  the  close  of 
the  services,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  audience  a 
moment  to  the  proclamation  of  a  Fast.  They  were 
surprised,  as  they  thought  it  almost  time  for  Thanks- 
giving :  but  I  insisted,  and  told  Uie  brethren  that 
they  must  pray  as  they  never  had  prayed,  and  pray 
God  to  send  a  new  recruit  of  dogs  into  Hingham;  for 
the  image  of  Ood  had  been  prostituted  long  enougn 
to  unholy  purposes  in  barking  at  God's  ministers.' 
He  added,  ^  I  have  had  no  better  friends,  nor  more 
gentlemanly  treatment,  in  my  life,  than  I  have  received 
from  this  people  for  more  than  thirty  years.' 
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^'  At  Duxbury  Father  Taylor  was  at  home.  It  waa 
his  '  old  stampmg-ground/  a  great  day  for  many  of 
his  companions  in  arms,  who  had  now  grown  old,  but 
wlio  had  labored  long  years  before  with  him.  He 
met,  besides,  very  many  who  were  seals  of  his  early 
ministry.  He  preached  as  he  alone  could  preach.  It 
was  a  torrent  of  poetry,  philosopliy,  pathos,  such  as 
seldom  feU  fix)m  mortal  lips.  He  referred  to  early  days, 
days  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  of  the  grand  tri- 
umphs of  the  cause.  He  had  a  stock  of  pleasant  rem- 
iniscences of  the  past ;  and  he  talked  to  those  gray- 
haired  men  and  women,  calling  them  '  Iiis  children,' 
until  tears  fell,  and  sobs  were  heard  on  every  side ; 
and,  when  he  referred  to  their  triumphs  and  to  those 
who  had  gone  before,  such  shouts  and  expressions  of 
praise  were  heard  as  seldom  fell  from  the  lips  of  even 
such  servants  of  God  as  Fathers  Chandler  and  Delano, 
of  precious  memory  in  that  church. 

*'  Our  visit  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  great  anti- 
slavery  excitement,  when  churches,  and  even  good 
men,  were  divided  on  that  all-absorbing  question,  so 
happily  settled  now.  There  had  been  secession  there, 
headed  by  Hon.  Seth  Sprague,  a  stanch  antislavery 
man,  of  great  influence  and  ability.  Excitement  ran 
high,  a  new  church  had  been  built,  and  some  excita- 
ble persons  had  goncs  so  far  as  to  nail  up  the  doors  of 
their  pows  in  the  old  churcli  to  prevent  their  occu- 
pancy by  those  left  behind.  Although  Father  Taylor 
never  fully  sympathized  with  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, he  had  the  greatest  love  and  profoundest  re- 
spect for  the  '  old  church,'  and  to  touch  that  was  to 
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touoh  the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  o£Feied  his  ann  to  one 
of  the  old  elect  ladies  (Miss  D.)  to  escort  her  homOi 
She  was  one  of  his  earliest  converts.  As  was  natural, 
almost  the  first  question  asked  after  the  usual  saluta- 
tions, was,  *  Well,  Father  Taylor,  what  do  you  think 
of  us  secessionists  7 '  —  ^  Think,'  said  he,  pushing  his 
spectacles  nervously  farther  up  on  his  forehead, — 

*  think  ?  I  thmkyou  will  all  go  to  hell.'— *  Oh,  dear  I' 
was  the  reply,  *  can  you  think  so  ?  *  — '  Yes,'  said  he, 
with  more  emphasis;  and  then  launched  out  in 
bitter  denunciations  of  those  who  would  ruin   the 

*  old  hive.'  —  *  Oh,  dear  I '  said  she :  *  Father  Taylor, 
what  can  we,  what  shall  we  do  ? '  — '  Do  I '  said  he, 
^  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do :  you  have  got  to  weep 
tears  enough  to  rust  out  all  those  nails,  or  you  will 
all  go  to  hell  together.' 

*^  In  heated  discussion  Father  Taylor  was  sometimes 
at  fault  in  judgment,  and  oven  on  ordinary  occasions ; 
but  there  was  one  place  in  which  he  was  always  right, 
and  where  he  shone  pre-eminent  as  a  man  of  God.  It 
was  when  he  talked  religious  experience.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  talk,  one  evening,  in  the  family  of 
Capt  Windsor,  with  whom  we  were  stopping,  and 
^  the  oldest  captain  of  the  port,'  he  called  him.  His 
conversation  was  prolonged,  after  we  had  retired  for 
the  night.  He  showed  that  he  literally  ^  walked  with 
(rod,'  as  the  choicest  gems  of  Christian  experience 
fell  from  his  lips.  He  talked  as  one  who  had  been  in 
the  inner  chamber,  and  seen  the  Master  face  to  face. 
And  this  was  not  unusual.  Those  who  knew  him 
best,  and  to  whom  in  his  moments  of  rapt  devotion 
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he  unbosomed  himself  thus,  oame  from  his  presenoe 
feeling  that  the  oelestial  fire  was  burning  in  his  heart, 
and  that  his  tender,  burning  words  were  those  of 
one  who  had  been  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ.'' 

He  remained  on  this  cu*ouit  one  year,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Falmouth  and  Sandwich;  in  1821  to  Sand- 
wich and  Harwich ;  in  1822  to  Harwich  and  Barnsta- 
ble; in  1828  to  Fairhaven  and  New  Bedford;  in 
1824  to  Martha's  Vmeyard;  in  1825  to  Milford;  in 
1826  to  Bristol,  R.I. ;  and  in  1827  and  1828  to  Fall 
River  and  Little  Compton. 

Of  his  work  in  these  places  we  have  gathered  a  few 
reminiscences.  At  Barnstable,  he  was  especially 
troubled  with  the  cold  formalism  of  the  Orthodox 
churches.  Rev.  Mr.  Burr  was  the  Congregational 
preacher  in  Sandwich,  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt  at  West  Barn- 
stable, and  Rev.  Mr.  Alden  at  Tarmouthport.  In 
preaching  Methodist  doctrine,  he  often  came  in  sharp 
collision  with  these  clergymen,  and  did  not  always  re- 
gard the  proprieties  of  the  debate.  At  one  of  his  reg- 
ular sabbath  services  in  Barnstable,  he  especially  re- 
membered these  men  in  his  prayer,  saying,  ^^  Bless 
meek  Burr,  proud  Pratt,  and  old  wicked  Alden."  They 
survived  this  Scotch  blessing,  and  probably  recipro- 
cated it.  The  worthy  descendant  of  John  Alden, 
whom  he  thus  hotly  characterized,  no  doubt  paid  him 
back  in  good  coin  ;  and  they  would  have  been  good 
friends  had  they  afterwards  come  together ;  for  he 
never  loved  any  persons  better  than  those  with  whom 
he  had  fierce  contentions. 

The  private  house  of  Prince  Hinckley,  close  by 
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what  ia  known  as  the  Nine-mile  Pond  in  Barnstable, 
was  one  of  his  regular  preaching  places.  One  cold 
day,  while  the  snow  was  still  on  the  ground,  some 
candidates  wore  ready  to  be  baptized  by  immersion. 
Somo  rude  follows  standing  by  were  speaking  in  an 
undertone  of  the  cold  bath  ;  but  he  overheard  them, 
and  spoke  out  loudly,  saying,  — 

**  Brethren,  if  your  hearts  «re  warm. 
Snow  and  ice  can  do  no  harm." 

At  one  of  his  services,  some  sco£Fers  were  speaking 
lightly  of  his  meetings,  when  one  of  their  number 
said  (not  expecting  to  be  heard),  ^^  Well,  these  Meth- 
odists do  beat  the  Devil."  He  overheard  them,  and 
responded  quickly,  ^^  One  here  has  just  said,  ^  Well, 
these  Methodists  do  beat  the  Devil.'  He  is  just 
right  about  that.  That  is  just  our  business,  and 
we  are  doing  the  best  we  can." 

When  Lorenzo  Dow  came  to  the  Cape  to  preach, 
E.  T.  Taylor  was  the  only  minister  who  showed  him 
any  favor,  and  he  rendered  him  much  assistance  in 
going  from  place  to  place,  and  in  gathering  congre- 
gations. 

The  circuit  preacher  tried  it  once  too  many  times 
on  the  ^^  meek  Pratt."  While  this  minister  was  at  one 
time  preaching  in  a  schoolhouse,  Taylor  came  in  late, 
and  remained  in  the  entry  near  the  door,  where  the 
preacher  did  not  see  him.  As  soon  as  the  sermon 
was  ended,  he  stepped  in,  and,  without  any  invita- 
tion, or  oven  permission,  he  attempted  to  demolish 
the  arguments  of  the  preacher.    Mr.  Pratt  remained 
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cool  and  silent,  and  dosed  the  meeting  without  as 
maeh  as  attempting  any  reply,  and  this  coolness  se- 
cured him  the  sympathy  of  Uie  audience. 

He  came  to  Sandwich  to  lecture  on  temperance, 
driving  from  Plymouth  with  mud  to  his  wagon-axles, 
getting  there  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  Unitarian 
minister  had  lectiured,  but  the  people  voted  to  stay 
and  hear  Father  Taylor.  He  opened  in  his  charac- 
teristic way,  quoting  the  proverb,  *^  Better  late  than 
never,"  and  adding  that  he  **  had  never  worked  so 
hard  in  his  life  before  to  be  late.** 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  ship  **  Edward  Everett " 
at  Sandwich,  a  collation  was  held  on  board,  at  which 
Father  Taylor  was  present. 

Mr.  Everett  proposed  the  following  toast :  **  It  is 
said  that  it  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,  but 
we  have  a  Taylor  who  has  made  many  men."  Father 
Taylor  responded :  *^  There  may  be  some  here  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  this  saying,  and  I 
will  relate  it.  A  man  in  England  once  became  great- 
ly discouraged  in  his  business  affairs,  and  called  at  a 
tailor's  shop,  where  nine  tailors  were  at  work,  each 
of  whom  gave  him  a  sixpence.  This  so  encouraged 
the  poor  man,  that  he  set  himself  diligentiy  at  work 
to  gather  a  fortune :  he  soon  became  rich,  and  had 
painted  on  the  panel  of  his  coach,  ^  Nine  tailors 
made  me  a  man.' " 

Of  his  residence  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  we  have 
these  reminiscences  through  the  favor  of  Richard  L. 
Pease,  Esq. :  — 

''  At  the  conference  of  1824,  Father  Taylor  was 
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appointed  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  —  the  whole  island 
then  forming  one  cireoit,  but  now  having  four  Meth* 
odist  churches  and  as  many  preachers. 

'*  Although  tlion  only  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
appeared  much  older.  Those  characteristic  lines  so 
deeply  engraven  on  his  memorable  face  had  even 
then  begun  to  appear.  The  wearing  of  spectacles, 
seldom  less  than  two  pairs  at  once,  in  no  small  degree 
served  to  strengthen  this  conviction. 

^^  Such  were  his  activity  and  zeal  in  those  days, 
that  all  parts  of  his  charge  had  due  attention,  and 
shared  in  his  labors.  Boy  as  I  then  was,  I  can  dis- 
tinctly remember  how  cheerfully  he  spoke  of  *  step- 
ping over  to  Holmes  Hole,'  a  distance  of  eight  miles. 
Armed  with  his  memorable  black  cane,  he  quickly 
completed  his  journey,  coming  in  from  his  long  walk 
fresh  aud  ready  for  duty.  In  those  days  there  was 
no  small  amount  of  opposition  to  the  doctrines  now  so 
universally  accepted  as  truth ;  and,  of  course,  com- 
bativeness  was  not  unfrequently  called  into  action. 

^^The  venerable  Rev.  Joseph  Thaxter,  who,  in 
June,  1825,  the  year  after  Mr.  Taylor  was  stationed 
at  Martha's  Vineyard,  officiated  as  chaplain  at  the 
time  when  Lafayette  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Bunker-Hill  Monument,  was  then  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist  Church  in  Edgartown,  and  had  been  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  A  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  — being  chaplain  in  Prescott's  regiment,  and  for 
many  years  the  only  minister  in  his  town,  settled  by 
the  joint  vote  of  the  town  and  the  Church,  —  it  is 
not  strange  that  he,  imperious  and  positive  as  he  was 
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by  nature,  should  feel  deeply  aggrieved  when  others, 
teaching  doctrines  which  he  did  not  believe,  and  hold-* 
ing  night-meetings,  especially  abhorrent  to  the  staid 
conservatives  of  those  days,  came  unbidden  by  him, 
into  his  parish,  where  he  had  so  long  held  absolute 
and  undisputed  sway,  and  sought  to  gather  the 
sheep  of  his  flock  into  their  folds.  On  one  occasion 
he  raised  his  cane  over  the  head  of  young  Taylor ; 
but  he  did  not  strike,  a  soft  answer  turning  away 
wrath.  In  his  services  on  the  following  sabbath  Mr. 
Taylor  fervently  prayed  for  his  aged  foe,  asking  Grod 
that  *  every  hair  of  hU  venerable  head  might  be  hung 
with  a  jewd.^ 

''  The  labora  of  the  year  were  blessed  with  fruit 
Hon.  Thomas  Bradley,  long  an  influential  citizen  of 
Holmes  Hole,  and  a  pillar  in  the  Methodist  Church 
in  that  village,  still  spared  and  still  zealous  in  the 
cause  he  then  learned  to  love,  was  one  of  those  given 
to  him  as  seals  of  his  ministry.  Some  years  after- 
wards, while  Father  Taylor  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
labors  in  Boston,  he  was  present  at  an  evening  meet- 
ing, where  there  was  some  fedlure  to  respond  with 
satisfactory  readiness  to  the  warm  and  glowing  ap- 
peals of  the  pastor,  who  turned  to  Mr.  Bradley,  whom 
he  had  descried  in  the  audience,  saying,  *  Brother 
Bradley,  are  you  dead  or  alive  ?  If  alive,  we  want  to 
hear  from  you/  The  prompt  response  was  highly 
gratifying;  and  Father  Taylor  said,  ^ There,  I  knew 
he  was  alive.  He  is  one  of  my  children,  and  they 
live  forever!' 

**  No  man  better  knew  how  to  reach  the  hearts  and 
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the  pockets,  when  desirable,  of  seamen.  Appealing 
to  their  benevolence  one  day,  he  said,  *  All  of  you 
who  have  not  spent  your  money  for  grog  will,  of 
course,  have  something  to  give  to-day ;  and  now  I 
shall  know,  shipmates,  wliich  of  you  keep  sober.' 

'*  Father  Taylor  held  services  often  on  board  of 
ships  just  about  to  leave  port  on  a  long  cniise  after 
whales.  In  these  services,  the  first,  it  is  believed, 
held  on  board  of  ships  in  our  harbor,  there  was  much 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  all  who  participated  in 
them.  The  owners,  who  had  large  material  interests 
at  stake,  subject  to  the  perils  of  the  seas  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  voyage  rarely  less  than  three  years  long, 
were  deeply  anxious  as  to  the  result,  so  uncertain 
and  far  off.  Friends  were  about  to  be  long  sundered, 
and  were  worshipping  together  for  the  last  time  pos- 
sibly. The  mariners  themselves,  some  of  whom  were 
making  their  first  voyage,  while  others  had  often  be- 
fore known  the  bitterness  of  parting  from  the  dear 
ones,  were  in  that  mood  of  mind  that  led  them  to 
listen  with  more  than  wonted  feeling  to  the  sympa- 
thizing words  of  one  who  had  himself  been  a  sailor. 
It  is  not  strange,  that,  on  such  occasions,  the  words 
of  one  so  tender  as  Father  Taylor  should  stir  the 
soul  to  its  inmost  depths. 

*'  His  manner  of  greeting  is  well  remembered.  At 
the  close  of  an  excellent  evening  meeting,  not  satis- 
fied with  a  simple  hand-shaking  with  one  of  the  most 
worthy  men  of  his  church,  the  late  Capt.  Chase  Pease, 
he  threw  Ids  arms  around  his  shoulders,  and  pressing 
down  upon  them,  in  his  peculiar  way,  exclaimed  in 
earnest  tones,  ^  Salt  I '  *  Salt  I ' 
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«« Speaking  of  himself  in  one  of  his  discourses 
while  on  the  island,  he  said,  *  I  do  not  want  to  be 
baried  in  the  ground  when  I  die.  But  bury  me, 
rather,  in  the  deep  blue  sea,  where  the  coral  rocks 
shall  be  my  pillow,  and  the  seaweeds  shall  be  my 
winding-sheet,  and  where  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
shall  sing  my  requiem  for  ever  and  ever.'  '* 

This  last  remark  was  given  somewhat  differently  on 
another  occasion,  and  was  done  into  verse  by  Charles 
M.  F.  Deems,  and  published  m  «'  The  Christian  Ad- 
vocate.** This  is  the  new  version  in  prose  and 
poetry:  — 

**  Wlm  I  dK  I  wlah  jm  to  Uka  bm  to  a/  own  pore  salt  mo  ood  bnj  bo  ; 
wkaio  I  hoTO  boipokoa  tho  laowaad  for  mjr  wlodlog-tlicet,  tho  ooral  for  my 
mAo,  ood  tho  aiio  ihalli  for  mf  toabttooo."  —  Boy .  S.  T.  Tatlob. 

^  The  Moweed  shall  be  1117  windlng-aheet, 
And  the  ooral  shall  be  my  coffin  meet, 
The  beantiftil  shells  shall  my  form  secrete ; 

And  the  swelling  sui^ 
As  it  doshes  proudly  to  the  shore, 
With  the  solemn  music  of  its  roar, 
On  the  wings  of  the  whistling  wind  shall  poor 

My  wUd,  sad  dirge.** 

For  four  years  longer  he  continued  in  these  journey- 
ingSi  often  by  the  deep  sea,  only  once  getting  away 
from  the  music  of  its  roar,  when  he  was  sent  to  Mil- 
ford  and  Hopkinton.  At  last,  in  1828,  while  preach- 
ing at  Fall  River,  his  time  came.  The  Boston  Meth- 
odists had  a  chapel  left  vacant  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  church,  and  they  desired  that  it  should  be  appro- 
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priated  to  the  sailors.  That  desire  was  fostered  bj 
the  thought  that  so  fit  a  man  to  instruct  them  and 
lead  them  in  the  way  that  they  should  go  was  wan- 
dering along  the  shore,  his  talents  half  used,  and  his 
great  ability  half  squandered.  The  man  and  the 
mission  met,  and  Father  I  ^  Aot  took  up  his  abode  in 
Boston. 
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B.Vojm^JXamMw%  at  iib»  OrigbkmoAQwwih  of  th«  Put  Soetatj.^Its 
BelM.— Btort.— AldBodatylo  0MHiMii*iFtanlllM^]UrtiMr*toHoaM.— 
Its  Ohlaf  Hdpen,  IfoMn.  IfoOey,  Bitfrttt,  and  Vaaring.  —  Mr.  HdlbrooM 
Nftmtlf*  of  tiio  Ikgtnnlng  of  tiio  Movomoni.—  FInt  Sormoii  1b  tho  Flm 
BelM. --Tbo  MottMdlilt  orlflBoU  tiio  Saton^rlM. -- Tho  Uiatorinu  aooipl 
U,Mid  eorrj  Htbrwvd.— ThoNswOhorafa.— ItBl>odloottoD.»(hit  olSoa. 

FATHER  TATLOR  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Church  seventeen  years,  a  licensed  preacher 
thirteen,  and  a  travelling  preacher  nine  years  before 
he  reached  the  real  beginning  of  his  life-work  and 
renown.  He  was  in  the  juicy  prime  of  his  manhood, 
not  fax  from  thirty-five  years  old,  when  he  leaped  upon 
the  quarter  deck,  where  he  held  such  sway  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  He  had  begun  in  this  line  and  had 
steadily  and  unconsciously  pursued  it.  His  conver* 
sion  was  in  a  tarpaulin  hat  and  sailor's  jacket ;  his 
first  sermons  were  to  sailors ;  his  prayers  and  preach- 
ing were  full  of  the  salt,  salt  sea ;  his  circuits  had 
hugged  the  beach.  They  had  only  once  got  so  fax 
inland  that  he  could  not  in  an  hour 

<«  Trayel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  play  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  might/  waters  rolling  erennore." 
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From  Scituate  roand  aboat  to  Newport  be  had  ilia- 
mined  the  South  Shore,  the  Cape,  the  Vineyard,  and 
the  Narraganset  with  his  tongue  of  fire.  His  only 
two  preaching  places  north  of  Boston  when  he  began 
to  teach  and  to  preach  were  by  the  slioro  of  the 
sounding  sea, — Saugus  and  Marblehead.  There  was  a 
fascination  in  it  to  him,  and  in  liim  to  it,  which  seemed 
to  be  mutually  irresistible.  Nay,  tliere  was  a  divin- 
ity that  shaped  this  end.  The  doom  of  his  life  was 
on  one  line  from  the  start.  The  runaway  lad  from  a 
Virginia  plantation  took  the  strange  freak  for  a  South- 
em  lad  of  going  to  sea,  with  an  unconscious  drawing 
of  Providence.  As  Farragut  left  the  hills  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  struggled  through  the  Naval  Academy  in 
order  that  he  might  become  the  naval  deliverer  of  his 
country ;  so  Edward  Thomson  Taylor  went  forth,  not 
knowing  whither  or  wherefore  he  went.  "  The  child 
was  father  of  the  man,"  in  conduct  no  less  than  in 
character.     And  in  his  happy  case  he  found 

**  Uis  days  to  be, 
Joined  each  to  each  in  natural  piety." 

How  this  last  and  permanent  manner  of  his  life 
began  to  be,  may  be  best  told  in  the  words  of  his 
wife.  In  licr  journal  she  relates,  not  only  the  reasons 
for  Iiis  commg,  but  her  own  conversion  to  the  seamen, 
and  an  niteresting  incident  which  inaugurated  his  Port 
career.  It  was  almost  as  important  an  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Bethel  for  "  Mother  Taylor  "  to  get  her 
heart  turned  to  the  work,  as  it  was  for  Father  Taylor 
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to  be  appointed  onto  it.  Thus  she  reooids  the  fiicta 
ill  her  journal,  written  in  the  year  1868,  just  on  the 
close  of  her  long  and  loving  life :  — 

''In  the  year  ISSS  we  wen  stationed  in  lUlBifw.  ThiewMonrieo- 
ond  year.  In  October  the  Methodisto  in  Boeton  sent  ibr  llr.  faylor  to 
preach  to  the  leamen  in  a  Taoated  church,  the  first  one  bnilt  by  the 
Methodists,  as  an  experiment.  The  hoose  was  filled  to  oTorflowing 
and  the  result  was  the  moving  of  oar  ihmily  fliom  Fall  River  to  Boston 
in  18S9.  llr.  Taylor  was  in  his  dement.  Having  been  a  sailor  him- 
self, his  heart  yearned  for  the  oonTersion  of  his  brethren  of  the  sea;  and 
his  soul  was  cheeied  in  seeing  them  come  home  to  God.  The  Method- 
ists did  not  feel  able  or  suffldontly  interested  to  sustain  an  institntion 
for  seamen.  The  house  was  to  be  sold;  and  Mr.  Taylor  went  South 
and  begged  the  money  with  which  the  house  was  purchased,  thus  estab- 
lishing preaching  for  seamen.  When  wo  first  came  to  Boston,  I  did 
not  worship  constantly  at  the  Betlitil,  hut  Joiniid  tlio  liennetatroot 
Methodist  Church,  where  I  continued  to  wonhip  for  some  three  or  four 
fears,  laboring  with  and  for  othera,  not  my  husband's  people.  I  felt 
the  need  of  sympathy,  which  I  thought  I  could  not  have  with  them. 

"About  this  time  I  had  a  yery  bad  cough,  grew  rery  feeble,  and  it  was 
thought  I  should  live  but  a  short  time.  During  this  season  of  illness,  I 
decided,  that,  if  I  recovered,  I  would  devote  myself  to  my  husband's 
people,  doing  as  I  hod  done  before  coming  to  Boston,  consider  them  mw 
people,  and  get  my  good  in  trying  to  do  good  among  them.  A  circum- 
stance transpired  when  Mr.  Taylor  first  came  to  Boston  worthy  of  note. 
A  dissipated  man,  an  infidel,  despising  religion  and  eveiy  thing  good, 
dreamed  that  a  stranger  was  coming  to  Boston,  and  he  must  go  and 
hear  him  preach.  The  good  Spirit  followed  him;  he  went  to  church; 
and  when  he  aaw  the  preachur  he  exclaimed, '  Tliat  is  the  man  I  saw  in 
my  druaro.'  Before  the  sermon  closed,  ho  came  forward  to  the  altar, 
begging  to  be  prayed  for  and  vrith.  This  was  the  first  firuit  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  labors  in  Boston.    Qod  gave  him  this  soul. 

"  lie  wos  naturally  a  gruat  uion,  was  tulunted  and  of  good  education,  but 
was  very  uninviting  in  personal  appearance,  almost  to  loathsomeness, 
from  his  long-continued  dissipation.  Tet,  as  he  grew  into  the  new  life,  his 
flcdh  became  like  the  flesh  of  a  babe ;  and  after  twenty  years,  as  I  looked 
for  the  last  time  upon  his  body  sleeping  in  death,  I  praised  Qod  for  such 
a  trophy  of  divine  grace. 
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''HewM  beandftil  to  kx>k  apoo;  And  I  Mi  that  thongh  dead  he  wm 
Mjtegf  'Home  at  Uitl  borne  at  lasll'  OI017  to  God  for  a  reUgion 
thai  can  sare  to  the  attennoet  all  that  come  unto  him  through  Jetii^ 
bleaaed  name  I    BleiMd  Savioiirl  this  blood  ayails  for  me. 

"The  little  church  hi  'Methodist  Alley '  soon  became  too  ftrait ;  and 
when  tlto  Bonton  merchants  learned  what  wiui  doing  and  what  onght  to 
be  done  for  those  who  had  been  left  so  long  to  exclaim, '  Neman  carcth  for 
mj  sonl/  thejr  aroosed  themselyes.  One  Unitarian  gentleman,  Nathaniel 
A.  Barrett^  Esq.,  wrote  one  hundred  notifications,  and  left  tbcmbimitclf  at 
the  doors  of  the  merchants,  calling  a  meeting  of  his  brethren,  the  Unitari- 
ans. Thej  lesponded  at  once,  being  a  people  alwajs  waiting  and  ready 
to  do  good,  collected  money,  and  built  the  present  church  in  North 
Square.  The  Unitarians  haTc  been  onr  warmest  friends,  and  hare  an- 
swered to  cTcry  call  for  the  benefit  of  Ocean's  children.  They  hare 
giren  money  by  thousands  upon  thousands,  until  churoh  and  boarding- 
house  aro  fiee  from  debt.  Yet  still  we  ask,  and  are  allowed  to  do  so, 
whenerer  money  is  wanted.  How  often  I  wish  they  could  hear  the  sea- 
men speak  of  thefa:  hope  of  heaTen  through  the  benefit  they  hare  de- 
rived fimn  a  Home  and  a  Bethel  Chnreh  I  I  think  the  merchants  would 
feel  that  they  were  drawing  great  interest  for  the  inyested  money ;  and, 
if  prayers  and  good  wishes  will  sare  them,  they  will  all  be  saTcd.  How 
wondarfully  our  hoaTcnly  Fatlior  has  blessed  us  all  tlioro  years  1  Many, 
many  sons  of  the  deep  hare  we  seen  brought  home  to  God ;  and  yet  we 
are  laboring  on,  and  periiaps  nerer  more  successfully  than  at  present. 
Though  we  are  growing  old,  our  strength  is  not  abated,  and  our  spirits, 
yet  active,  are  striTing  to  sare  souls.  We  lire  to  labor,  and  labor  to 
Ure." 

Just  before  her  entrance  upon  this  new  and  stable 
life,  Mrs.  Taylor  writes  thus  trustingly :  — 

'*Mardi  17, 1827.— The  Lord  knows  what  is  best  for  us;  and,  if  we 
lave  trials,  they  are  good  to  refine  us.  I  haTC  no  right  to  expect  any 
more  than  my  daily  broad.  I  hope  I  shall  baTc  faith  to  beliere  he  orders 
til  things  right,  and  to  trust  the  Lord,  who  heareth  the  young  rarens 
when  they  cry." 

A  more  full  history  of  this  beginning  has  been  kind- 
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ly  prepared  for  this  volume  by  Father  Taylor's  suc- 
cessor, the  Rev.  George  N.  Noyes,  which  details  all 
the  steps  by  which  this  noble  charity  has  been  led 
these  forty  years  of  labor,  sacrifice,  and  reward. 

HISTORY    OP    THE    BOSTON    PORT    SOCIETY,    AND    ITS 
AUXILIARY,  THE   SEAMBN's   AID   SOCIETY. 

^^  The  period  that  marked  Father  Taylor's  entrance 
upon  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  was  one  of 
slight  appreciation,  sad  neglect,  and  unsparing  abuse 
of  the  hardy  sons  of  old  ocean.  That  Uio  young 
sailor-preacher  should  from  the  start  espouse  their 
cause,  and  earnestly  advocate  their  claims  to  more 
humane  and  Christian  treatment,  was  but  natural.  His 
stirring  appeals  in  their  behalf  aroused  the  moral 
sense,  the  sympathies,  and  the  energies  of  the  people. 

In  November,  1828,  a  movement  was  inaugurated 
whose  beneficent  results  to  seamen  will  be  the  theme 
of  song  and  story  with  myriads  of  redeemed  souls 
throughout  the  coming  ages.  A  company  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  so  the  first 
report  of  the  Port  Society  of  Boston  and  vicinity  rep- 
resents, came  together  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  society  whose  avowed  object  should  be  the  moral 
and  religious  elevation  of  seamen.  Tliis  led  to  the 
formation  of  tlio  Port  Society  of  the  city  of  Boston 
and  vicinity,  which  was  incorporated  the  following 
February,  with  the  following-named  persons  as  its 
board  of  managers:  William  True,  William  Dyer, 
Warren  Bowker,  Thomas  Patten,  Oliver  Train,  Noah 
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K.  Skinner,  George  Sutherland,  Jacob  Foster,  John 
Templeton,  Thomas  Bagnall,  George  Bowers,  William 
Parker,  Samuel  F.  Holbrook,  William  W.  Motley,  and 
James  Hutchinson.  Of  the  fifteen  persons  thus  con- 
stituting its  first  board  of  management,  nine  were 
Methodists,  and,  we  tlunk,  members  of  the  Bromfield- 
street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held 
Jan.  1, 1829 ;  and  the  first  work  done  in  the  line  of 
its  avowed  object  was  the  establishment  of  a  Seamen^s 
Bethel  in  this  city,  of  which  Rev.  E.  T.  Taylor  was 
to  bo  the  pastor.  From  the  predominance  of  Meth- 
odists in  the  inaugural  movement  one  would  have 
supposed  that  a  Methodist  Bethel  would  have  been 
established ;  and,  indeed,  many  have  regarded  the 
Seamen*s  Bethel  as  thus  connected.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  intention,  and  is  not  the  fact.  In 
this,  we  think,  the  wisdom  of  the  original  movers 
in  the  enterprise  was  displayed.  The  Methodists 
were  not  then,  as  now,  rich  and  influential ;  and  the 
financial  burden  of  such  an  institution  could  not  have 
been  borne.  Hence  their  establishment  of  an  inter- 
est to  be  regarded  as  perfectly  free  from  sectarian 
bias.  This  is  evident  from  a  glance  at  the  original 
constitution.  This  document,  though  containing  a 
provision  that  the  occupant  of  the  Bethel  pulpit 
should  be  appointed  by  the  bishop  or  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  yet  reserved  to  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  society  the  privilege  of 
electing  otherwise  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

We  find  also  this  significant  restriction.     ^^This 
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society  shall  never,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  itb 
object,  influences,  or  tendencies,  have  in  any  degtee  a 
sectarian  character.'*  It  farther  made  it  obligatory 
upon  its  minister  or  chaplain  to  introduce  such  per- 
sons as,  upon  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  desired  to 
become  members  of  other  churches  to  the  pastors 
thereof. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  wise  precautions  were 
taken  at  the  start,  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution, 
to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  non-denominational 
Seamen's  Bethel.  And  thus  the  criticisms  upon 
Father  Taylor's  feulure  to  make  the  Bethel  a  Metb- 
odist  institution  are  shorn  of  their  force.  The  judg- 
ment of  those  who  laid  the  keel  of  the  Bethel-ship 
embraced  no  such  result.  That  Father  Taylor  ac- 
corded with  this  policy  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  rigidly  enforced  it.  For  though  himself  a  Method- 
ist,—  and  none  who  knew  him  will  accuse  him  of 
having  ever  betrayed  the  church  of  his  choice,  —  the 
Bethel  has  ever  been  non-denominational. 

Immediately  upon  his  appointment,  at  the  session 
of  the  New-England  Conference,  in  1829,  as  Maiiner's 
Preacher  at  Boston,  the  Port  Society  took  steps  to 
procure  a  suitable  place  for  religious  services.  The 
old  Methodist-alley  Chapel,  the  cradle  of  Boston 
Methodism,  being  unoccupied,  it  was  selected ;  and 
here  the  eloquent  preacher  commenced  the  life-work 
to  which  he  was  unquestionably  especially  called. 
Having  negotiated  for  the  transfer  of  the  church 
property,  effort  was  made  to  raise  the  demanded 
equivalent  among  the  friends  of  seamen  in  Boston. 
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This  effort  jEuling,  Father  Taylor  was  sent  South  to 
collect  the  requisite  amount,  —  two  thousand  dollars* 
This  work  kept  him  employed  quite  a  portion  of  the 
years  1830  and  1831.  But  he  succeeded,  and  re- 
turned  with  twenty-one  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
church  was  paid  for. 

While  preaching  here,  so  marked  was  his  success 
and  matchless  his  eloquence,  that  he  awakened  a 
deep  interest  in  the  enterprise  he  represented  among 
the  merchants  of  Boston  and  the  public  generally. 
The  result  was  tliat  the  Port  Society  decided  to  hold 
their  third  anniversary  in  some  prominent  and  central 
place,  and  set  forth  more  publicly  the  nature  and  de- 
mands of  the  work.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett's,  then 
Rev.  Dr.  Channing*s,  church  was  selected.  Among 
the  notables  present  at  this  meeting  was  Rev.  Dr.  Fisk. 
Immediately  after  this  meeting  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Boston  merchants  was  called  to  consider  the 
claims  of  seamen,  and  devise  measures  to  meet  the 
same.  The  inauguration  of  this  movement  is  largely 
due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  activity  of  one  of  the  life- 
long friends  of  Father  Taylor  and  the  Bethel,  N.  A. 
Barrett,  Esq.  This  meeting  was  held  in  Marine  Hall, 
Tuesday,  Jan.  10, 1832.  Hon.  William  Sturgis,  an- 
other of  the  Bethel's  friends  and  patrons,  presided, 
and  N.  A.  Barrett,  Esq.,  was  chosen  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  presented  by  the 
secretary,  and  freely  discussed.  The  work  of  the 
Port  Society,  the  marked  ability  and  fitness  of 
its  eloquent  chaplain,  and  the  demand  for  his  hearts 
support,  were  earnestly  stated. 
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Then  and  there  the  Boston  Port  Society  was  adopt- 
ed  and  provided  for  by  the  merchants  of  the  dty ;  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  raise  money  to  bnild  a 
chnrch  for  Rev.  E.  T.Taylor,  to  be  held  and  nsed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of 
the  society  under  whose  auspices  he  labored.  This 
committee,  at  whose  head  we  find  the  name  of  Hon. 
William  Sturgis,  at  once  applied  themselves  to  the 
work  to  which  they  were  appointed ;  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  1888,  realized  the  completion,  at  a  cost  of 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  of  the  world-known 
edifice,  the  Seamen's  Bethel,  North  Square,  Boston. 

During  the  erection  of  the  church  Father  Taylor 
was  absent  on  a  European  tour,  from  which  he  re- 
turned to  find  it  ready  for  his  occupancy.  It  soon 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  among  the  churches 
of  the  city,  its  capacity  to  afford  even  standing-room 
being  frequently  exhausted. 

By  this  liberality  and  enterprise,  the  Boston  Port 
Society  was  relieved  of  its  embarrassment,  and  well 
furnished  unto  its  good  work.  The  now  recognized 
patrons  of  this  enterprise  being  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
from  the  Unitarian  denomination,  the  original  movers 
in  the  effort  saw  the  propriety  of  their  being  discon- 
nected with  its  management.  Hence  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  Methodists  from  the  board,  and  the 
filling  of  their  places  with  those  who  assumed  its 
financial  bui*dens.*  The  awakened  interest  in  seamen 
that  gave  to  them  the  Bethel,  resulted  about  the  same 

•  Its  praddMit,  WUUam  W. Mott^.Eiq.,  wko  hdd that  oAm  for  Mm«  tfrn* 
•lUr  thU,  WM  a  MethodUt. 
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time  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Suffolk  Savings 
Bank,  designed  at  first  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
seamen. 

Thus  the  great  apostle  to  seamen  saw  the  fruit  of 
his  efforts  rapidly  accumulating,  abundantly  assuring 
him  that  liis  ^^  labor  "  had  not  been  ^^  in  vain  in  the 
Lord." 

It  was  now  seen,  that,  in  the  absence  of  their  natu- 
ral protectors,  the  wives  and  children  of  seamen  must 
suffer  great  privations,  and  there  arose  in  the  hearts 
of  a  few  ladies  in  the  city  a  desire  to  do  something 
for  their  relief. 

The  Bethel  pastor  being  absent  in  Europe,  the 
ladies  conferred  with  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  suggested  a 
plan  for  action.  She  heartily  co-operated  in  the 
movement.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  form  a  soci- 
ety for  the  relief  of  seamen  and  their  families.  Many 
readily  responded  to  the  call,  though  some  gave  it 
the  cold  shoulder ;  but  the  rest  were  determined,  and 
succeeded.  The  Society  was  organized  Jan.  8, 1838, 
and  immediately  commenced  work.  A  fair  was  held 
in  a  room  in  the  Masonic  Temple  in  February,  from 
which  the  handsome  sum  of  nine  hundred  and  four- 
teen doUara  was  realized,  which  gave  the  Society  a 
good  start.  The  same  month  there  was  received 
from  the  Boston  Port  Society,  through  its  president, 
William  W.  Motley,  Esq.,  ^^  a  proposition  that  the 
Seamen's  Aid  Society  become  an  auxiliary  to  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Society,  and  act  in  concert  with  them." 
This  proposition  was  adopted. 

In  December  of  this  year  a  vote  was  passed  appro- 
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priating  three  hundred  dollars  toward  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  olothing-store,  from  which  work  should  be 
supplied  to  the  wives,  widows,  and  daughters  of  sea- 
men, and  a  juit  price  should  be  paid  them  far  their 
labor. 

In  accordance  with  this  vote,  the  following  month 
a  room  was  hired  in  the  Bethel  building  to  be  used 
as  a  store.  A  seamen's  widow  was  also  hired  as  a 
supervisor,  to  cut  and  give  out  the  work,  and  a  com- 
mittee to  make  the  purchases.  On  the  28th  of 
February  the  Seamen's  Aid  Society  store  was  opened 
to  the  public,  for  the  sale  of  such  articles  as  are  usu- 
ally wanted  by  seamen.  Difficulty  in  getting  work 
done  well  and  neatly  being  realized,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  open  a  sewing-school  for  girls,  which 
was  done  in  May,  1886 ;  girls  being  taught  therein 
not  only  to  make  shirts  neatly,  but  to  make  and  mend 
their  own  garments. 

In  1887  the  assistance  of  the  ladies  was  desired 
in  arranging  and  establishing  a  seamen's  boarding- 
house,  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  temperance  princi- 
ples. Not  deeming  it  best  to  risk  the  funds  of 
the  Society  in  any  new  project  at  that  time,  they  of- 
fered to  solicit  funds  from  their  friends  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  a  few  weeks  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and 
furniture  were  procured,  and  the  house  was  dedicated 
in  May,  by  religious  services,  and  opened  for  board- 
ers under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  gentle- 
men. 

In  January,  1839,  it  was  found  that  after  six  years' 
of  existence,  the  members  of  the  Society  had  increased 
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to  five  hundred.  A  Seamen's  Aid  clothing-store  had 
been  established,  to  the  business  of  which  five  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  had  been 
appropriated.  A  free  school  for  seamen's  daughters 
had  boon  in  oiKsmtiou  nearly  three  years,  ut  an  ex- 
pense of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  had  been  given  to 
widows  and  destitute  seamen.  And  five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  had  been  paid 
to  work-women. 

In  April,  1842,  the  ladies  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  the  management  of  the  seamen's  boarding-house, 
and  were  quite  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  WiUiam  Broadhead  to  take  the  charge 
of  it.  In  1845,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Albert 
Fearing,  president  of  the  Boston  Port  Society,  the 
Society  asked  for  and  received  an  act  of  incorporation ; 
and  at  the  April  meeting  a  message  came  to  them  from 
the  managers  of  the  Port  Society,  stating  that  they 
had  purchased  a  lot  of  land  in  North  Square  upon 
which  they  would  erect  a  suitable  house  for  a  Home 
for  Seamen. 

A  circular  was  immediately  issued  to  the  friends 
of  the  Society  and  seamen,  asking  assistance  in  fur- 
uibhing  such  a  building.  To  this  a  generous  response 
was  made.  Donations  in  money  were  received  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  dol- 
lar, besides  bedding  and  furniture. 

The  Mariner's  House  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
thirty-four  thousand  dollars ;  and  on  March  24, 1847« 
was  dedicated  by  appropriate  religious  services,  and 
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opened  to  aeamen.  Under  the  superintendency  of 
Mr.  WiUiam  Broadliead  and  hitt  successor,  Mr.  Na* 
thaniel  Hamilton,  this  house  has  been  a  great  auxil- 
iary to  the  Bethel  and  a  great  blessing  to  seamen. 

Able  now  to  sow  beside  all  wutors,  and  rejoiciug 
in  the  resulting  abundant  harvests,  the  Port  Society 
fioithfully  applied  its  means  and  energies  toward  the 
fulfilment  of  the  gracious  promise,  ^^  The  abundance 
of  the  sea  shall  be  converted  unto  thee.**  Its  elo- 
quent, fEuthful  minister  received  its  hearty  support 
and  warmest  sympathies ;  and  the  good  work  went 
on,  thousands  of  seamen  being  l)orn  uito  the  kingdom 
of  God,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  shared  the  privi- 
lege of  listening  to  his  wonderful  preaching. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  Hon.  Albert 
Fearing,  the  worthy  President  of  the  Society  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  whose  devotion  to  the  Bethel  and  its 
interests  demands  especial  commendation.  Surround- 
ed by  a  noble  company  of  gentlemen  as  associates  in  the 
management  of  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  ably 
supported  by  the  late  ex-Governor  Andrew,  and  his 
successor,  Hon.  TlioiniiB  liussell,  lis  corres[>onding  sec- 
retary, and  the  very  efficient  treasurer,  Charles  Henry 
Parker,  he  has  labored  with  unremitting  toil  and  a 
zeal  worthy  of  the  cause. 

The  two  societies,  after  successfully  laboring  as 
Bopai*ate  oi'gauizations,  yet  in  the  same  cause,  for  near- 
ly forty  years,  united  their  destinies  in  the  year  1867, 
and  became  incorporated  under  the  title  of  ^^  The 
Boston  Port  and  Seamen's  Aid  Society ; "  thus  re- 
taining their  honored  names,  while  they  consolidated 
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their  resources,  and  more  closely  united  their  efforts 
to  muntain  and  perpetuate  the  preaching  and  prac- 
tice of  the  gospel  to  seamen.*' 

This  interesting  history  of  the  origin  and  work  of 
tlie  Society  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  received  from  one 
of  its  original  founders,  Samuel  F.  Holbrook,  Esq., 
who  is  the  only  original  member  known  to  be  alive, 
except  John  Templeton,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Holbrook  shows  that  the  enterprise  had  its  origin  in 
Methodist  zeal ;  that  it  was  conducted  by  them  through 
its  initiatory  stages ;  that  it  was  not  dropped  by  them 
through  lack  of  interest,  as  Mi-s.  Taylor's  journal  sug- 
gests, but  through  their  own  financial  feebleness  and 
the  growth  of  their  own  work ;  and  was  not  even  then 
surrendered  until  between  two  and  three  thousand 
dollars  had  been  collected  through  the  Church,  and 
the  first  chapel  had  been  delivered  from  its  embarrass- 
ments. This  is  his  narrative  of  the  steps  that  led  to 
the  organization  of  this  work,  and  of  the  first  sermou 
preached  in  the  first  bethel  by  Father  Taylor. 


ViifBLAifD,  Sept.  6,  1871. 

"  Somewhere  aboat  1825 — the  precise  year  I  haye  no  record  of*  — 
I  waa  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church  then  worshipping  in  Bromfield 
Street  Abont  tliat  time  the  sodctj  which  had  occupied  the  building 
in  wh.it  was  then  called  Methodist  Alloj  had  removed  to  a  new  church 
on  Bcnnet  Street.  Of  course  the  former  building  was  unoccupied. 
Four  of  us  brethren,  namely,  William  Parker,  Mr.  Bowers,  W.  W. 
Motley,  and  myself  mot  for  consultation,  and  agreed  to  lease  the  old 
house,  and  establish  a  Seaman's  Bethel.  We  mentioned  it  to  our  brcth 
ren,  who  all  thought  fkyorably  of  it.    Our  business  was  now  to  obtain 

•  It  was  in  1828. 
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ftmds  audio  Mean  the  Imm.  We  obuined  the  letM  miUioat  diUkeolfy. 
bnt  found  the  edOeetfaig  flmdi  wae  npjifll  nork.  The  mat  thfaig  in 
orderwaepioeiiriiigaeiiitaUepnecher.  A  green  huidnun  or  a  woim- 
oat  old  fogj*  wonld  noi  anewer.  Thiongh  Divine  FMridanee  we 
heard  of  a  jonng  man  who  waa  preaching  at  Fkll  River,  who  had 
aerred  on  board  a  priTateer  during  the  War  of  181Si  Hie  name  wae 
Taylor.  We  aecoi^nglj  oommnnicated  with  liim,  and  obtained  hie 
oonaont  to  preach  ibr  nt  on  trial.  Onr  finanoee  being  limited,  wecoald 
not  fix  upon  a  lalaij  then.  The  project  buing  looked  upon  fiiTorahlj 
bj  all  to  whom  we  made  known  onr  deetgn,  we  aainmedthe  leepoori* 
bilitj,  eent  notieee  on  board  the  ▼cawJi  in  the  hariwr  and  to  the  eofewl 
teamen  boarding-honaee;  alio  notioea  were  read  from  the  eevenlpolplftk 
On  the  following  sabbath,  which  waa  the  coldest  daj  of  the  winter,  the 
house  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  Mr.  Tajtor  remarked  that  themhMle 
portion  was  devoted  to  the  sons  of  the  ocean.  The  landsmen  must  find 
seats  where  thoj  could.  T6o  many  of  them  had  already  ooenpiod  the 
reserved  seats.  Obsonring  some  seamen  entering  the  door  and  kK^dng 
round  for  seats,  ho  eallod  to  them  from  tlie  ample  pulpit,  'Uere^  boys, 
come  up  here.'  The  singing  was  sublime.  Then  followed  the  prayer, 
which,  finom  its  simplicity  and  fervor,  aflbeted  every  heart  Another 
beautiful  hymn  was  sung;  and  then  came  the  sermon,  fl^om  the  147th 
Psalm,  17th  verse, — 'Who  can  stand  before  his  cold  1  '—a  very  appro- 
priate text  for  the  day,  for  it  was  terribly  cold.  The  sermon  was  Just 
the  one  for  the  oocarion,  foil  of  pathos,  and  earnestness  for  the  welihre 
of  seamen.  A  good  collection  was  taken  up,  iriiioh  was  quite  encoufw 
aging.t  We  had  each  pledged  ourselves  to  put  twcuty-five  centa  in  the 
contribution-box  every  Sunday,  bevidos  accepting  the  liability  of  defray- 
ing all  expenses.  We  had  not  yet  made  any  definite  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Taylor  respecting  his  salary,  he  being  wflling  to  take  what  we  could 
rsise. 

"  It  soon  became  cridcnt,  however,  that  his  wants  exceeded  our  capa- 
city ;  80  we  commenced  begging,  and  suggested  to  kim  a  tour  through 
our  neighboring  sei^xnt  towns,  in  which  be  was  successfol ;  hut,  on  his 
return  homeward,  ha  was  robbed  of  every  cent  which  he  had  obtained. 
This  loss  did  not  discourage  us.  We  found  friends  who  assisted  ns  in 
our  trouble,  the  main  part  of  which  was  to  make  our  minister  comfort- 
able. 

•ThU  word  h«d  not  then  been  Invented,  bnt  it  ■eeme  that  there  wae  need 
forli. 

t  Another  penon.  who  says  he  was  preeent,  says  that  the  eoUeotioa 
amoanted  to  leventy-flve  oeats. 
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"  At  aboat  this  jimefcarB  some  of  our  piomiiieQt  merduuits  of  the  XJiii 
tariui  otder,  who  had  taken  quite  an  interest  in  Mr.  Tajlor,  made  the 
following  proposition  to  him :  namelj,  that  if  he  woold  allow  miniatere 
of  other  dcnominatioDe  the  use  of  his  palpit,  they  woold  erect  a  anitable 
cliApR],  and  RiTC  him  a  comfwtcnt  sahoy.  Tliiii  ofTtnT  was  at  once  ae- 
cnpUnl ;  and  iliitf  wan  tlio  origin  of  the  Soainon's  Uollicl  in  North  S<inamy 
Boston.  Under  this  arrangement  onr  original  tnutooship  was  d]SK>lTed. 
But,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Taylor's  willingness  to  come  under  the  propo- 
sitbn  of  the  Unitarians  with  regard  to  sectarian  distinctions  in  the 
management  of  the  Bethel,  I  helicTe  he  nerer  deriated  in  the  smallest 
point  from  the  true  erangeUcal  doctrine  taught  by  the  apostles.'' 

It  will  be  seen  £rom  these  narratives  that  the  origin 
of  this  Society  was  with  the  Methodists.  They  were 
led  to  it  by  these  considerations,  —  a  vacant  house,  a 
jStting  preacher,  and  a  desire  to  save  neglected  souls. 
The  opportunity  and  the  man  came  together,  and 
their  zeal  outran  their  discretion  in  attempting  even 
to  carry  out  so  grand  a  design.  A  little  chapel  of 
Uio  humblest  sort  had  been  used  for  a  score  of 
years  in  Methodist  Alley,  as  it  was  then  known, 
Hanover  Alley  as  it  is  called  to-day.  They  had  long 
before  outgrown  it  in  numbers,  but  had  not  felt  able 
to  arise  and  build  a  more  commodious  and  befitting 
edifice.  The  time  had  come  at  last;  and  Bennet- 
street  Church  was  completed,  a  comely  structure  for 
the  times,  and  still  an  attractive  temple,  occupied  by 
the  Freewill  Baptists.  A  heavy  debt  encumbered  it ; 
and  the  brethren,  struggling  under  this  load,  could 
neither  help  the  Bethel  movement  financially,  nor 
even  grant  them  the  use  of  their  old  chapel  gratui- 
tously. They  could  only  give  it  their  best  wishes 
and  prayers,  and  the  services  of  a  very  remarkable 
preacher. 
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Yet  to  even  project  such  an  enterprise  in  theif 
financial  poverty,  if  such  a  juxtaposition  is  proper, 
showed  a  breadtli  of  faith  that  has  but  few  equab  in 
church  history. 

The  Bromfield-street  Church,  having  got  estab- 
lished in  their  chapel,  and  being  in  a  somewhat  better 
condition,  thougli  without  any  wealthy  members, 
came  to  the  aid  of  their  North-End  brethren ;  and  the 
second  society  formed  in  Puritan  Boston  for  the  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  welfare  of  the  seamen  was  organ- 
ized, as  we  have  seen,  under  their  auspices  and  of  theii 
leading  men.  The  gentlemen  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Noyes  as  its  original  founders  were  the  chiefiB  of  the 
Bromfield-street  Church  for  many  years. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  at  this  time 
Boston  was  the  leading  seaport  of  the  country. 
New  York  held  the  second  place,  which  Boston  has  to 
now  accept.  Her  wharves  were  crowded  with  ships 
of  every  clime,  —  steamers  were  not,  —  and  the  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  Asiatic  commerce  flowed  to  her  doors. 
The  shipyards  at  Medford,  Newburyport,  Duxbury, 
and  other  ports  along  the  coast,  only  fed  her  coffers. 
The  seamen  of  all  lands  wandered  her  streets,  and 
were  beguiled  to  ruin  through  her  temptations. 
The  poor,  unknown  Methodists  looked  and  saw  that 
tlierc  was  no  man :  they  beheld,  and  there  was  no 
intercessor.  They  yearned  over  those  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  these  sons  of  their  own  soil; 
for  American  sailors  were  then  nearly  all  Americans, 
and  not  as  now  largely  of  other  lands. 

They  saw  their  young  brother  of  rare  fitness  foi 
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this  work.  He  had  not  struck  the  best  appointments, 
nor  was  he  likely  so  to  do.  The  rounded  require* 
ments  of  the  leading  churches  did  not  fit  his  genius. 
He  was  really  running  to  waste  on  these  sea-girt  cir- 
cuits. The  landsmen  and  he  tiad  much  in  common ; 
but  lie  must  preach  to  them  fi*om  a  deck,  and  not  a 
pulpit,  if  he  would  be  himself  most  perfectly,  or  mas- 
ter them  most  completely.  It  was  partly  to  save 
Edward  T.  Taylor,  as  well  as  the  seamen,  that  they 
projected  Uie  Bethel.  He  had  already  created  great 
furore  as  a  camp-meeting  and  even  as  a  conference 
preacher ;  he  was  widely  popular  as  an  occasional  re- 
vivalist ;  and  yet  his  brethren,  lay  and  clerical,  who 
loved  and  honored  him,  who  discerned  his  talents  and 
the  place  they  should  occupy,  —  such  men  as  Binney 
and  Pickering,  Fisk  and  Hedding,  —  also  saw  that  he 
(!ould  not  atUiin  to  cxcoUcnco,  except  as  a  seamen's 
preacher  in  a  city  centre. 

It  was  therefore  under  this  especial  presence  of 
the  man,  that  they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity. 

It  should  also  be  said,  that  while  our  Unitarian 
friends  deserve  great  praise  for  their  labors  and  sacri- 
fices in  this  noble  work,  they  could  hardly  have  had 
all  this  honor  to  themselves,  had  they  not  at  that 
time  possessed  nearly  all  the  wealth  of  the  city.  All 
the  old  Puritan  churches,  with  one  exception  (Old 
South),  were  in  their  hands.  The  few  Congrega- 
tionalists  were  struggling  hard  to  recover  their  lost 
position ;  and  in  their  two  or  three  new  enterprises, 
those  of  Park  Street,   and  Beecher^s  in   Hanover 
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Street)  were  inyolyed  beyond  all  power  to  ci{^e  in 
outside  labors.  The  Baptists  were  not  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Methodists  in  wealth,  though  a  century 
and  a  half  older  in  years.  The  Episcopalians  were  ^^  a 
feeble  folk'*  in  numbers,  though  a  few  wealthy  people 
were  among  them.  They,  too,  had  lost  their  chief 
church,  and  were  impovoriHhod  by  the  sacrifice. 

The  mass  of  the  business,  wealth,  and  enterprise  of 
the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Unitarians.  Mrs. 
Seaton,  wife  of  Mr.  Seaton,  firm  of  Gkdes  and  Seaton 
of ''  The  Washington  Globe,'*  describes  those  of  that 
era  in  the  late  memoirs  of  her  husband  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  — 

^*  Massachusetts  generally  is  Unitarian,  its  learned 
men  and  professors  being  for  the  most  part  decidedly 
averse  to  the  inculcation  of  Trinitarian  doctrines. 
Most  of  the  eminent  clergymen  of  Boston  have 
seceded.  Many  of  the  most  intellectual  and  pious 
strangers,  as  well  as  citizens  among  our  acquaintance, 
agree  perfectly  in  this  gospel  doctrine." 

This  was  written  in  1822,  and  circumstances  were 
not  materially  altered  six  years  later.  They  still  re- 
tained the  almost  exclusive  control  of  the  wealth  and 
influence  of  the  city. 

Such  gentlemen,  engaged  in  commerce,  feeling 
that  the  morals  of  their  employees  were  in  a  large 
degree  in  their  own  responsibility,  especially  when 
in  their  own  city,  had  only  to  have  this  duty  brought 
before  them,  to  engage  ardently  in  its  performance. 

Yet  Mr.  Barrett,  who  is  so  justly  commended  by 
Mrs.  Taylor  and  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  had  to  labor  hard 
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and  long  before  he  could  awaken  their  interest  in  this 
cause.  They  did  not  respond  so  readily  as  might  be 
supposed  from  this  just  eulogium.  No  men  do  to 
a  now  reform.  The  cry  is  in  the  wilderness  and  to 
indifferent  ears  long  before  it  is  proclaimed  on  the 
housetops  to  listening  thousands.  He  endeavored  to 
get  the  Board  of  Trade  interested  and  failed.  He  at 
last  allured  a  company  together  by  invitations,  with- 
out giving  the  object,  and,  when  assembled,  let  in 
upon  them  the  rare  phenomenon  of  the  sailor  preacher. 
The  tact  of  the  merchant  and  the  talent  of  the 
preacher  wrought  together  to  create  a  society  and 
organize  victory. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  how,  from  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  a  great  freedom  must  characterize  the  pulpit 
of  the  .Bethel.  The  preacher  really  had  no  other 
possible  way.  He  could  not  carry  out  his  enterprise 
but  for  wealth  that  would  not  be  given  save  for  this 
liberty.  As  chaplains  of  State  institutions,  and  of 
armies  cannot  recognize  any  sect  in  the  use  of  their 
pulpit,  so  Father  Taylor  was  shut  up  to  this  course. 
That  he  embraced  it  cordially,  was  agreeable  to  his 
nature.  He  used  it  wisely,  and  never  failed  to  fulfil 
his  own  mission,  both  in  his  own  pulpit  and  in  those 
he  visited.  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  his  Saviour 
and  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  them  who 
believe,  was  his  ceaseless  theme.  In  its  presentation 
he  spoke  with  all  boldness ;  and  many  who  had  never 
otherwise  heard  of  this  loving  Saviour,  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  were 
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channed  into  listening,  reception,  and  salvmtion 
Uuough  his  ebanning  oiatoiy. 

How  the  little  chapel  and  its  live  preacher  appeared 
before  the  statelier  edifice  was  erected,  we  have  al* 
ready  learned  from  one  witness.  Another,  a  former 
pastor  of  the  same  charoh,  Rev.  A.  D.  Sargent,  adds 
his  testimony :  — 

**When  Father  Taylor  was  called  to  Boston  to 
preach  to  the  sailors,  he  was  on  Hopkinton  and  Mil- 
ford  droait  Bey.  S.  Martindale,  who  was  then  sta- 
tioned in  Boston,  took  a  yery  active  part  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  Seamen's  Friend  or  Port  Society;  and  the 
constitntion  was  so  drawn  at  the  first  as  to  require 
the  annual  appointment  of  the  preacher  by  the  bishop 
of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Chureh,  attending  the 
New-England  Conference.  Father  Taylor  commenced 
hib  labors  in  the  old  Methodist-alley  Church.  That 
house  would  accommodate  probably  about  five  or  six 
hundred  hearers.  It  had  galleries  ou  the  sides  and 
at  the  entrance  end.  It  had  a  high  pulpit,  and  was 
a  plain  house  in  its  windows,  doors,  pews,  and  all  its 
fixtures.  When  he  preached  in  it,  it  would  be  crowd- 
ed to  its  utmost  capacity  :  the  people  would  fill  the 
alley  in  front  of  the  house.  Not  infrequently  he 
would  preach  four  times  in  the  day,  —  at  10|-,  2},  5|, 
and  7^  o'clock, — three  times  in  the  old  house,  and  at 
r>J,  P.M.,  in  some  other  place.  He  generally  did  work 
enough  for  two  men,  and  always  with  great  force  and 
eloquence.  He  had  his  poor  times  and  his  occasions 
of  great  freedom  of  thought  and  fiow  of  feeling.  He 
had  almost  an  unbounded  fiow  of  animal  spirits,  which. 
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mingled  with  pious  desire  to  do  good,  and  a  wonder- 
ful use  of  language,  could  but  make  him  eloquent. 
It  has  been  often  said  when  he  prayed  there  was 
nothing  too  high,  too  low,  or  too  broad,  but  he  could 
6nd  language  to  meet  the  case,  to  the  surprise  and 
admiration  of  all." 

This  chapel,  as  we  have  seen,  soon  became  too  strait 
for  its  crowd  of  landsmen  and  seamen.  The  wealth 
and  culture  of  the  city  poured  into  the  little  conven- 
ticle, and  Hanover  Street  was  crowded  with  comers 
and  goers.  The  untaught  sailor  was  master  of  Bos- 
ton. It  was  easy  to  move  forward.  The  first  step, 
that  costs,  had  been  taken.  The  Methodist  Port  So- 
ciety had  initiated  the  movement.  The  men  of  other 
persuasions,  of  larger  wealth  and  numbera,  must  carry 
it  forward.  The  next  steps  follow ;  and  in  four  years 
after  ho  enters  the  city,  an  unknown  preacher  except 
to  his  equally  unknown  church,  he  is  its  acknowl- 
edged popular  pulpit  orator,  in  possession  of  one  of 
its  finest  chapels,  in  one  of  its  best  locations. 

The  Bethel,  though  it  looks  uncomely  by  the  side 
of  later  structures,  was  one  of  the  best  churches 
in  the  city  at  the  time  of  its  erection.  It  was  supe- 
rior to  the  now  Methodist  church  in  Bennet  Street,  in 
cost,  size,  aspect,  and  situation ;  superior,  externally, 
to  Ralph  Waldo  Eraei*8on's  church;  equal  to  Dr. 
Wayland's  church  and  Dr.  Parkman*s ;  hardly  infe- 
rior to  the  new  one  built  for  Dr.  Beecher.  It  was  cen- 
trally and  finely  located,  on  a  goodly  square,  fronting 
on  a  popular  street,  close  to  the  second,  if  not  the 
chief  business  street  of  the  city.    He  stood  in  as  good 
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a  pulpit  as  his  neighbors,  and  in  as  notable  a  placa 
Near  him  resided  many  of  the  wealthy  and  most  of 
the  middle  olass.  The  foreigners  had  not  yet  taken 
possession  of  the  North  End ;  and  weddings  as  stately, 
from  residences  as  lordly,  as  those  described  by  Mrs. 
Stowe  in  **  Oldtown  Folks,**  were  still  celebrated  at 
Christ  Church,  only  a  block  or  two  from  the  Bethel, 
and  could  be  witnessed  by  the  little  girl  in  Dr.  Beech- 
er*s  house  and  the  sailor-preacher  in  North  Square. 
He  had  changed  firom  the  wandering  circuit-rider  to 
the  city's  favorite.  He  had  left  the  schoolhouse  and 
shingle  chapel  for  a  brick  edifice  of  port  and  emi- 
nence. He  had  entered  the  choicest  society  of  the 
haughtiest  of  Amoricavu  towns  as  frooly  and  oivsily  as 
if  to  the  manor  bom.  He  even  added  that  still  rare, 
and  then  most  infrequent  education,  a  European  tour, 
to  his  accomplishments,  and  vaulted  at  once,  by  this 
experience,  to  the  top  even  of  the  culture  of  his 
church  and  the  community.  They  forgot  the  unlet- 
tered peddler  in  the  travelled  gentleman,  the  back- 
woods preacher  in  the  polished  Boston  orator,  to 
whom  all  classes  delighted  to  listen. 

In  his  tours  among  the  churches  of  the  city  to  so- 
licit aid  for  the  building  of  his  church,  he  dropped 
many  sentences  more  golden  than  the  gifts  lie  re- 
ceived in  return.  Among  them.  Rev.  Dr.  Waterston 
reports  two.  Casting  his  eye  at  the  pillars  of  a  state- 
ly church  in  which  he  was  soliciting  help,  he  said,  ^^  I 
do  not  want  your  arches  and  draperies  and  columns 
for  my  house.  Only  give  me  the  shavings  that  fall 
from  your  Corinthian  pillars.**    And  again :  **•  Drop 
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your  gold  into  this  ocean,  and  it  will  cast  a  wave  on 
the  shores  of  Europe  which  will  strike  back  to  the 
islands  of  the  southern  sea,  and  rebound  on  the  north- 
west coast,  and  so  make  the  circuit  of  the  world,  and 
strike  this  port  again." 

This  bold  figure  did  not  equal  in  boldness  the  ac« 
tual  facts ;  for  every  such  contribution  did  undoubt- 
edly in  its  influence,  and  even  in  the  persoits  whom  it 
benefited,  traverse  the  whole  earth. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Sargent  was  present  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  church,  and  thus  describes  the  sermon 
and  the  scene :  — 

^^  I  heard  Father  Taylor  preach  his  dedication  ser- 
mon of  the  house  in  North  Square.  It  was  on  the 
text,  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  toward  men.'  It  was  one  of  his  greatest 
efforts.  It  was  soon  after  his  return  from  Europe, 
and  Iho  occasion  when  he  said,  *  America  is  the  centre 
of  the  world,  and  the  centre  of  America  is  Boston, 
and  the  centre  of  Boston  is  North  Square,  and  the 
centre  of  North  Square  is  the  Bethel.'  He  gave 
the  gladiatorial  theologian  with  his  sharp  points  a  tre- 
mendous thrust.  He  was  emphatically  E.  T.  Taylor 
in  his  best  mood,  holding  his  congregation  in  tears  or 
in  smiles  at  his  sovereign  pleasure." 

Ho  is  now  launched  on  his  own  deep.  Henceforth 
our  record  will  not  be  so  much  a  formal  continuance 
of  his  life,  as  a  series  of  pictures  taken  from  that  life. 
From  1829  to  1871  he  trod  this  quarter-deck,  its  master. 
The  last  few  years  others  were  more  or  less  closely 
a^sociatcd  with  him  in  the  pastorship ;  but  all  these 
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ministers  kindly  regarded  his  wishes  and  even  whims, 
BO  closely  did  he  cling  to  this  office  and  work  of  his 
life.  He  made  ^^  the  Bethel"  famous  in  all  lands.  He 
made  that  familiar  name  his  own ;  so  that,  since  Jacob, 
no  one  has  arisen  with  whom  that  word  was  so  close- 
ly identified  as  with  Father  Taylor.  ''  The  Bethel " 
was  no  other  seamen's  chapel.  It  was  his  alone.  He 
and  it  were  almost  synonjrmous  terms.  He  was  the 
Bethel,  the  Bethel  was  he.  If  a  sailor  in  any  port 
thought  of  one,  he  thought  of  the  other.  The  blue 
and  white  flag  that  floated  over  it  seemed  to  dance 
before  their  wandering  eyes  under  every  sky.  The 
mighty  man  of  GTod  who  preached  beneath  its  folds 
equally  presented  himself  to  these  floating  souls  at 
every  port,  on  every  sea.  lie  was  their  ^'fiithor'' 
always,  and  in  all  places. 

So  completely  did  this  name  and  its  real  import 
control  them,  that  two  sailors,  seeking  this  church  one 
sabbath  morning,  turned  into  North  Square,  beheld 
the  flag  flying,  and  spelled  out  the  letters,  "BET 
Beat,  H  E  L,  Hell,  —  Beat  Hell !  That  must  be 
Father  Taylor's,"  he  cried,  and  joyfully  cast  anchor. 

Standing  in  this  centre,  he  did  move  the  world. 
Though  "  the  hub  "  is  the  expression  of  another,  the 
idea,  feeling,  and  execution  were  especially  his  own. 
North  Square  was  the  pedestal,  the  Bethel  the  ful- 
crum, his  voice  the  lever  that  moved  the  moving 
world.  Sailors  carried  his  name  and  influence  to  all 
climes ;  and  no  temptation  befell  them  that  was  not 
resisted  by  strength  he  had  contributed  to  impart,  or 
indulged  in  with  remorse  that  he  had  been  offended. 
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He  might  say  of  himself  m  his  new  church  and  its 
surroundings  of  store  and  boarding-house  and  multitu- 
dinous friends  of  wealth,  piety,  and  intelligence,  as 
he  said  of  his  Mai'incr's  House,  when  it  was  opened, 
and  ho  visited  it  for  the  fii^st  time :  as  he  entered  the 
door,  he  paused  and  said,  '*  Satisfied  I  " 

As  he  stepped  in,  looking  to  the  right  and  left,  he 
8ti]l  said, ''Satisfied I" 

As  he  passed  from  room  to  room  and  from  hall 
to  hall,  he  continued  to  exclaim,  ''Satisfied I  Sat- 
isfied I " 

Herr  Teufelsdreuch,  of  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  con- 
cludes his  biography  with  his  attainment  of  a  profes- 
sorship. Father  Taylor  (not  Devil-pressed,  but  Devil- 
pressing)  may  have  his  formal  biography  end  with 
his  entrance  into  this  new  church.  Henceforth  his 
life  flows  like  a  gulf  stream  round  the  world,  warm- 
ing the  Arctic,  cooling  the  Tropic, — a  tide  of  iuspka- 
tion  and  of  blessing  unto  "  all  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  and  do  business  on  the  great  waters." 


Tin. 
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Pwickf  whallM  Mld.-«<H«lflOonlnff  lilflMoaMr .»- W^btUr^  I>Mtli.— D». 
Ibnds  Janny  Lind. — **  Bo  wM  I,  l>a?ld.» — New  VwnloM  of  Om  Doiology. 
— Mmb  ObrtotluM.  —  Tbo  Oooio^iitor  put  down.— **llj  Ssvkmr  novtr 
BMdo  a  SbftTtaf  l»— <«  A  OAff-topMdl  Jaekei.**— BAUon>  HMrto,  bow  Mf 
Midliow  iwooi.— Tlio  Biulou  Bunnuu.— "Follow  whiit  you  do  uiidor- 
■tMid.'*— When  to  pnjf  tlie  Lord's  l*rayer.  ~  Ulfotry  Mid  Dad  Uum.— 
lOzed  Oonditloii  of  FtBeUng  if  not  of  Vaith.  *  Some  Soola  dooH  know  when 
they  ere. — Orthodox  In  eplte  of  Htmeelf  .  ~  Theodore  Parker  and  the  Bible. 
—Voltaire  spoken  to. —  '<  Farther  tlian  that.**— Dedication  at  Qidney.— 
UltraOathoUo  OathoUelty  and  Ultra-Orthodoz  Orthodoxy.— The  0ei11  Up- 
set — **  Pot  Bpnrs  to  Lightning,  and  blow  a  Trumpet  in  the  Bar  of  Thunder.*' 
—  "  The  Btem-Bnd  of  a  Onciunber."—  **  Dare  not  face  a  Deoent  Devil.**  — 
A  Minnte-Man.  — Plea  to  a  Drunken  Hearer.— '*BUed  Jordan.**— SSeal 
iior  the  Bible.  —His  Appearance  In  the  Pnlplt.  — His  Preparation  and  Bz* 
liaastton. — Rer.  Dr.  Waterston's  Description  of  his  Power  over  the  Bailors. 


THE  field  into  which  this  young  orator  had  en- 
tered was  instantly  his  own.  From  his  first  ser- 
mon in  the  little  chapel  in  Methodist  Alley  to  the  day 
his  form  lay  in  state  in  the  Bethel,  he  never  ceased  to 
fill  it  with  his  presence,  and  control  it  by  his  genius. 
Those  sermons  of  forty  years  none  can  gather  up.  For 
thirty  years  his  house  was  thronged  with  eager  hear- 
ers of  every  rank ;  but,  unfortunately,  no  stenographer 
took  his  place  at  the  table  to  transmit  those  flashes 
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of  genius  to  every  eye.  Even  the  prayers,  in  which 
more  than  almost  any  man's  were 

**  Thonghts  commercing  with  the  Bkiet," 

only  leaped  from  lip  to  ear,  and  were  forgotten  or  ere 
they  were  bom.  A  very  few  of  the  most  rich  and 
tender  expressions  have  survived ;  the  most  died  at 
their  birth.  But  as  a  quaint  preacher,  storming 
fiercely  with  voice  and  form  at  a  camp-meeting,  de- 
fended his  gesticulations  by  saying,  ^*  Paul  sajrs,  *  Bod- 
ily exercise  profiteth  little,'  but  I  go  in  for  that  little," 
so  we  must  content  ourselves  with  **  the  little  "  that 
is  left  to  us  of  those 

**  Rich  words,  erery  one 
Like  the  gold  nails  in  temples  to  hang  trophies  on.* 

Even  these,  as  retained  in  the  memory  of  his  hearers, 
are  chiefly  brief,  witty  sentences,  sharp  hits,  quick 
retorts, — sometimes  as  remarkable  for  oddity  as  for 
wit.  He  not  only  wrote  out  no  sermons,  his  bright- 
est words  were  hardly  even  thought  out.  They  were 
unpremeditated,  parenthetical,  —  flashes  of  light  not 
to  be  reported ;  often,  from  their  wonderful  succession, 
not  to  be  remembered. 

Perhaps  no  reported  sentence  is  better  than  one 
with  which  he  closed  his  description  of  a  young  man 
coming  from  the  country  full  of  good  resolutions, 
stored  with  good  lessons,  and  falling  into  one  tempta- 
tion after  another,  till  he  had  become  a  degraded  cast- 
away. When  he  seemed  to  have  reached  the  lowest 
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depth  of  horror,  he  added  these  words,  that  thrilled 
the  marrow  of  the  bones :  ^*  Hush  I  shut  the  windows 
of  heaven.    He*8  cursing  his  mother  I " 

His  manner  no  words  can  describe.  Sometimes 
the  expression  of  his  face  took  the  place  not  only  of 
gestures,  but  of  words.  Thus  after  the  death  of 
Daniel  Webster,  ho  said,  ^*  Once,  when  the  storm 
gathered,  and  the  ship  bowed  under  the  fury  of  the 
wind,  we  looked  toward  the  helm,  and  we  saw  Web- 
ster there.  ^  All  right,  turn  in :  we  can  sleep  in  peace. 
Now  there  are  mutterings  in  the  air,  a  war-cloud 
across  the  sea :  we  turn  out,  we  look  ***  —  An  ex- 
pression of  blank  dismay  completed  the  unfinished 
sentence,  and  the  church  seemed  to  grow  dark  with 
the  orator's  despair. 

Once,  when  Jenny  Lind  attended  services  at  the 
Bethel,  Father  Taylor,  who  did  not  know  that  she 
was  present,  was  requested,  as  he  entered  the  house, 
to  preach  on  amusements.  The  church  was  crowded, 
and  the  pulpit  and  stairs  were  filled.  The  sermon 
opposed  dancing,  card-playing,  theatre-going,  but 
approved  of  music.  The  preacher  paid  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  the  power  of  song,  and  to  the  good- 
ness, modesty,  and  charity  of  the  sweetest  of  all  sing- 
ers, "  now  lighted  on  these  shores."  Jenny  Lind  was 
leaning  forward,  and  clapping  her  hands  with  delight, 
when  a  tall  pui*son  rose  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  in- 
quired whether  any  one  who  died  at  one  of  Miss 
Lind's  concerts  would  go  to  heaven.  Disgust  and 
contempt  swept  across  Father  Taylor's  face,  as  he 
glared  at  the  interloper.    ^^A  Christian  will  go  to 
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heaven  wberever  he  dies ;  and  a  fool  will  be  a  Fool 
wherever  he  is,  —  even  if  he  is  on  the  steps  of  the 
pulpit.** 

Commencing  service  once  with  the  reading  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-second  psahn,  ^^  I  was  glad 
when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord,"  he  stopped  and  added,  **So  was  I, 
David." 

He  was  once  endeavoring  to  induce  the  congrega- 
tion to  join  with  the  choir  in  sacred  song.  After 
some  other  arguments,  he  suddenly  uttered  this  well- 
timed  parody.    *^  It  is  not 

*  Praite  God,  from  whom  all  blessiiigs  flow,* 
And  not  a  monel  down  Mow; 

It  is  not, 

'  Praiao  Him  abofo,  70  hoafenljr  hosts,' 
And  down  bolow  as  dumb  as  posts.** 

During  the  same  service  a  sailor  gave  vent  to  his 
emotions  in  loud  praises,  which  seemed  to  slightly 
embarrass  Father  Taylor  ;  so,  leaning  over  the  desk 
and  stretching  his  finger  toward  the  shouter«  he 
lovingly  said,  "  Keep  still,  Jack  :  we  know  your  latr 
itudo  and  longitude." 

In  describing  certain  mean  kind  of  men,  he  said, 
"  It  would  take  more  grace  to  save  such  a  man  than 
it  would  take  skim-milk  to  fat  an  elephant." 

And  again  of  a  like  character,  **  I  would  as  soon 
undertake  to  heat  an  oven  with  snow-baUs  as  to  get 
such  a  man  saved." 
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He  allowed  no  iDterruptions  in  his  service  except 
such  as  he  chose  to  make  himself,  no  matter  what  the 
pretence.  A  come-outer,  as  some  rejecters  of  Chris- 
tianity were  called  twenty  years  ago,  went  to  his 
church  Sunday  afternoon,  rose,  and  began  to  address 
the  assembly. 

"  Sit  down,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Taylor.  "  I  will  do  the 
talking  here  this  afternoon." 

"  No,'*  said  he.     "  I  wish  to  speak." 

**  You  can't  speak  here  to-day." 

"  I  must  speak." 

"  You  can't  speak." 

*'  Hie  Holy  Ghost  sent  me  here,  and  gave  me  per- 
mission to  speak  here  to-day." 

Father  Taylor  looked  at  him  in  his  peculiar  man- 
ner, and  with  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice  said,  *^  You 
will  please  give  my  compliments  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  tell  him  I  say  you  can't  speak  here  to-day.  Sit 
down." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  man  sat  down, 
was  silent  during  the  meeting,  and  never  disturbed 
him  again. 

Young  ministers  sometimes  feared  to  preach  before 
him,  he  was  so  sharp  and  amusing  in  his  criticisms ; 
but  there  was  never  a  tone  of  unkindness,  unless 
there  was  a  marked  appearance  of  pretence  about  the 
man.  A  young  man,  in  referring  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  twelfth  and  thirtieth  years  of  the  Saviour's 
life,  remarked,  that  the  Gospels  were  silent  in  reference 
to  them,  but  that  probably  he  remained  with  his  par- 
ents, following  faithfully  the  trade  of  Joseph,  as  was  the 
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custom  in  Jewish  fiEtmilies.  **  My  Saviour  never  made 
a  shaving ! "  shouted  Father  Taylor,  as  the  sermon 
closed,  and  he  sprung  to  his  feet.  **  He  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  this  narrow  home  of  his  human  na- 
turo,  hut  passed  freely  from  his  parents  in  Nazareth 
to  his  Father  in  heaven,  during  this  period  of  eigh- 
teen years." 

Some  thu*ty  years  ago,  when  swallow-tail  coats 
were  in  vogue,  one  of  that  kind  came  stalking  into 
his  church.  Father  Taylor  called  out  to  his  sexton, 
''  Steward,  scow  that  man  with  a  gaff-topsail  jacket 
under  the  wing,  and  stow  sailors  under  the  hatches, 
that  is,  in  the  body  of  the  house.  *^  Sailors'  hearts, 
he  said,  ^^  were  big  as  an  ox's,  open  like  a  sunflower, 
and  they  carried  them  out  in  their  right  hand,  ready 
to  give  them  aw:\y."  He  also  said  they  were  as  "  big 
as  tobacco  hogsheads,"  a  more  appropriate  figure,  con- 
sidering their  habits.  He  liked  this  figure,  and  rang 
changes  on  it,  saying,  on  another  occasion,  ^^Hieir 
nearts  are  as  big  and  sweet  as  sugar  hogsheads,"  by 
far  the  happiest  expression  of  all.  On  another  occa- 
sion he  said,  **  Sailors  cut  off  the  bottom  of  their  pock- 
ets with  a  rum-bottle." 

Once  he  was  describing  a  storm  at  sea,  and  a  sailoi 
cried  out,  *^  That's  true,  for  I  was  in  the  same  gale.' 
^^Stop,  Jack,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^stop  till  the  captaii* 
gets  through,  and  you  shall  have  your  turn." 

On  one  occasion  Father  Taylor's  pulpit  was  sup- 
plied by  an  ambitious  young  minister,  who  had  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  but  whose  ser- 
mons were  not  always  the  result  of  his  own  honest 
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labor.  This  sermon  was  the  production  of  a  distuH 
guished  divine,  and  was  recognized  by  the  old  man 
eloquent,  who,  offering  the  closing  prayer,  alluded 
to  Uie  sermon  in  terms  of  extravagant  praise,  and 
then  amazed  the  audience  and  the  mortified  thief,  as  he 
closed  with  the  exclamation,  **  But  alas.  Master  I  for 
it  was  borrowed."  That  minister  never  heard  the 
last  of  the  *^  borrowed  axe,*'  and  soon  afterwards  re- 
moved to  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 

Rev.  Joseph  Marsh  relates  two  characteristic  inci- 
dents. ^*  At  one  time,  when  I  was  preaching  for  him, 
he  rose  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  and  said, 
*  If  some  things  have  been  said  that  you  don*t  under- 
tttand,  much  has  been  said  that  you  do  understand : 
follow  that.*  ** 

**  At  another  time  I  concluded  my  prayer  by  repeat- 
ing as  usual  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when  he  said  to  me, 
'  How  dare  you  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  after  your 
poor  prayer?  If  you  wished  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  why  did  you  not  do  that  first  ? '  " 

When  an  evangelical  clergyman  had  visited  hb 
church  firom  curiosity,  and  had  declined  a  seat  in 
the  pulpit  because  it  had  been  once  occupied  by  Rev. 
Henry  Ware,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  made  this  brief 
prayer :  *'  O  Lord !  there  are  two  things  that  we  want 
to  be  delivered  from  in  Boston,  —  one  is  bad  rum, 
tlio  oilier  is  religious  bigotiy.  Wliich  is  worse,  Thou 
knowest,  and  I  don't.    Amen." 

When  one  at  camp-meeting  excluded  from  salva- 
tion all  Catholics,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  all  men 
who  used  tobacco,  and  all  women  who  wore  jewelry. 
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Father  Taylor  broke  out,  **U  that  is  bue,  Christ's 
mission  was  a  failure.  It's  a  pity  he  came."  ^^  The 
shipwrecked,  perishing  sailor,"  he  said,  ^*  doesn't  crit- 
icise the  vessel  that  saves  him,  to  see  whether  she  is 
bark-rigged  or  sloop-rigged."  At  another  time  he 
said  of  such  friends,  *^They  sail  under  a  different 
flag,  but  with  the  same  Commander." 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  Father  Tay- 
lor's  liberality  to  other  sects.  But  by  repeating  a 
few  kind  and  hearty  speeches,  and  by  forgetting 
the  whole  burden  of  his  preaching,  he  has  been 
represented  as  wholly  indifferent  to  forms  of  be- 
lief, as  so  charitable  to  other  denominations  that 
he  was  hardly  true  to  his  own.  Such  writers  and 
speakers  forget  the  general  tenor  of  his  opinions. 
They  forget  to  allow  for  his  impulsive  speech,  which 
stated  a  half-truth  as  if  it  were  the  whole,  and  laid 
down  each  ju-oposition  without  exception,  condition, 
or  limitation.  They  forget  also  that  he  allowed  him- 
self to  think  freely  on  points  generally  regarded  as 
well  settled ;  that  he  often  thought  aloud  ;  and  that 
he  would  state  one  position  reached  in  the  process 
of  his  thought,  as  if  it  were  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter.  Thus  he  once  asked  a  casual  visitor 
how  far  apart  he  supposed  heaven  and  hell  to  be. 
The  reply  was  some  commonplace  about  the  great 
gulf  between  them.  **  I  tell  you,"  said  he,  "  they 
are  so  near,  that  m}rriads  of  souls  to-day  don't  know 
which  they  are  in." 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  creed  that  he  pro- 
fessed, or  the  style  of  his  general  teaching.     Had 
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his  own  phrase  been  used  by  a  brother  preacher,  it 
would  have  been  objected  to  and  corrected  before  the 
benediction  was  pronounced.  Or,  perhaps,  none 
would  haye  been  pronoimced  by  him.  For  his  jun* 
ior  pastor  remarked,  **  I  once  preached  a  metaphysical 
sermon,  and  Father  Taylor  didn't  like  it  I  knew  he 
didn't  like  it,  for  ho  wouldn't  give  the  benediction." 

Father  Taylor  was  not  only  a  Christian,  he  was  a 
Methodist,  —  an  old-fashioned,  shouting,  ^^  hallelu- 
jah Methodist ; "  and  he  gloried  in  the  name.  And 
when  all  the  proper  coui-tesies  had  been  paid  to  his 
opponents,  and  the  graceful  compliment  had  been 
given,  and  the  courtly  bow  had  been  made,  then  he 
was  ready  to  unsheathe  the  sword,  and  to  strike  home 
for  the  truth,  wliich,  as  he  believed,  was  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints.  Those  do  not  know  him  who 
think  that  his  theology  was  what  Emerson  calls,  *^  a 
mush  of  concession."  It  was  positive,  aggressive, 
violent;  and  when  it  was  attacked  or  slurred  he  could 
develop  an  infmito  capacity  for  wrath.  In  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  he  was  slow  to  admit  that  any  of 
his  personal  friends  held  auy  fatal  error.  lie  had 
strong  confidence  that  the  faith  of  many  men  was 
better  than  their  profession  of  it.  But  his  own  faith, 
every  word  of  it,  was  prized  by  him  above  all  earthly 
things. 

One  of  the  anecdotes  related  of  Chief-Justice  Par- 
sons isv  that  he  was  once  reproached  because  the 
people  of  Newbur3^port,  his  home,  were  always  quar- 
relling about  religion.  His  reply  was,  **  The  people 
of  Newburyport  think  their  religion  is  worth  quarrel* 
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uDg  about.^'  In  this  respect.  Father  Taylor  agreed 
with  him.  We  have  given  specimens  of  the  wit  and 
sarcasm  with  which  he  attacked  what  he  considered 
bigotry ;  but  no  less  fearful  was  the  invective  with 
which  he  assailed  unbelief.  Speaking  of  Theodore 
Parker,  he  once  said,  ^^This  man  says,  ^We  must 
destroy  the  Bible ! '  Destroy  this  book,*'  placing  it 
under  his  arm,  and  patting  its  leaves,  as  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  pulpit,  — "  destroy  this  book.  Before 
he  has  marred  the  gilding  on  one  of  its  pc^es,  that 
man  will  have  been  in  hell  so  long  that  he  won't 
recollect  that  he  was  ever  out  of  it.'* 

Whoever  heard  the  blazing  malediction,  and  saw 
the  action  of  the  old  conmiander,  as  he  walked  his 
quarter-deck,  caressing  the  book,  and  saw,  too,  the 
glare  of  his  eyes,  as  he  thundered  out  the  sentence, 
has  not  forgotten  his  tone  and  manner  and  look :  all 
said,  **  1  do  well  to  be  angry."  It  is  a  specimen  of 
thousands,  which  showed  that  wrath  as  well  as  love 
was  known  in  Father  Taylor's  theology. 

So,  too,  he  said  in  a  sermon  upon  Universalism, 
''  ^  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell.'  God  said 
that.  How  many  piping  pettifoggers  of  Satan  will 
you  set  against  his  word  ?  Voltaire,"  —  bending  for- 
ward, and  looking  down,  —  "  Voltaire,  what  do  you 
tliink  about  it  now  f  " 

Some  twenty  years  ago  he  was  illustrating  the  just 
retribution  of  the  sinner  by  the  fact  of  one  of  the 
forty-nine  gamblers  arrested  in  Boston  by  City-Mar- 
shal Tukey,  who  made  his  escape,  and  afterwards  sent 
back  to  the  marshal  the  handcufiEs,  saying  *^  he  had 
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no  more  use  for  the  jewels,  the  beautiful  omamentSi 
Ac,"  who,  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  oroesing  Chelsea 
Ferry,  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned. 

^^But,"  said  Father  Taylor,  raising  his  yoice, 
"  where  is  ho  now  ?  where  is  he  now  ?  " 

**  Gk>ne  to  the  Devil,"  replied  a  sailor  in  the  con- 
gregation. The  old  man  leaning  over  the  desk,  and 
fixing  his  keen  eye  upon  him  as  no  other  man  could, 
and  pointing  with  his  finger,  ezdaimed,  *^  Farther 
than  that  I  feurther  than  that  I  and  where  you  will  go 
soon,  if  you  don't  repent.'' 

Yet  this  fervency  for  truth  did  not  prevent  him 
from  loving  Ilosea  Ballou,  nor  from  welcoming  Thom- 
as Whittemore  to  his  conference  meeting.  To  re- 
quire an  impulsive,  untrained,  and  erratic  genius  to 
maintain  logical  consistency  at  all  times  would  be  as 
reasonable  as  to  expect  the  ocean  to  preserve  the  same 
unchanging  surface  in  all  winds  and  weather.  Espe- 
cially when  his  position  as  pastor  of  a  denomination- 
less  church  drove  him  on  this  path  of  his  own 
desires. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cornell,  in  "  The  Pastor  and  People," 
gives  an  illustration  of  this  hyper-catholicity  of  cen- 
sure as  well  as  praise :  — 

"  Rev.  Dr.  Wise  of  New  York,  was  stationed  in 
Quincy  when  their  new  church  was  to  be  dedicated, 
and  ho  iuviled  Father  Taylor  to  preach  the  sermon. 
All  the  clergymen  of  the  town  were  present  in  full 
force,  —  Father  Whitney,  the  Unitarian,  and  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Lunt,  the  Episcopal  clergyman,  myself, 
a  Calvinist,  the  Baptist  minister,  then  on  the  Quincy 
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side,  at  Neponset,  ihe  Universalist,  and  the  Restora- 
tionist  from  the  railway  village. 

*^  Father  Taylor  commenced  his  sermon,  and  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  take  us  all  to  task  for  our  various 
errors  and  peculiar  notions.  Commencing  with  Fa- 
ther Whitney,  as  was  meet,  he  being  the  oldest  min- 
ister present,  and  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Wise, 
he  said,  *  My  brother,  preach  the  depravity,  the  nat- 
ural wickedness,  of  man.  Some  make  him  very  good 
by  nature,  and  think  there  is  no  devil  in  him.  But 
there  is.  Dress  him  up  ever  so  much,  make  him 
ever  so  learned,  adorn  him  in  all  the  robes  of  po- 
liteness, and  all  the  refinement  of  the  most  polished 
society  of  the  most  ornamented  age  of  the  world, 
and  you  cannot  make  him  good.  Oh,  no  I  you  have 
only  to  pull  off  the  winding-sheet,  and  there  he  is, 
poor,  weak,  sinful  human  nature  still.'  Thus  much 
for  Father  Whitney  and  his  colleague. 

^*  When  he  started  on  a  new  denomination,  he  again 
directed  his  address  to  Mr.  Wise  by  saying,  *  My 
brother,' — here  he  took  the  Universalist ;  he  was  of 
the  then  modern  school  of  Mr.  Ballou,  as  he  believed 
in  no  future  judgment,  —  *  my  brother,'  said  he, 
*  preach  the  judgment,  a  future  judgment.  For  my 
part,  I  never  could  see  why  any  man  should  be 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  preach  it.'  There  sat  the 
Universalist  minister  in  the  pulpit,  within  his  reach. 
But  he  did  not  spare  him. 

"  It  was  now  my  turn.  *  My  brother,  preach  free 
agency.  Don't  be  a  fatalist.  Some  ministers  preach 
fatalism ;   tie  men's  hands  behind  their  backs,  and 
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then  tell  them  to  work  ;  tie  their  feet  together,  and 
then  tell  them  to  walk.  Don't  preach  that ;  don't 
make  the  Almighty  decree  every  thing  from  all  eter- 
nity, and  then  c^l  on  man  to  break  the  decree. 
Preach  man's  free  will.  Whoever  heard  of  any  will 
but  a  free  will  ? '  As  we  supposed  this  was  meant 
for  us,  we  laid  it  to  heart ;  and,  though  we  did  not 
admit  this  to  be  a  true  exhibit  of  any  Calvinism,  it 
was  Father  Taylor's  view  of  it. 

'^Here  he  took  the  Episcopal  minister.  *My 
brother,  keep  your  pulpit-doors  open.  Some  minis- 
ters shut  them  against  every  minister  except  one 
of  their  own  stripe.  Don't  do  that.  If  I  could  have 
my  will,  there  never  should  be  a  pulpit-door  in  the 
land.  There  are  no  doors  to  my  pulpit,  and  so  none 
can  be  shut.' 

"  Next  he  took  the  Baptist.  *  My  brother,  preach 
baptism.  It  is  an  ordinance  of  God.  Baptize  the 
converted ;  but  don't  make  baptism  all  the  gospel. 
Don't  make  water  every  thing.  There  are  other  ele- 
ments in  the  world  besides  water ;  and  there  are 
other  things  in  the  gospel  besides  baptism,  though 
some  ministers  never  see  any  thing  there  but  baptism. 
Don't  make  dipping  all  your  gospel.' 

"  Then  came  the  Restorationist.  *  My  brother, 
preach  future  punishment.  "  The  wicked  shall  be 
turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God." 
Leave  them  there,  my  brother,  where  the  Bible  does, 
and  let  any  minister  get  them  out  who  can.  But 
don't  you  try  it.' 

^^  Having  thus  laid  us  all  on  the  beach,  stranded  high 
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and  dij,  he  took  another  tack,  —  showed  his  catho- 
licity, and  spread  his  wide  mantle  of  charity  over  us 
all,  and  said,  ^  This  is  one  of  the  most  blessed  seasons 
I  ever  enjoyed.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  but  one 
like  it,  and  that  was  when  my  own  church  was  dedi- 
cated. Then  we  had  all  the  stripes  in  the  Union  • 
and,  bless  the  Lord  I  we've  got  them  all  now.' 

**  This  account,  which  we  vouch  for  as  true,  should 
silence  the  stories  floating  about,  that  *•  Father  Taylor 
had  no  rigidity  in  his  creed,  but  was  a  mere  wit.' 
He  was  rigid  enough  in  that  wonderful  sermon  to  cut 
and  slash  us  all,  to  spare  none  but  his  brother  Meth- 
odist ;  and  then  he  was  charitable  enough  to  throw 
his  long  arms  around  us  all,  and  give  us  a  real  Meth- 
odist hug,  a  genuine  John  Wesley  ^  love-feast,'  and 
assure  us  that  *  during  his  whole  ministry  he  had 
never  had  but  one  such  glorious  time  before.' 

**  His  sparing  none  of  us,  not  a  whit ;  his  leaving  us 
high  and  dry,  where  even  a  *  spring  tide'  could 
never  reach  us ;  his  applying  his  rebuke  to  all  of  us, 
— Unitarian,  Orthodox,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Method- 
ist, and  Restorationist :  then  the  contrast,  —  the 
fearful  scowl  changing  to  a  beaming  smile ;  that  ven- 
geance-luring coimtenance  becoming  a  fascinating 
Venus ;  those  long  arms,  that  had  just  been  plunging 
us  in  what  he  believed  the  deep-sea  of  our  flounder- 
ings,  stretched  out  to  draw  us  to  his  bosom ;  and 
then  that  wiry,  supple  form  (a  perfect  hickory 
withe)  bending  forward  to  rescue  us  from  the  briny 
deluge  he  had  just  poured  upon  us,  all  so  graphic,  all 
acted  out  so  pantomimic,  as  would  have  thrown  Mr, 
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Gough  and  tho  finest  actors  far  into  the  shade,  pre- 
sented one  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  ever  wit« 
nessed. 

"  When  arraying  our  heresies  before  ns,  his  wrin- 
kled countenance  was  tho  nearest  to  that  of  a  demon 
(if  a  demon  has  a  countenance)  that  we  could  im- 
agine ;  and,  when  his  charity  took  us  into  Christian 
fellowship,  angelic  beauty  beamed  from  his  eyes,  and 
the  most  affectionate  salutation  of  brotherly  love 
flowed  from  his  tongue,  so  that  we  were  all  ready  to 
exclaim,  — 

'  From  whence  doth  thii  anion  ariae? ' 

"  All  this  showed  the  wonderful  power  of  this  un- 
learned man ;  and  all  tends  to  approve  what  we  have 
often  advocated  and  recommended  to  young  clergy- 
men, —  the  cultivation  of  a  habit  of  extemporaneous 
preaching,  which  an  admirable  Christian  paper  digni- 
fies by  the  name  of  ^  egotistical  twaddle ' !  Father 
Taylor  never  preached  a  written  sermon,  never  knew 
how  to  write  one,  would  have  been  shorn  of  his 
strength  if  he  had  undertaken  it.  His  sermons  were 
the  brilliant  efforts  of  an  active  brain,  a  warm  heart, 
and  a  fervent  love,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion." 

A  further  illustration  of  this  excessive  liberality  is 
this  incident,  related  by  T.  W.  Silloway :  — 

"On  a  pleiisunt  summer  day,  not  far  from  the 
time  just  named,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  alms- 
house at  Deer  Island  in  Boston  Harbor  invited  clergy- 
men and  others  to  visit  the  institution.  Some  three 
or  four  hundred  perhaps  went  in  the  party  by  steam- 
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er,  among  them  Father  Taylor.  After  the  coUatioD 
a  dergyman  of  each  of  the  leading  denominations 
was  asked  to  speak.  I  think  Rev.  Mr.  Mallalieu 
spoke  for  the  Methodists ;  Baptists,  Unitarians,  Uni- 
versalists,  Congregationalists,  and  even  Catholics, 
were  roprosontod.  At  the  dose,  and  as  we  passed  out. 
Father  Taylor  was  delighted.  Rubbing  his  hands,  he 
said,  ^  What  a  glorious  mixing-up  of  affairs  I  Old  big- 
otry topples,  and  the  wall  falls  down ;  the  Devil  has 
got  tipped  end  over  end,  and  it  will  take  weeks  for  him 
to  get  righted  again.'" 

Speaking  of  this  fast  age,  and  fast  men,  he  said, 
*^  If  it  were  possible  they  would  be  glad  to  put  spurs 
to  lightning,  and  blow  a  trumpet  in  the  ear  of  thun- 
der.** 

Preaching  once  on  over-nice  distinctions  in  theol- 
ogy, he  said,  *^  There  are  persons  who  think  they 
have  all  the  truth,  when  they  are  themselves  a  skel- 
eton of  poverty.  They  have  only  the  stem-end  of 
a  cucumber,  too  bitter  for  sensible  persons  to  eat, 
and  by  them  thrown  away.' 

In  the  same  discourse  he  said,  ^'Some  people 
think  they  are  saints.  If  they  could  see  themselves 
as  the  just  in  glory  see  them,  they  wouldn't  dare  to 
look  a  decent  devil  in  the  face." 

Soon  after  he  commenced  his  sermon  on  a  veiy  hot 
day,  two  or  three  of  the  landsmen  got  up  and  went 
out.  He  paused,  folded  his  arms,  and  said,  *^  If  any 
othera  wish  to  go  out,  let  them  go  now,  while  I  wBit 
a  moment."  No  one  went,  and  he  resumed  his  ser- 
mon.    About  ten  minutes  after,  a  sailor  rose  up  with 
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his  jacket  on  his  ann  (tho  raost  of  the  sailora  were 
sitting  in  their  shirt-sleeves)  and  said,  *^  Please,  sir,  I 
must  go  now ;  I  wanted  to  stay  as  long  as  I  conld : 
my  ship  is  all  ready  for  sea,  and  I  must  be  on  board 
at  the  hour."  Father  Taylor,  with  the  elbow  of  his 
right  arm  resting  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  with 
his  finger  on  his  lip,  said,  as  the  sailor  turned  to 
leave  the  house,  *^  That's  right,  my  son  I  you  have 
done  just  right:  you  are  the  man  for  me,  you  are  a 
minute-man.  Gh>,  and  the  Gk>d  of  the  sea  go  with 
you."  And  he  continued  his  preaching  with  re- 
doubled power.  And,  at  the  close,  such  a  prayer 
was  made  for  that  sailor  and  that  ship,  and  all  sailora 
and  all  ships,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  convert  the 
abundance  of  the  sea  to  Grod — and  it  wQl  yet. 

He  was  not  always  merely  amusing,  nor  did  he 
speak  such  words  with  that  purpose.  He  could  be 
as  earnest  and  solemn  in  his  brief  appeals  as  in  his 
longest  sermons.  Thus,  after  a  powerful  sermon  by 
his  son-in-law.  Rev.  J.  W.  F.  Barnes,  who  closed 
with  entreating  sinners  to  come  now  to  the  Saviour, 
a  sailor,  half  intoxicated,  cried  out,  *'  I  will  come  to- 
morrow, shure."  Father  Taylor  looked  at  him  a  mo- 
ment and  answered,  ^^  Gk>d  grant  that  you  may  come 
to-night.  I  have  seen  men  more  drunk  than  you  con- 
verted right  here  at  this  altar." 

Father  Taylor  loved  the  Baptists,  and  never  for- 
got that  it  was  a  Baptist  clergyman  who  befriend- 
ed him  in  Halifax  jail.  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Neale  was 
his  intimate  friend  for  quarter  of  a  century.  But 
when  twenty  or  thirty  sailors,  converted  at  Father 
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Taylor's  Bethel,  joined  Rev.  Phineas  Stowe's  church 
by  immersion,  he  was  a  litUe  annoyed,  and  showed  it  in 
his  own  way.  It  was  extremely  cold  weather,  and  the 
water  in  Mr.  Stowe's  baptismal  tank  had  been  arti- 
ficisUly  warmed.  Father  Taylor,  meeting  one  of  his 
converts,  inquired  why  he  had  gone  away  fix>m  his 
Bethel.  ''Ah,"  said  the  sailor,  ''  I  didn't  feel  that  I 
could  be  in  the  fold,  unless  I  went  down  into  Jor- 
danJ'  ''  Into  Jordan,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  con* 
suming  sneer, ''  biled  Jordan  I " 

Mr.  Taylor  was  on  intimate  and  friendly  relations 
with  Catholic  priests,  as  well  as  with  pastors  of  other 
Protestant  churches.  He  enjoyed  many  pleasant  in 
terviews  with  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  and  was  a  fellow 
laborer  with  Father  Haskins  among  the  poor  and 
neglected  children  of  the  North  End.  But  when  the 
Papacy  was  discussed,  or  when  ''  salvation  by  faith" 
wiis  brought  in  question,  or  when  the  Bible  in  the 
schools  was  threatened,  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was 
a  Protestant,  "  not  from  indifference,  but  from  zeal." 

No  man  ever  loved  better  the  methods  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wesley.  No  preacher  ever  demanded 
more  earnestly  the  public  profession,  the  request  for 
prayers,  the  immediate  submission.  And  no  subject 
WHS  so  frequently  or  so  powerfully  enforced  as  his 
almost  constant  theme  in  prayer-meeting  :  ''  Delay  is 
denial." 

Those  who  heard  him  dwell  upon  the  essential 

doctrines  of  evangelical  religion  have  sometimes  been 

tempted  to  believe  that  his  intimacy  with  eminent  non-* 

Evangelical  clergymen  was  prompted  by  the  motives 
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that  once  inspired  a  noted  Calvinist  minister  of  Mar- 
blehead.  The  good  man  had  shut  himself  in  his 
study  on  Saturday,  leaving  a  message  with  the  ser- 
vant, that  the  Apostle  Paul  should  not  be  admitted, 
if  he  called.  Dr.  Bentley,  a  well-known  Sociniaa 
preacher  of  Salem,  did  call,  and,  disregarding  the 
message,  pushed  in,  and  spent  the  afternoon.  At 
last,  rising  to  leave,  he  said,  ^^  Well,  you  gave  orders 
that  St.  Paul  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in,  but 
I  have  had  two  pleasant  hours  of  your  company." 
^'  Certainly,  Brother  Bentley :  I  expect  to  spend  a 
blessed  eternity  with  St.  Paul ;  but,  when  you  and  I 
part  on  earth,  it  is  good-by  forever."  So,  it  has  been 
suspected  that  Father  Taylor  meant  to  make  sure  of 
certain  good  company  in  this  world,  at  least. 

How  he  appeared  on  this  throne  of  his  power  is 
thus  described  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Adams :  — 

^*  One  Sabbath  afternoon,  in  my  youth,  I  stole  into 
that  church,  and  nestled  amid  the  crowd.  Closely 
seated  along  the  wall-slips,  on  either  side,  were  the 
*'  common  folks ; '  while  in  the  central  area,  froni  pul- 
pit to  the  entrance  doors,  sat  the  sailor  throng,  dense 
and  weather-beaten,  yet,  withal,  of  grave  and  re- 
spectful aspect  and  demeanor.  Presently  entered  the 
minister,  and  advanced  with  steady  step  along  the 
aisle.  He  was  doubly  spectacled,  his  glasses  hang- 
ing low  upon  his  nose,  and  his  keen  eyes  glancing 
above  them  as  he  walked  quietly  toward  his  place. 
Ascending  the  open  pulpit,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  sit, 
but  stood  peering  over  those  spectacles  as  if  surve}'- 
ing  minutely  the  crowded  assembly.     Every  seat  waa 
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filled ,  but  a  company  of  mariners  was  still  standing 
at  the  doors,  and  with  that  peculiar  and  commanding 
voice  of  his  he  bade  them  come  forward ;  and,  as  they 
came,  he  ranged  them  along  the  pulpit,  spread  them 
over  the  steps  on  either  side,  and  in  whatever  other 
vacant  places  there  were ;  and,  when  all  was  ready, 
the  exercises  of  worship  commenced,  and  such  man- 
ner of  exercises  as  the  memory  of  thousands  will  re- 
call." 

On  one  occasion  he  was  launching  out  his  anathe- 
mas against  violence  and  cruelty.  '*  Don't  talk  to  me," 
said  he,  **  of  the  savages  I  A  ruffian  in  the  midst  of 
Christendom  is  the  savage  of  savages.  He  is  a  man 
freezing  in  the  sun's  heat,  groping  in  the  sun's  light, 
a  straggler  in  paradise,  an  alien  in  heaven." 

Alluding  to  the  carelessness  of  Christians,  he  used 
the  figure  of  a  mariner,  steering  into  port  through  a 
narrow,  dangerous  channel,  *'  false  lights  here,  rocks 
there,  shifting  sandbanks  on  one  side,  breakers  on  the 
other;  and  who,  instead  of  fixing  his  attention  to 
keep  the  head  of  his  vessel  right,  and  to  obey  the  in- 
structions of  the  pilot  as  he  sings  out  from  the  wheel, 
throws  the  pilot  overboard,  lashes  down  the  helm,  and 
walks  the  deck,  whistling,  with  his  hands  in  the  pock- 
ets of  his  jacket."  Here,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  put  on  a  true  sailor-like  look  of  defiant 
jollity,  —  changed  in  a  moment  to  an  expression  of 
horror  as  he  added,  ^^  See,  see  I  she  drifts  to  destruc- 
tion!" 

One  Sunday  he  attempted  to  give  to  his  sailor  con* 
gregation  an  idea  of  redemption.     He  began  with  an 
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eloquent  description  of  a  terrifio  storm  at  sea,  rising 
to  fury  through  all  its  gradations:  then,  amid  the 
waves,  a  vessel  is  seen  laboring  in  distress,  and  driving 
on  a  lee  shore.  The  masts  bend  and  break,  and  go 
overboard;  the  sails  are  rent,  the  helm  unshipped. 
They  spring  a  leak  I  the  vessel  begins  to  fill,  the  water 
gains  on  them:  she  sinks  deeper,  deeper,  deeper^ 
deeper!  He  bent  over  the  pulpit,  repeating  the  last 
words  again  and  again :  his  voice  became  low  and 
hollow.  The  faces  of  the  sailors,  as  they  gazed  up  at 
him,  with  their  mouths  wide  open  and  their  eyes 
fixed,  I  shall  never  forget.  Suddenly  stopping,  and 
looking  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  chapel,  as  into 
space,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  piercing  cry  of  exultation, 
''A  life-boat!  a  life-boat!"  Then,  looking  down 
upon  his  congregation,  most  of  whom  had  sprung  to 
their  feet  in  an  ecstasy  of  suspense,  he  said  in  a  deep, 
impressive  tone,  and  extending  his  arms,  ^*  Christ  i$ 
that  life-boat!''* 

On  one  occasion,  preaching  from  the  text  of  St. 
Paul,  '^  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  have  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not 
to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  ap 
pearing,"  he  suddenly  stopped,  and,  looking  up  to 
licaven,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Paul  I  are  there  any 
more  crowns  there  ?  "  He  paused  again.  Then,  cast- 
ing his  eyes  upon  the  congregation,  he  continued, 
"Yes,  my  brethren,  there  are  more  crowns  left. 
They  are  not  all  taken  up  yet.     Blessed  be  God  ^ 

•  Tht  thrM  iMt  inddcots  are  iiarr»ted  by  Hn.  Juneton.    See  page  306. 
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there  is  one  for  me,  and  one  for  all  of  jou,  who  love 
the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Such  sermons  were  not  chance  efforts,  if  they  were 
extemporaneous.  They  were  carefully  wiought  out 
after  lus  fashion,  more  by  keepbg  tho  soil  up  to  its 
fruitful  pitch  than  by  especial  and  elaborate  prepara- 
tion. One  of  his  associates  in  the  department  of  the 
Mariner's  House  says  that  he  would  drift  into  the 
study  on  Saturday  nights  and  hear  him  talk  on  every 
sort  of  topic  until  midnight,  thus  getting  up  his  steam 
for  the  trip  of  the  morrow.  It  was  the  excitation  of 
his  mind  generally,  and  not  the  especial  study  on  any 
especial  theme,  which  constituted  his  chief  preparation. 

The  steam  on,  the  vessel  can  take  any  course  it 
pleases.  The  course  was  chosen  with  the  text,  and 
under  its  bearings  he  moved  off  splendidly  to  his  task. 
On  thoso  field-days  ho  would  change  his  linen  com- 
pletely after  every  service,  so  thoroughly  was  he 
wet  to  the  skin  by  the  intense  activity  of  his  spirit 
struggling  with  the  spirits  before  him  for  their  ever- 
lasting salvation. 

Dr.  Waterston  describes  his  preaching  in  these 
words,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  *^  Boatswain's 
Whistle,"  a  paper  published  in  connection  with  a 
Seaman's  Fair. 

^*  In  his  able  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Fan*, 
Mr.  Everett  said  (as  his  eye  rested  upon  Father  Tay- 
lor), *  He  is  himself  a  walking  Bethel ; '  while  the 
hearty  response  of  the  great  multitude  there  assem- 
bled proved  how  profoundly  that  just  tribute  was 
appreciated. 
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*^  At  this  time,  when  so  many  earnest  minds  are 
engaged  in  generous  efforts  for  the  seamen  of  our 
navy,  it  is  pleasant  to  dwell  in  thought  upon  the  life 
of  one  who  has  devoted  his  days  to  the  welfare  of  the 
sailor. 

"  It  is  now  between  thirty-five  and  forty  yeai*s 
(how  swiftly  time  flies  I)  since  I  fii'st  heaixl  Father 
Taylor.  He  was  then  but  little  known,  except 
among  the  seamen,  who  by  instinct  gathered  around 
him ;  for  every  sailor  who  listened  to  him  instantly 
communicated  the  fact  to  every  other  seafaring  man 
who  camo  in  his  way,  that  here  was  a  wonderful  be- 
ing who  could  meet  every  want  of  their  nature. 
Familiar  with  the  ocean  in  all  its  aspects,  he  could, 
at  pleasure,  cause  its  glory  or  its  gloom  to  pass  before 
the  mind,  making  the  entranced  hearer  feel,  by  his 
graphic  descriptions,  the  peacefulness  of  the  great 
sea  when  hushed  in  calm,  or  its  fuiy  when  smitten 
by  the  tempest.  The  sailor  also  he  knew  in  all  the 
traits  of  his  character,  —  his  childlike  sensibility  and 
his  intrepid  courage. 

"  And  the  ship,  how  he  could  describe  every  move- 
ment, making  you  feel  (seated  amid  the  press  of  a 
sabbath  congregation)  that  you  were  rocking  amid 
the  waves.  Have  we  not  heard,  as  we  listened,  the 
war  of  the  surges,  and  smelt  the  salt  sea  air  ?  One 
day,  as  he  was  describing  a  storm,  the  sailors  became 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  until 
one,  thinking  that  all  would  certainly  go  down  un- 
less something  were  instantly  done  for  the  rescue, 
shouted  with  intense  earnestness,  ^  Out  with  the  long- 
boat I ' " 
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^^  The  first  time  I  heard  this  remarkable  preacher 
was  in  an  old  building  in  one  of  the  obscurest  lanes  of 
the  city.  That  was  his  church.  It  was  closely  packed 
in  every  part  with  sailors,  many  in  their  red  shirts, 
just  as  tlioy  had  come  into  port.  Every  seat  was  in 
demand.  The  aisles  were  crowded,  and  the  pulpit 
stand,  up  to  the  very  top,  while  all  gazed  with  breath- 
less interest  upon  the  one  man  who  held  them  as  by 
a  spell.  Just  as  he  felt,  they  felt.  Was  he  playful, 
they  smiled;  was  he  pathetic,  they  wept;  was  he 
swept  along  by  the  tide  of  his  eloquence,  they  kin- 
dled into  enthusiasm.  Every  heartstring  vibrated 
under  the  touch  of  his  hand." 

Sometimes  the  ludicrous  image  foUowed  the 
serious  and  pathetic  in  his  address.  But  generally 
a  playful  or  comical  sentence  was  the  prelude  to  some 
moving  exhortation  or  some  searching  attack.  The 
stranger  who  smiled  or  laughed  at  the  quaint  con- 
ceits of  the  sailor-preacher  expected  to  have  a  good 
time,  and  to  go  home  with  an  undisturbed  conscience. 
He  little  knew  his  man.  These  oddities  and  witti- 
cisms were  but  the  skirmishers  that  masked  the  main 
attack,  and  broke  the  adversary's  line  before  the 
heavy  columns  of  the  old  general  should  be  hurled 
upon  it.  The  preacher  had  never  read  that  laughter 
is  the  best  preparation  for  tears,  but  genius  had 
taught  him  the  lesson ;  and  his  rarest  wit  was  but  the 
ambush  for  his  most  powerful  assaults.  Some  of  this 
great  orator's  sayings  seem  irreverent,  as  repeated 
out  of  tliciv  connection,  and  without  any  knowledge 
of  their  effect.    They  did  not  seem  so  to  one,  who, 
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after  hearing  the  whole  discourse,  went  home  trem- 
bling, or  cast  himself  at  the  altar  with  prayers  for  sal- 
vation. ^^I  am  always  a&aid  when  I  am  laughing 
at  Father  Taylor^s  wit,**  said  a  man  of  wit  ^^  I  know 
he  will  make  me  ciy  before  he  has  done  with  me.*' 
To  judge  Father  Taylor's  oratory  by  single,  detached, 
ludicrous  expressions,  is  like  judging  the  awful  trage- 
dies of  Shakspeare  by  a  sentence  from  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  clowns. 

Whether  he  laughed  or  wept,  whether  he  used 
sarcasm  or  pathos,  he  had  that  quality  in  oratory 
which  is  above  all  art,  he  forgot  himself  in  his  de- 
termination to  enforce  upon  his  hearers  the  truth 
which  he  loved.  And  all  his  powera  of  eloquence, 
wit,  humor,  pathos,  were  consecrated  by  their  entire 
devotion  to  the  service  of  his  Lord. 


IX. 


IN  THE  BETHEL  FRATEB-MEETINQ. 

▲  Ketbodltt  Prajrer-Keetlng  in  New  England.  ^  Its  Liberty  of  Pnylog,  Proph- 
eeying,  and  Praieing.~How  It  became  and  bow  it  it  eondneted.  —  Hla 
MinltterlalBafl7-0halr.^*<Hlt  bim  Hween  tbeSyee.»*— Tteblng  forPearit. 
— Tbe  Tbree  Hobrewe.  —  **  Tbe  Devil  beared  Overboard,  Stoek  and  Fluke." 
— **  Salvation  eetto  Music.'*—  "  Old  Nortb  of  Europe.*'— "  Pure  Hebrew.'*— 
Tbe  Up-towner  rebuked.  —  **  Stale  Bread.**  —  **  Lubricate.**  —  Blowing 
away  Gbaff.  — Tbe  Laet  Squab.— An  Old  Sinner's  Tears.— "A  Summer 
Sbower.** — **  No  Laughing  in  Hell."  —  '*  Kelt  tbat  Snow.**  —  "  Bain  in  that 
Cloud.** —*'  Bed  Oedar.'*— «*  Set  Flra  to  that  Wood.**— Lightest  Stuff  floato 
First  —  Little  Barrels  soonest  fllled. — *'  Devil  never  chases  Chaff.**—  **  Give 
us  Point.**— The  Medlcinc-Chcst.  —  "  Qunrrel  with  your  Sins.**-  The  Tin- 
der^Box.  — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.- No  Wedding  Garment,  and 
Why.— "Blue-Mould  Manna.**— *' Give  her  Sheetl**— "Look  out  forth* 
Lighto I**— Working  to  the  Windward  of  the  Devil.  — A  Constant  Be- 
vival.— The  Old  Sailor's  Bebnke  of  tbe  Swearing  Merohant.— Nlne-o*doek 
Christians. 

IF  the  Bethel  pulpit  was  a  free  place,  the  Bethel 
prayer-meeting  was  far  more  free.  Here  liberty 
had  free  course  to  run  and  be  glorified.  The  word 
"pi-nyer-mcoting'MocR  not  express  the  fact.  That  sug 
gests  a  gathering  exclusively  for  prayer.  Such  it  is 
in  his  church  out  of  New  England.  Such  it  was  in 
most  churches  except  the  Methodist.  But  when  the 
Methodists  entered  New  England,  to  gain  a  foothold, 
they  had  to  yield  something  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
people.   Here,  as  everywhere,  were  set  ways.  One  of 
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these  ways  was  two  sermons  together  to  the  same 
congregation :  another  was  pews  owned  by  the  oc- 
cupants. To  gain  the  people  to  them,  they  had  to 
surrender  these  two  points  to  them, — allow  them  the 
ownership  of  their  pews,  and  two  sermons  a  day. 
The  lost  prevented  the  flourishing  of  the  circuit  sys- 
tem on  her  soil.  It  also  prevented  the  development 
of  the  local-preacher  system ;  for  the  people  demand- 
ed a  settled  minister,  or  as  near  that  as  they  could 
get  under  an  itinerancy.  To  accommodate  them,  the 
sabbath-evening  prayer-meeting  was  invented,  —  a 
meeting  for  a  long  time  peculiar  to  New-England 
Methodists,  and  which  drew,  and  yet  draws,  lai'ger 
audiences  steadily  to  its  ministmtions  than  the  Sun- 
day-evening preaching  of  other  sections,  or  than  any 
other  form  of  sabbath-evening  assemblage. 

These  meetings  consisted  of  two  or  four  short 
prayers  and  a  dozen  or  twenty  short  exhortations  or 
"  testimonies,"  interspersed  frequently  with  a  verse 
of  animated  song,  and  concluding  usually  with  an  in- 
vitation to  penitents  to  come  forward  to  the  front 
seats,  or  the  rail  enclosing  the  broad  platfoim,  and 
called  an  altar,  that  they  may  be  prayed  with,  and 
led  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  peace.  In  the 
olden  times,  this  platform,  always  spacious,  was  filled 
with  the  leading  laymen  of  the  church.  They,  to- 
day, generally  leave  it  to  the  minister. 

The  preacher  and  his  lay  associates  gather  in  the 
railed  enclosure.  The  house  is  crowded  with  saints, 
seekers,  and  sinners.  The  service  begins  with  a 
cheerful  hymn,  sung  "  lustily "  to  a  cheerful  tune. 
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The  minister  prays,  or  calls  on  one  of  his  brethren. 
Two  earnest  prayers,  and  another  short  hymn  is  sung. 
Again  two  pray,  and  again  an  animated  and  animate 
ing  song.  Then  a  rapid  succession  of  warm  addresses, 
followed  by  warmer  invitations  put  into  sacred  song, 
and  the  hour  flies  swift  around  to  nine  o'clock,  and 
the  end. 

The  freedom  of  such  a  meeting,  its  warmth,  its 
rapidity,  its  consummation  in  invitations  to  seekers, 
their  acceptance  in  prayer,  and  praise,  combined  to 
give  it  pre-eminence  over  any  other  regular  religious 
meeting.  The  stiff  formalism  of  the  papal  service, 
like  ice  to  the  frozen  spectator,  making  him  chillier 
by  its  superabounding  chilliness;  the  long  and  largely 
intellectual  services  of  the  Puritan  worship,  rational  to 
the  verge  of  irrationalism ;  even  the  warmer  pleadings 
of  warmer  pulpits,  all  fade  into  uuattractiveness  before 
the  "  hearty,"  social  freedom  and  joy  of  a  Methodist 
prayer-meeting.  If  it  can  be  held  to  the  old  pitch 
of  liberty  and  life,  it  will  bring  the  world  to  its  holy 
feasts.    It  makes  every  participant  exclaim,  — 

*'  Bleat  Jesas,  what  delidous  fare  I 
How  sweet  thine  entertainments  are  1 " 

In  such  meetings  Father  Taylor  would  naturally 
revel.  He  had  preached  his  two  sermons,  wringing 
himself  dry  with  a  change  of  linen  ;  he  was  nervous^ 
rejoicing  to  run  a  race,  and,  though  tired,  ready  for  a 
change  in  his  work,  and  glad  to  throw  off  even  the 
limited  restraints  of  his  pulpit  for  the  broad  liberty 
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of  the  prayer-meeting.  It  was  his  professional  easy* 
chair,  and  from  it  went  forth  ceaseless  pleading,  wit, 
and  power.  The  room  is  crowded.  It  is  low,  but  large. 
Sailors  are  there ;  lost  girls  from  its  own  neighbor- 
hood, come,  as  he  tells  them,  ^^  to  steal  away  his  sons 
of  Zebulon ;  **  lost  men,  up-town  grandees,  many 
yet  unfiEdlen  youth ;  and  his  own  ^^  ring  '*  of  men  and 
women,  full  of  heart  and  hope. 

He  walks  his  broader  deck  with  glad  heart  and 
free.  He  interjects  his  word  of  criticism  or  com- 
mendation with  every  speech  of  his  brethren  and 
sisters  as  his  spirit  dictates.  He  warms  into  exhorta- 
tion and  entreaty,  and  brings  many  a  strange  Caliban 
fi*om  the  back  scats  to  ^^  the  altar,'*  by  his  skilful  fish- 
ing for  men.  Here  he  builds  up  his  church,  and 
gains  most  of  his  trophies  of  ministerial  honor  and 
reward. 

A  prayer-meeting  in  the  Bethel  vestry,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  ^^  the  old  work-shop,"  was  unlike,  there- 
fore, any  other  prayer-meeting  even  ;  for  there  were 
gathered  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  drawn, 
some  by  curiosity,  some  by  associations,  some  by 
grateful  recollections  of  the  past.  Many  would  speak 
at  these  meetings  whose  broken  English  and  uncouth 
phrases  showed  their  foreign  birth  and  rough  ti*ain- 
ing.  No  one  who  heard  will  ever  forget  the  native 
of  Portugal  who  exclaimed,  "  If  any  man  say  I  no 
love  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  hit  him  'tween  the  eyes."  But 
more  frequently  the  broken  speech  of  these  wayfaring 
men  was  used  to  tell  a  story  of  sorrow  and  suffering, 
ending  with  a  chance  visit  to  the  Bethel,  where  the 
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wanderer  found  a  hope,  a  faith,  and  a  Friend,  that 
had  never  left  him  on  sea  or  land.  Father  Taylof 
would  glow  with  pride  over  these  trophies,  weep  with 
joy,  and  break  out  in  exclamations  of  delight:  ^^See,*' 
he  would  say,  '^  see  the  amber  that  is  thrown  on  the 
shore ;  look  at  the  pearls  that  come  fi'om  the  ocean,  — 
jewels  fit  to  adorn  the  Saviour^s  diadem  when  he 
shall  ride  over  the  sea  to  judge  the  earth/' 

There  were  gathered  around  him  a  body  of  men  and 
women  almost  as  remarkable  as  himself.  First  among 
them  was  his  wife,  whose  stately  form  and  beautiful 
features,  with  her  sweet  voice,  added  grace  to  her 
powerful  exhortations.  Many  a  sailor  boasts  that 
he  owes  his  renewed  life  to  "  Mother  Taylor's**  influ- 
ence. 

Then  came  what  he  called  his  Three  Hebrews,  — 
three  brethren  of  sturdy  make,  of  foreign  blood,  of 
strong  faith,  simple  character,  clear  utterance,  who 
knew  the  sailor  as  a  boatswain  knows  his  whistle,  and 
whose  exhortations  always  told  on  the  mixed,  rough 
crowd  that  gathered  in  the  meeting.  Each  of  them 
had  a  special  experience.  The  first  of  these,  Mat- 
thew Crafts,  was  a  Swede.  He  had  been  a  very  "  hard 
case."  Telling  the  story  of  his  conversion  once,  he 
said,  "  When  I  rose  up  to  go  forward,  the  Lord  told 
me  to  go,  and  the  Devil  not  to.  I  went ;  but  I  didn't 
rest  on  that,  but  went  home  and  prayed  all  night,  and 
Uie  Lord  converted  my  soul.  The  Devil  told  me  I  was 
good  enough;  but  I  heaved  the  Devil  overboard, 
stock  and  fluke^  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  him." 
Father  Taylor  breaks  out,  "  That's  salvation  set  to 
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music ;  '*  and  ^^  Salvation  set  to  Music  **  was  Brother 
Ciafts's  name  from  that  day  forward.  ^^  Stock  and 
fluke  "  refer  to  the  manner  of  casting  out  an  anchor 
clear  and  entire  and  sudden.  So  the  Devil  was 
^^  heaved  out ''  of  the  new  St.  Matthew,  and  went  to 
the  bottomless  pit,  never  to  return  again  to  this  old 
sailor's  converted  soul. 

Andrew  Newlands  was  another  of  the  Hebrews. 
He  was  also  a  Swede,  converted  under  Father  Taylor 
at  Bristol,  and  a  member  at  the  Bethel.  He  said,  ^^  I 
went  to  hear  Brudder  Taylor  preach,  and  de  Lord  got 
hold  of  me.  Brudder  Thomas,  he  was  firom  France, 
and  I  was  from  Sweden,  and  wo  diden  get  no  relief 
dere,  and  we  come  home,  and  we  went  to  pray:  Brud- 
der Thomas  went  at  it  in  French,  and  I  went  at  it  in 
Swedish,  and  de  Lord  converted  us  both  on  de  spot." 
"Well  done.  Old  North  of  Europe  1"  breaks  out 
Father  Taylor ;  and  that  was  his  name  unto  this  day. 
Telling  this  on  another  occasion,  and  saying,  "The 
Lord  heard  us  both,"  "  Just  like  him  I  "  cries  out 
the  Captain  from  his  deck. 

Another,  who  still  survives,  always  quoted  the 
Psalms  in  broken  English.  When  he  had  been  re- 
peating many  verses,  and  "  an  audible  smile  "  was  per- 
vading the  audience.  Father  Taylor  called  out,  "  Pure 
Hebrew  I "  This  became  the  title  by  which  he  was 
often  addressed,  and  called  up  to  testify  of  his  faith. 

Father  Taylor's  ejaculations  in  prayer-meeting  were 
not  always  so  flattering.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
wealthy  gentleman,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  warm 
meeting,  made  a  speech,  telling  the  sailors  how  much 
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had  been  done  for  them,  and  how  grateful  they  ought 
to  be  to  the  liberal  merchants  for  all  their  goodness. 
As  lie  sat  down,  with  a  feeling  that  the  church  would 
run  itself  for  the  year  on  this  condescension,  he  was 
surprised  by  the  inquiry,  "  Is  there  any  other  old  sin- 
ner from  up  in  town,  who  would  like  to  say  a  word 
before  wo  go  on  with  the  meeting  ?  " 

A  visitor  who  was  telling  at  a  meeting  an  appro- 
priate anecdote,  which  had  appeared  in  all  the  reli- 
gious newspapers  of  the  country,  was  startled  by 
Father  Taylor's  sighing  out,  "  Lord,  deliver  us  from 
stale  bread  I " 

And  still  another,  who  was  slow  and  dry  in  speech, 
was  encouraged  by  the  prayer,  "  Lubricate,  Lord,  lu- 
bricate." 

One  of  his  most  remarkable  displays  of  this  kind 
was  after  an  address  by  a  visitor  who  related  the 
death  of  a  very  wicked  man,  a  hardened  sinner,  who 
was  blown  up  a  few  days  before  in  one  of  his  own 
powder-mills  at  Wilmington:  he  came  down  all 
crushed  and  mangled,  and  gave  his  heart  to  God; 
and  now  who  would  not  say  with  the  holy  man  o^ 
old,  ''Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  his"?  Father  Taylor  rose  at 
once:  ''I  don*t  want  any  such  trash  brought  unto 
tins  altar.  I  hope  none  of  my  people  calculate  on 
serving  the  Devil  all  their  lives,  and  cheating  him 
with  their  dying  breath.  Don't  look  forward  to  honor- 
ing God  by  giving  him  the  last  snufiF  of  an  expiring 
candle.  Perhaps  you  will  never  he  blown  up  in  a 
powder-mill.    That  'holy  man,' "  he  continued,  '*  that 
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we  have  heard  spoken  of,  was  Balaam,  the  meanest 
Boonndrel  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the 
New.  And  now  I  hope  we  never  shall  hear  any  thing 
more  firom  Balaam,  nor  from  hU  ass.** 

Sometimes  Father  Taylor's  mirthfulness  led  him  to 
nse  expressions  that  seem  out  of  place  when  repeated 
in  cold  blood,  and  especially  when  printed.  But,  in 
the  warmth  of  a  good  prayer-meeting,  nothing  seemed 
out  of  place  that  was  seasoned  with  the  love  of  man. 
Smiles  and  tears  were  wonderfaly  mingled  at  that 
altar.  When  the  daughter  of  his  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Pigeon,  came  forward  for  prayers.  Father  Taylor 
cried  out,  ^^  Lord,  sweep  every  squab  off  the  roost.'* 
When  an  impulsive  old  gentleman,  an  utter  stranger 
at  the  Betliel,  shed  tears  at  a  moving  appeal,  Father 
Taylor  turned  toward  him  with  these  words :  "  Cry 
away,  you  white-headed  sinner:  it  won't  hurt  you. 
Summer  showers  are  soon  dried  up.  You'll  forget  it 
in  five  minutes."  The  stranger,  who  was  there  at  the 
invitation  of  one  who  communicates  this  incident, 
gasped  out,  "  How  did  he  know  about  me  ?  Have 
you  been  telling  him?"  Nor  was  this  the  only 
illustration  of  his  power  to  read  character  at  a 
glance. 

Such  fumilianty  resulted  sometimes  more  happily. 
A  German,  laughing  in  the  meeting,  displeased  ^^  the 
Commodore,"  and  ho  cried  out,  "  There's  no  laugh- 
ing in  hell  I "  The  man  left,  carrying  with  him  that 
arrow.  He  went  to  sea  and  to  Baltimore,  and  was 
converted.  After  being  absent  seven  years,  he  re- 
turned and  told  the  story  and  its  result.    That  ^^  word 
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of  the  wise  was  as  a  goad,  and  as  a  nail  fastened  in 
a  sure  place/' 

He  was  always  anxious  that  these  meetings  should 
be  entertaining  and  successful,  and  wanted  all  his 
crew  to  bo  in  good  working  order.  A  dull  brother  at 
one  time  speaking,  after  he  closes,  says  Father  Tay- 
lor, "  Let  some  one  speak  now  who  has  something 
to  say." 

A  Mr.  Snow  (not  David  Snow,  Esq.),  not  being 
very  warm  in  his  talk,  the  old  father  groans  out, 
"  0  Lord  I  melt  that  Snow." 

A  colored  brother,  who  was  speaking  ardently,  drew 
out  of  him  the  response,  ^^  There  is  rain  in  that 
tloud." 

After  a  brother  from  Plymouth,  who  was  blessed 
with  a  red  head,  had  made  a  very  warm  talk,  the 
response  came  from  the  altar, ''  Well,  I  was  not  aware 
that  that  soil  bore  such  red  cedar." 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Wood,  who  was  not  noted 
for  his  warmth  in  his  talks,  drew  from  Father  Taylor 
the  brief  prayer,  '^  O  Lord !  set  fire  to  that  Wood." 

An  old  German  saying  he  no  more  doubted  his  ac- 
ceptance with  God  than  that  the  sun  shone  at  noon- 
day on  a  cloudless  sky,  the  old  veteran  exclaims, 
^'  Bring  your  Harvard  loaruod  ones  to  tliis  man,  and 
let  them  learn  true  theology." 

Although  he  stood  in  the  highest  orders  of  Masonry 
and  Odd-Fellowship,  he  would  never  leave  his  meet- 
ings at  home  to  attend  any  of  their  gatherings.  De- 
votion to  the  great  work  in  which  he  was  engaged 
took  die  pre-eminence  over  every  thing  else. 
11 
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To  have  a  man  leave  the  meetings  during  senrice 
he  considered  an  insult  to  himself,  and  he  would  ad- 
minister a  rebuke  of  some  kind.  Those  leaving  early 
in  the  service  would  get  the  response :  ^^  Small  ves- 
sels  are  easily  filled,"  or  ^^  Light  stuff  floats  quick." 
Those  who  might  leave  later  in  the  service,  ^^  Well, 
ho  has  got  all  ho  can  take  care  of ;  '*  or  ^^  Poor  fellow  I 
his  trouble  is  more  than  he  can  bear,*'  which  was 
sometimes  the  case. 

Such  interruptions  were  rebuked  up  stairs  as  well 
as  in  the  prayer-meeting.  When,  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  his  discourses,  two  spruce-looking  clerks  walked 
down  the  broad  aisle,  he  paused,  fixed  his  eyes  on 
them,  and  said  in  a  patronizing  tone,  ^^  Tliat's  rights 
go  out :  little  barrels  are  soon  filled."  This  sarcasm 
was  unconsciously  imitated  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
who  says  that  he  was  puzzled  to  understand  the  one 
man  in  every  town  who  goes  away  just  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Lyceum  lecture,  until  he  accounted  for  the 
phenomenon  scientifically,  —  "  the  man  was  full." 

Men  have  left  swearing  mad,  wishing  to  know  who 
had  told  that "  Old  Otiss  "  about  them ;  but  they  have 
come  back  and  been  sweetly  converted  to  Jesus. 

A  brother  in  the  meeting  was  suffering  from  severe 
temptation,  and,  after  giving  a  full  accoimt  of  his  ex 
perience,  was  advised  to  take  courage  from  his  own  ex- 
perience ;  "  For,"  says  Father  Taylor,  "  the  Devil  \Yds 
never  known  to  chase  a  bag  of  chaff  I  You  may  be 
sure  there  is  the  pure  wheat  in  your  heart,  or  the  Old 
Serpent  would  not  be  after  you  so  hard." 

When  one  of  the  brethren  was  talking  long  and 
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dull  and  meaningless,  he  exclaimed,  ^'  Lord,  give  ua 
point  I " 

A  brother  comparing  religion  to  a  medicine-chest, 
and  making  poor  work  of  liis  comparison,  he  ex* 
claimed,  *'  Brother,  do  get  that  medicine-chest  open 
and  give  us  all  a  dose,  and  then  sit  down  and  give 
some  one  else  a  chance." 

As  he  was  going  away  to  Europe,  he  gave  the 
church  charge,  and  said,  ^'  Brethren,  you'll  of  course 
have  some  quarrelling  while  I'm  gone.  Now,  begin 
to  quarrel  with  your  sins.  I  give  you  full  scope. 
Begin  now,  and  keep  it  up  till  I  come  back,  or  till 
you  haven't  one  sin  left." 

One  of  his  sailor-boys,  warming  up  in  an  exhorta- 
tion, speaking  of  faith,  said,  ^'  It's  like  tinder  in  an 
old-fashioned  tinder-box.  Shut  it  up,  and  it  will  go 
out ;  give  it  vent,  and  it  will  burn."  Slapping  him 
on  the  back,  Father  Taylor  exclaimed,  '*  Well  done, 
Peter  I  the  Bishop  of  England  couldn't  better  that." 

A  touching  scene  once  occurred  when  Father  Tay- 
lor was  speaking  on  the  necessity  of  the  wedding-gar- 
ment. A  poor  sailor  who  wore  a  flannel  shirt  started 
up  to  apologize  for  appearing  in  such  rough  costume, 
and  said  he  had  lost  all  his  clothes  by  shipwreck.  In- 
stantly a  score  of  sailors  stripped  off  their  coats  for 
the  stranger ;  while  Father  Taylor,  with  tears  running 
down  his  cheeks,  hurried  from  the  altar,  to  throw  his 
arms  around  the  poor  fellow,  and  to  apologize  for 
beaming  to  insult  his  misfortune. 

At  another  time,  when  the  meeting  dragged,  he 
exclaimed,  ^'  Brethren,  bring  in  your  pot  of  manna, 
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It  will  spoil  before  the  next  meeting.  It  will  blue- 
mould,  as  it  did  with  the  children  of  Israel.  Let  us 
have  it  now :  you  can  gather  more  by  next  meeting. 
The  Lord  is  good,  and  he  pays  on  demand." 

How  like  a  ship  he  ran  his  meetings,  and  how  per- 
fectly, from  such  a  course,  he  held  the  sailors  in  hand, 
is  shown  in  these  incidents.  There  being  a  lull  in 
the  meeting  one  night, "  Have  you,"  he  says,  "nothing 
to  thank  God  for  ?  Some  of  you  might  thank  Him  for 
being  out  of  hell."  Up  gets  a  brother  and  says, "  I'm 
that  one."  —  "I  believe  you,  brother,"  he  breaks  in, 
"  and  so  am  I."  The  meeting  took  a  fresh  start ;  and 
he,  fearing  it  would  run  too  fast  under  the  wind,  cries 
out,  "Give  her  sheet,  and  keep  a  good  lookout;  for 
there's  light  ahead." 

One  Monday  night,  a  young-looking  woman,  with 
a  small  boy  at  her  side,  arose  and  said,  '*  The  other 
evening  I  was  going  along  the  sidewalk  and  saw  the 
lantern  marked  *  Bethel  Prayer-Meeting.'  It  called 
up  bygone  days,  when  I  had  peace,  before  I  wan- 
dered away.  But  I  find  myself  among  you ;  and 
to-night  I  rejoice  once  more  in  light  from  above." 
Father  Taylor  exclaims,  "Quartermaster,  look  out 
for  the  lights  I " 

When  a  brother  from  another  church,  who  was 
afterwards  associated  with  the  Bethel  meeting,  and 
attended  on  Father  Taylor  through  all  his  last  hours, 
had  spoken  in  meeting,  Father  Taylor  introduced 
him  by  saying,  "  He  is  an  old  navigator :  he  has  given 
the  Devil  the  slip  a  thousand  times,  and  worked  dead 
to  the  windward  of  him,  with  the  leeboard  of  grace 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
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As  a  mother  in  Israel  was  exhorting,  he  raised  his 
forehead  from  his  cane,  and  said,  ^^  Deep  water,  deep 
water  I "  and  put  his  head  down  again,  while  the  old 
lady  went  on.  The  sailor  and  philosopher  were  well 
mingled  in  that  sounding. 

There  was  no  levity  in  his  words  or  manner.  These 
ejaculations  were  the  outgushings  of  an  earnest  de* 
termination  to  push  the  meeting  powerfully  to  its 
end.  Once  only,  he  himself  said,  was  he  provoked 
into  laughter.  A  Millerite  brother,  as  the  Second- 
Advent  people  of  1843  were  called,  took  occasion  to 
vent  his  theories  in  the  meeting.  He  dwelt  on  the 
immediate  coming  of  the  Liord  with  much  fervor  and 
pertinacity.  A  half-drunken  sailor,  sitting  in  the  rear 
of  the  house,  warmed  up  by  his  exhortation,  arose, 
steered,  with  many  a  roll  to  larboard  and  starboard,  to 
the  front  seat,  put  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
speaker,  and  hiccoughed  out,  *'  I  have  seen  —  many  of 
your  sort — and  heard  'em  talk.  But  I  never  knew 
but  one  that  was  so  —  full  as  you,  and  he  got — so 
full  of  it,  that  he  jtist  cut  his  boot-strapSy  and  went 
up !  "  Father  Taylor  broke  down,  and  allowed  for 
once  a  laugh  in  his  prayer-meeting. 

A  Maine  minister,  describing  a  visit  to  one  of 
these  meetings,  says,  '^  It  was  conducted  in  a  mar- 
vellous way,  by  surprises,  battery-shocks,  hitty,  witty, 
wise  suggestions  and  illustrations,  fliishiug,  burning 
star-thoughts  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  Jesus,  holiness, 
and  heaven,  never  to  be  forgotten." 

During  Father  Taylor's  prime  his  church  was  the 
scene  of  a  constant  revival ;  and  the  presence  of  men 
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from  all  parts  of  the  world,  each  telling  his  story  in 
his  own  way,  gave  a  strange  charm  to  these  meetings. 
The  earnestness  of  the  preacher  affected  his  hearers 
strangely;  but  they  were  also  in  earnest  on  their 
own  account.  The  rough  sailors  had  not  much 
need  to  trouble  themselves  about  Adam,  nor  about 
original  sin.  Actual  transgression,  their  ovm  trans- 
gression, gross,  open,  repeated,  was  the  burden  from 
which  they  sought  to  be  freed.  And  the  relief  which 
they  found  seemed  miraculous  to  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  instant  and  full  power  of  the  *^old, 
old  story"  of  the  cross.  And,  when  converted,  they 
were  ready  to  do  battle  at  all  times  and  anywhere. 
There  was  one  consumptive  old  man,  whose  hack-* 
ing  cough  sadly  interfered  with  his  powers  of  speech, 
but  who  grew  eloquent  as  he  warmed  in  exhortation, 
and  whose  weather-beaten  face  ^^  was  as  the  face  of 
an  angel "  when  he  prayed.  This  poor  old  invalid, 
unequal  to  the  work  of  an  able-bodied  laborer,  was 
engaged,  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  in  helping  to  unload  a 
ship  at  Constitution  Wharf.  The  owner,  overseeing 
the  stevedores,  used  frequent  profanity,  swearing  by 
the  name  of  the  Saviour.  Whenever  he  did  so.  Fa- 
ther W raised  his  hat,  and  bent  down  his  head. 

The  merchant  turned  with  contempt  toward  the 
consumptive  skeleton :  "  You  old  fool,  what  are  you 
bowing  at  me  for  ?  "  —  "  I  am  not  bowing  at  you,  su*, 
but  at  the  blessed  name  of  Jesus,  which  you  are 
blaspheming."  Not  another  word  was  spoken ;  but 
a  by-stander  said,  ^^  The  old  man  looked  as  tall  as  a 
steeple,  and  the  ship-owner  shrunk  into  the  ground." 
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Such  were  the  soldiers  that  came  from  the  annoiy 
in  the  North  Square. 

A  Swedish  sailor,  who  had  deserted  his  family 
for  five  years,  strolled  into  the  Bethel  on  his  arrival 
from  a  year's  voyage,  and  there  ^^  came  to  himself,*' 
and  came  to  the  altar.  As  the  first  fruits  of  his  peni- 
tence, he  sent  home  the  earnings  of  the  year.  And 
thus  a  true  word  spoken  in  the  old  Boston  Bethel  car- 
ried comfort  and  hope  to  a  family  in  Sweden. 

Even  now  the  spirit  of  FatJier  Taylor  seems  to 
inspire  the  speakers  at  some  of  their  meetings,  not 
only  in  essentials,  but  in  manner  and  form  of  expres- 
sion. A  short  time  since,  just  as  two  sailors  were  com- 
ing forward  for  prayers  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
several  well-dressed  persons  insisted  on  leaving  the 
house,  although  requested  by  Mr.  Noyes  to  remain  for 
a  short  time.  Then  one  of  the  brethren  prayed  after 
this  manner :  ^^  Lord,  bless  these  tender-footed  nine- 
o'clock-bell  Christians,  who  can't  stay  five  minutes 
to  sec  the  fight  out  between  God  and  Baal :  endow 
them  with  a  little  more  constitutional  pertinacity  in 
well-doing,  so  that  they  can  stop  fifteen  minutes 
later  in  a  prayer-meeting." 

But  now,  as  ever,  at  the  Bethel  all  that  is  mirthful 
or  quaint  or  odd  is  subordinate  to  one  great,  deter- 
mined, solemn  purpose.  And  the  wayfarer  wlio 
strays  into  that  meeting,  little  as  lie  may  profit  by 
it,  feels  always  that  in  that  work-shop  the  laborers 
are  in  earnest,  and  the  work  is  done  for  eternity. 


SOMB  BETHEL   SERMONS. 

■o  Bamoii  pnmnn^  In  FoU.— Bar.  Mr.  Kiwpp*»  8k«teli  of  Om  iimolMd  la  % 
Ooimtry  Town.—  ▲ntonui  Bflbet  on  bli  FMllngi.— Hto  T«zt,  **  PniM  tho 
Lord.''— Blefen  Hendt:  Ten  Wftjt  of  Praising,  and  One  to  be  pndeed.— 
Drifting  M  nsnal.— **n«rd  down  Uio  llelrol''— AuMng  tlie  looborge.— 
ICakee  a  Port.— SzalU  Obarity.— Ola  IloUpur  Temper  tried.— BefrkNida 
a  Sailor,  and  gota  Into  the  Hoaboa  of  the  I^w.- Uofnaoa  to  doflmd  hla 
Oaae,  but  paya  off  hla  Peraeontor  by  Proaohing  agalnal  blm.— Tbe 
Preaober  **I>ouble-abotted.''— "Fifteen  KnoU  on  a  Taogbt  Bowline.**— 
Obey  Law. —All  Hnman  Lawa  bad  Bril  In  ibem,  beeanae  made  by  Slnnera. 
— Tbey  were  erooked,  like  Roada  In  a  New  Oonntry.  —  €h>d*a  Law  went 
rigbt  up  and  down,  Uke  tbe  Wlndloaa-Bltta.  — Kicking  back  a  Jaekaaa 
makea  Two  Jaokaaaes.— Lawyers  repaid  In  tbeir  Kind.  — Tbe  Wounded 
Bird  flutters.— "Better  than  a  Theatre.'' —  Hla  Vlewa  on  Oreeda.— Not 
themselvea  the  Life. — Description  of  a  Storm,  Wreck,  and  Beaene.  —  Obriat, 
not  Creed,  the  only  Saviour. 

T^yO  sermon  of  those  that  attracted  such  crowds 
J^  1  and  admirers  has  ever  been  preserved.  Only 
a  very  few  extracts  have  been  kept.  Two  gentlemen 
have  kindly  furnished  us  with  original  copies  drawn 
from  their  own  memory,  and  which,  however  imper- 
fect, are  valuable  as  footprints  in  rock,  to  show  how 
gigantic  the  stride  of  this  winged  crei^ture  that  once 
there  rested  in  its  flight,  or  walked  a  moment  on  those 
sands  of  time.  The  first  is  not  given  as  preached  in 
the  Bethel,  but  is  so  characteristic  of  him  that  it  could 
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have  been,  and  undoubtedly,  in  substance,  often  wasi 
proclaimed  from  its  deck. 

Rev.  Mr.  Knapp  of  Plymouth  preached  a  memorial 
sermon  on  his  death  from  the  happy  text,  **  And, 
when  they  had  taken  up  the  anchors,  they  commit- 
ted themselves  unto  the  sea,  and  loosed  the  rudder 
bands,  and  hoisted  up  the  mainsail  to  the  wind." 
If  he  had  added,  *^  And  let  her  drive,"  he  would 
have  still  more  strikingly  set  forth  his  character; 
for  no  one  more  completely  allowed  his  genius 
to  carry  him  whithersoever  it  listed  than  Father 
Taylor. 

*<  Every  qnality  and  pith 
Surcharged  and  sultry  with  a  power 
That  works  its  will  on  age  and  hoar." 

He  thus  describes  the  first  sermon  he  heard  him 
preach :  — 

^^  I  well  recollect  how  eamestiy  he  exhorted  in  the 
first  sermon  I  ever  heard  him  preach.  Lot  me  recall 
that  sermon:  it  illustrates  more  than  one  of  his 
peculiarities.  He  had  gone  into  the  country  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  on  temperance.  It  was  in  a  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  He  chanced  to  be 
a  guest  in  my  father's  house.  It  was  one  of  those 
d<*i}rs  in  early  autumn  when  the  beauty  seems  almost 
oppressive ;  the  heart,  somehow,  feeling  burdened 
with  joy,  in  its  sympathy  with  the  great  gladness  of 
Nature.  This  man,  whose  life  was  spent,  so  much 
of  it,  in  the  city,  drank  in  these  draughts  as 
the  earth  drinks  water,  or  the  heart  love,  and  con- 
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stantly  raised  his  hands  as  we  were  walking,  saying, 
^  Oh,  how  good  is  God  I '  Although  it  was  a  week-* 
day,  we  determined  not  to  let  this  friend  of  the  sailor 
go  till  he  had  blessed  us  landsmen  also.  Notice  was 
given  at  the  lecture  that  Father  Taylor  would  preach 
the  next  day  (Wednesday).  The  large  Town  Hall 
was  crowded  full.  He  rose,  and  said,  ^  Praise  the 
Lord,*  that's  my  text :  it's  somewhere  between  these 
two  covers.  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  where,  but  it's 
a  short  text,  and  you  can  easily  find  it.  I've  been 
too  busy  all  day  long  praising  the  Lord,  and  talking 
Him  in  with  the  breath  and  beauty  of  your  hills 
and  valleys  here,  to  leave  me  time  to  hunt  out  for 
you  the  place  of  the  text ;  but  that's  it,  so  hold  on 
to  it.     *  Praise  the  Lord  I ' 

^^  He  then  announced  that  the  subject  divided  itself 
into  eleven  heads.  As  he  named  these,  he  counted 
them  off,  all  but  the  first,  on  his  fingers,  one  by  one, — 
ten  several  ways  (grand  divisions)  of  praising  the  Lord. 
*  That  first  one,'  he  added,  '  not  of  the  ten,  it  takes 
all  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  and  the  hands  them- 
selves stretched  out  over  earth  and  the  seas  and  lifted 
up  to  heaven,  to  point  to  ;  for  what  else  is  it,  but  the 
Being  who  is  to  be  praised  ?  and  who  is  He  but  the 
Lord,  —  the  great  fountain  of  life  and  love  and  beau- 
ty, the  Lord  God  Almighty?'  He  then  took  up 
this  first  head,  and  carried  the  people  along  with  him 
as  a  stanch  ship,  driving  before  a  mighty  wind,  carries 
aU  on  board  of  her,  until  it  seemed  as  if  every  soul 
there  was  ready  to  break  forth  into  praise  of  God, 
and  to  say,  '  Blessed  be  His  glorious  name  forever ;  and 
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let  the  whole  earth  be  fiUed  with  his  gloiy.  Ameiii 
and  amen  I ' 

*^  The  second  head  then  came  up,  —  the  first  of  the 
methods  of  praising  Gk>d.  And  here  he  began  with 
the  riglU  usinff  of  the  intellectual  powers, — getting 
a  solid  basis  of  intellectual  conviction  somewhere. 
This  led  him  at  some  length  into  certain  philosoph- 
ical discussions,  somewhat  abstruse :  when  suddenly 
stopping,  and  looking  up  under  his  palm,  as  if  just 
discovering  that  he  was  drifting  into  the  north- 
em  sea  of  metaphysical  arguments,  he  raised  lus 
strong  hand,  and  in  the  tone  of  command,  called  out, 
*  Hard  down  the  helm  I  hard  down  the  helm  I 
IVe  lost  my  reckoning! — we're  in  the  region  of  ice- 
bergs I '  An  hour  and  a  half  he  had  now  been 
preaching.  He  then  turned  and  said,  *  I  think  I  know 
my  way  yet.  I'm  going  to  make  for  the  nearest  port. 
I  meant  to  have  swept  you  i*ound  through  other  seas, 
and  pointed  out  to  you  those  other  nine  cities  of 
righteousness,  where  each  in  its  own  way  is  praising 
the  Lord.  But  there's  no  time  now  ;  our  miserable 
drift  among  the  bergs  has  used  up  our  voyage.  Ah  I 
I'm  a  poor  captain  and  careless;  wonder  I  hadn't 
wrecked  you  I  But  it's  not  too  late ;  and  I'll  bring  you 
safe  into  port  yet,  if  you'll  stand  by  me  a  little 
longer ;  and  it  shall  bo  the  blessed  port  where  the 
way  they  praise  God  is  by  loving  his  children.' 

^^  He  went  on  with  a  glowing  appeal  for  Chris- 
tian charity,  love  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  those 
who  are  really  trying  to  live  as  children  of  the  good 
God  and  Father.    As  thunder  breaks  in  upon  a  sum* 
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mer  sky,  did  he  denounce  the  wickedness  of  secta 
rian  strife,  and  protest  against  the  bigotry  of  those, 
who,  with  soiled  garments  on,  refused  to  call  by  the 
name  of  brother,  men  whom  God,  clad  in  his  robe 
of  purity,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  his  children. 

^^  Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  his  discourse  as  I  recol- 
lect to  have  hcainl  it  some  thirty  years  ago." 

Father  Taylor  was  high-strung  to  the  last  degree. 
Hotspur  was  not  more  sensitive,  nor  Othello  more 
the  soul  of  honor.  An  incident  illustrative  of  this 
trait  is  told  by  his  long-time  friend  and  associate, 
Mr.  Broadhead. 

A  poor  sailor  owed  a  man  a  bill,  who  was  going  to 
take  his  furniture.  Father  Taylor  offered  to  let  the 
sailor  paint  his  house,  and  so  pay  the  bill  himself.  He 
gave  the  man  his  note ;  but  the  sailor  ran  off,  and  did 
not  do  the  painting,  and  he  claimed  that  he  did  not 
owe  the  note.  The  man  sued  him,  and  proceeded  to 
attach  a  fine  horse  and  carriage,  presented  to  him 
by  a  Vii^ginian  friend,  and  which  he  rated  very 
highly,  both  for  itself  and  its  giver.  He  refused  to 
interfere  to  save  his  horse  and  carriage  ;  forbade  any 
of  his  friends  attending  its  sale,  which  went  ridicu- 
lously cheap ;  refused  to  receive  the  balance  offered 
him  by  the  sheriff  over  the  claim,  and  declared  no 
one  of  his  family  should  ever  receive  it.  The  next 
Sunday  ho  took  for  his  text,  "  If  one  go  with  tlico 
to  the  law  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  tliy 
cloak  also."  He  was  exceedingly  indignant,  and 
preached  most  urgently  on  the  iniquities  of  law. 
Gov.  Andrew,  who  was  present,  declared   he  never 
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heard  a  more  compact  and  powerful  legal  argument 
on  obedience  to  law.  He  closed  his  discciurse  with 
telling  the  story  of  his  wrongs;  and  the  lawless 
creditor  may  have  fairly  claimed  that  he  got  no 
jiore  than  his  own,  and  the  wronged  preacher  felt 
!ihat  he  had  cleared  the  score  and  squared  accounts, 
thus  balancing  his  firm-set  antagonist.  That  balance 
yet  lies  somewhere  in  the  sheriff's  office,  and  will  lie 
till  the  judgment-day,  so  far  as  any  claim  may  come 
from  the  family  of  Father  Taylor.  He  would  scorn 
his  blood,  even  in  heaven,  if  they  touched  that 
money. 

This  sermon  is  thus  narrated  by  the  popular  writer, 
Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg,  then  a  student  at  Andover,  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion :  — 

^^  In  1842,  being  in  Boston,  and  attracted  by  the 
popularity  of  Father  Taylor,  I  went  to  hear  him. 

^^  I  entered  the  house  behind  a  number  of  sailors. 
As  I  came  in,  I  saw  a  middle-aged  man  upon  the 
platform,  with  his  arms  folded,  walking  back  and 
forth. 

**  ^  There  he  is.  Bill,'  said  one  of  the  sailors,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  recently  arrived ;  *^  there's  the  old  man 
walking  the  deck :  he's  got  his  guns  double-shotted 
too ;  he'll  give  it  to  us,  right  and  left.  See  how  fast 
he  travels,  —  fifteen  knots  on  a  taught  bowline 
When  he  walks  in  that  way,  he's  well  stirred  up  and 
ready  for  action.' 

^^  I  followed  the  sailors  into  a  pew,  my  curiosity  much 
excited  by  what  I  had  heard,  and  sat  down,  prepared 
to  take  it,  right  and  left.     There  was  nothing  in  the 
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preliminary  exercises  to  attract  particular  attention, 
except  a  certain  o£F-hand  way  of  doing  things,  which 
I  felt  savored  too  little  of  reverence.  He  began  by 
telling  the  congregation  (in  a  very  low  voice),  that 
the  old  sailor  was'  most  gone,  'most  worn  out;  ^but,' 
said  he,  Hhis  old  voice  has  got  to  go  it  right 
straight  through  this  sermon ; '  and  he  shot  one  hand 
by  the  other,  with  a  gesture  something  like  a  person 
spitting  on  his  hands  for  a  lift. 

^^  He  then  named  his  toxt, — Matthew,  fifth  chapter, 
thirty-ninth,  fortieth,  and  forty-first  verses :  ^  But  1 
say  unto  you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at 
the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also.  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go 
a  mile,  go  with  him  twain.'  He  then  observed,  that, 
when  a  man  gave  his  own  body  for  dissection,  he  had 
a  right  to  say  what  he  pleased,  which  he  should  do 
that  day ;  that  he  understood  there  were  reporters 
in  the  house,  and  he  should  try  to  speak  very 
slow,  in  order  that  they  might  take  down  every 
word.  The  house  and  galleries  now  began  to 
be  crowded ;  upon  which  he  called  a  number  of  sail- 
ors (who  just  then  came  into  the  house)  up  on  the 
platform,  —  quarter-deck  he  called  it.  The  men 
seemed  quite  unwilling  to  go;  but  he  would  have 
them  up  there,  and  put  them  on  the  sofa:  then,  look- 
ing round  upon  the  audience,  said,  Hhey  had  now 
got  the  hold  full,  and  a  deck-load.' 

^^He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  duty  of  submit- 
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ting  to  law,  even  though  it  were  onjost  or  omelf 
and  to  tell  the  sailors  that  they  must  obey  laws  on 
board  ship ;  must  not  question  them,  deny  duty,  or 
mutiny,  even  though  they  were  abused,  nor  strive  to 
right  themselves  by  unlawful  methods;  but  submit 
and  suffer  wrong,  rather  than  do  wrong,  citing  the 
words  of  the  text,  ^  and  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at 
the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also.* 

^^  If  we  were  going  upon  the  principle  of  resist- 
ing evil,  we  should  be  lawless ;  for  all  human  laws 
had  evil  in  them,  because  they  were  made  by  sin- 
ners, to  govern  sinners,  and  the  Devil  (whom  he  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  about)  had  a  hand  in  making  all 
of  them ;  all  human  laws  were  crooked,  like  the  roads 
in  a  new  country,  that  twisted  and  doubled  round 
things  that  come  in  the  way ;  law  is  not  always  jus- 
tice. There  was  only  one  perfectly  straight,  square 
law  in  the  universe,  —  God's  law  ;  that  was  right  up 
and  down  like  the  windlass-bitts,  didn't  twist  any 
more  than  a  pump-bolt,  but  went  right  straight 
through  every  thing :  that  was  the  course  for  us  to 
steer. 

**  And  God  said,  *  Resist  not  evil,  but  whosoever 
shall  smito  thoo  on  thy  nght  check,  turn  to  him  tho 
other  also.'  But  the  Devil  said,  ^  Hit  back,  and  I'll 
back  you : '  but  he  didn't  back  his  friends ;  for,  after 
he  got  'em  into  trouble,  he  left  'em  there,  for  he's  a 
/iar,  and  always  was." 

"  *  You  won't  gain  any  thing  by  going  to  law,  I  tell 
you :  the  feathers  will  come  out  of  your  neighbor's 
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goose.  A  Christian  going  to  law  is  out  of  his  place 
he  is  coming  down  to  the  level  of  the  world.  Sup 
pose  you  were  going  along  the  street  where  a  jack* 
ass  was  hitched  to  a  post,  and  he  should  up  foot  and 
kick  you,  then  you  shoiUd  up  and  kick  him.  Why, 
he  is  only  acting  out  his  own  nature,  while  you  have 
made  a  jackass  of  yourself;  and  there  is  a  pair  of 
jackasses.  I  entreat  you  all  not  to  make  jackasses 
of  yourselves.* 

*^  By  this  time  I  b^an  to  think  we  were  getting  it 
right  and  left,  and  the  preacher's  voice  (which  was 
at  first  so  feeble)  had  risen  to  a  shout.  He  said,  ^  It 
is  the  crookedness  of  the  law  that  gives  to  dishonest 
men  all  the  advantage  over  honest  men,  because 
honest  men  know  nothing  about  law :  they  have  no 
time  to  study  law  ;  they  are  about  better  things,  — 
serving  God  and  getting  an  honest  living ;  but  rogues 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  study  all  the  crooks, 
quirks,  and  quibbles.  If  you  go  into  any  of  the  mis- 
erable dens  in  their  neighborhood,  you  will  find  Coke 
and  Blackstone.  They  are  all  posted.  If  twenty 
honest  men  and  twenty  rogues  go  to  law,  the  rogues 
will  beat  them.  Here,'  said  he,  ^  are  my  two  class- 
leaders,  as  honest,  respectable  men  as  there  are  in 
Boston,  and  the  judges  and  lawyers  in  Suffolk  County 
are  as  upright  men  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  world ; 
and  yet  some  rogues  might  go  before  a  court,  and 
swear  that  they  saw  them  breaking  into  a  store,  or 
setting  a  fire  ;  and  they  would  have  to  go  to  jail,  and 
all  the  congregation  might  follow  them  to  Charlestown 
bridge  with  their  tears  and  hymn-books ;  but  into  the 
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stone  jug  they  would  have  to  go.  So,  you  see,  it  is 
of  no  use  to  go  to  law.  I  am  talking  to  honest  men 
now.  As  I  said  before,  the  feathers  will  come  out  of 
your  neighbor's  goose :  they  won't  come  out  of  the 
rogue.  I  suppose  some  of  you  will  tell  me,  'It's 
very  easy  for  you,  Father  Taylor,  to  stand  up  there 
and  tell  us  not  to  mutiny  or  deny  duty,  to  turn  the 
other  check,  and  all  that ;  but  if  you  got  as  many 
kicks  and  cu£b  as  we  do,  you'd  want  to  strike  back.' 
Well,  now,  I've  been  abused  by  the  law :  the  law  has 
injured  me ;  but  I  am  going  to  stand  up  for  the  law, 
submit  to  it,  and  turn  the  other  cheek.' 

"  He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  at  one  time  his 
house  wanted  painting ;  and  a  man  who  went  to  sea 
part  of  the  time,  and  worked  ashore  part  of  the  time, 
being  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  his  landlord  (in  winter 
weather)  was  about  to  put  his  things  on  the  side- 
walk. Ho  told  the  landlord  ho  would  liire  the  man 
to  paint  his  house,  which  would  pay  up  the  arrears  of  . 
rout,  and  for  some  weeks  aliead,  and  (with  the  man's 
consent)  gave  his  note,  to  the  amount  required  for  the 
job,  to  the  landlord,  to  keep  him  quiet.  When  the 
business  was  arranged,  the  man  ran  away  and  didn't 
paint  the  house.  When  the  note  came  round,  he  re- 
fused to  pay  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  had 
the  work  done.  Upon  which  the  landlord  sued  him, 
and,  as  he  refused  to  go  to  law,  attached  property 
(his  horse  and  chaise),  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
for  more  than  the  amount  of  the  debt.  He  still  refus- 
ing to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  the  property  was 
sold,  which,  bringing  more  than  the  debt  and  costs. 
12 
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the  remainder  was  tendered  to  him ;  but  he  refused  to 
receive  it,  because  the  Scripture  says,  *  Of  him  that 
taketh  away  thy  goods,  ask  them  not  again.'  Said 
he,  *'  I  see  that  man  here  to-day '  (and  I  think  he  said 
^ he  is  a  member  of  this  church').  ^  Now,  I  have  no 
ill-will  or  hardness  against  that  man :  I  love  him  as  a 
Christian  brother ;  I  would  do  him  any  favor,  do  any 
thing  for  his  good,  as  willingly  as  ever  I  would.  I  shall 
always  feel  sorry  to  hear  that  any  misfortune  has 
happened  to  him,  and  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  prosperity. 
I  never  will  let  the  fire  go  out  on  his  hearth  when  he 
is  gone  to  sea ;  never  will  I  see  his  little  ones  cry  for 
bread,  or  his  wife  turned  out  to  the  cold  charity  of 
the  world.  Butthen  I  can  never  have  that  confidence 
in  him,  can  never  truet  him,  as  I  did  before.' 

^^Here  the  man  (who  sat  well  up  on  the  broad 
aisle),  unable  to  endure  it  longer,  got  up  and  made 
all  haste  for  the  door. 

*^  *'  Here,  come  back  I '  shouted  the  preacher,  leaning 
over  the  pulpit:  *  you  haven't  got  half  your  dose  yet.* 

*'*'  The  man  did  not  stop  to  get  any  more,  and  the 
discourse  closed  with  a  fervent  exhortation  to  Chris- 
tian charity. 

'^In  the  slip  before  me  were  a  number  of  man- 
of-w<*ir's  men ;  and,  as  they  went  out,  one  of  them, 
slapping  the  other  on  the  shoulder,  said,  ^  I  swear. 
Jack,  it  is  better  than  a  theatre.' 

"  This  is  what  I  can  recollect  of  the  discourse  after 
an  interval  of  more  than  twenty  years." 

Mr.  Duncan  Maclean  gives  a  synopsis  of  his  talk 
on  creeds,  made  up  out  of  several  sermons,  which 
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exhibits  his  usual  freedom  in  handling  that  themes 
though  it  does  not  quite  convey  his  delicate  and 
abundant  fancy. 

^*  Creeds  I  Shipmates,  if  anybody  were  to  ask  you 
who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  are 
in  them,  you  would  very  properly  answer,  God ;  and, 
if  you  should  be  asked  who  made  all  the  creeds,  you 
would  just  as  readily  respond.  Men  ;  and  be  right  in 
both  cases.  Now  creeds,  like  Joseph's  coat  of  many 
colors,  arc  made  of  patches,  —  no  two  of  them  alike, 
or  one  of  them  to-day  what  it  was  when  first  made. 
Even  our  new  friends,  the  Millerites,  since  they 
broke  their  crank  in  trying  to  wind  the  world  up, 
have  been  compelled  to  add  a  new  patch  to  their 
creed,  to  explain  the  blunders  in  their  figuring. 
Creeds  are  all  well  enough  in  their  way ;  but  you  will 
readily  perceive,  like  every  thing  human,  they  are  im- 
perfect. No  man  shall  make  a  creed  for  me ;  and 
I'm  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  creed  for  any  one. 
A  common  danger  gives  men  a  common  creed. 

*^  A  few  days  since,  one  of  the  brethren  just  re- 
turned from  sea  told  me  a  story  that  will  explain  what 
I  mean  by  a  common  danger  giving  men  a  common 
creed,  or,  if  you  like  the  phrase  better,  a  common  re- 
ligion. Ho  was  one  of  the  crow  of  a  large  ship, 
bound  from  Livei-pool  for  New  York,  with  over  four 
hundred  souls  on  board,  mostly  stcei-age  passengers. 
Half-passage  out,  she  was  beset  by  a  hurricane,  which 
blew  all  her  sails  from  the  bolt-ropes :  the  sea  swept 
away  her  boats,  bulwarks,  and  every  thing  movable 
from  her  decks ;  and,  to  add  to  the  horror  of  those  on 
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board,  when  the  storm  moderated,  she  caught  fire  be- 
low. New  sails  were  immediately  bent,  and  she  was 
headed  for  the  Western  Islands ;  while  the  passen- 
gers were  employed  pouring  water  below,  in  the  hope 
of  drowning  the  fire.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  fire 
increased  instead  of  diminishing :  the  pitch  began  to 
melt  from  the  seams  of  the  planking ;  the  lower  parts 
of  the  hold-pumps  were  burned,  so  that  there  were 
no  means  left  to  pump  the  water  out ;  in  short,  after 
doing  all  that  men  could  do  to  save  the  ship,  they 
found  themselves  at  their  wits'  end.  Then  they 
cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  delivered 
them  out  of  all  their  distresses. 

^^  All  work  ceased :  the  captain  called  the  crew  and 
passengers  together,  and  told  them  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  the  ship  to  continue  afloat  another  day,  — 
for  she  was  leaky  as  well  as  on  fire :  he  therefore 
thought  it  right  tiiat  they  should  all  unite  in  prayer ; 
and  he  advised  every  one  to  pray  for  himself,  in  his 
own  way.  As  if  moved  by  a  common  impulse,  they 
prostrated  themselves  on  the  dock  witliout  uttering  a 
word.  Now,  what  do  you  think  they  pi-ayed  for  ? 
A  little  more  Methodism,  a  little  more  Catholicism,  a 
little  more  Presbyterianism,  a  little  more  Unitarian- 
ism,  Universalism,  or  any  other  mi  f  No,  no,  breth- 
ren. A  common  danger  had  given  them  a  common 
religion.  Every  soul  communed  with  the  same  God. 
When  they  rose  from  the  deck,  a  young  sailor  bound- 
ed aloft ;  and,  when  he  reached  the  royal  masthead, 
shouted  with  all  his  might,  ^'  Sail  ho  I  steering  in 
our  wake."    In  a  moment  the  ship  was  hove  to,  after 
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whioh  the  sailors  swarmed  up  the  rigging  to  see  for 
themselves. 

^^  Now  wait  a  minute,  shipmates,  and  I  will  show 
you  how  these  poor  souls,  who  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore wore  all  praying  to  a  common  Father,  now  be- 
gan to  differ ;  to  make  creeds  according  to  their  range 
of  vision.  Only  one  small  square  sail  could  be  seen 
above  the  horizon ;  but  the  vessel  was  end  on,  and 
from  this  the  sailors  began  to  reason  whether  the 
craft  to  which  it  belonged  was  a  ship,  a  bark,  or  a 
brig.  And  this  controversy  continued  until  she  was 
hull  out  with  studding-sails  set  on  both  sides.  The 
signal  of  distress  had  been  seen ;  and,  as  if  by  magic, 
she  was  clothed  with  all  drawing  sail.  Now,  what 
mattered  it  whether  she  was  a  ship,  a  bark,  or  a 
brig  ?    She  was  a  savior.    Was  not  that  enough  ? 

*^  No :  men  are  by  nature  so  crooked  that  they  will 
question  the  existence  of  the  God  in  whom  they  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being.  It  was  a  British  frigate. 
She  rounded  to,  and  saved  every  souL  Were  they 
grateful?    I  think  they  were. 

^^  But  suppose  it  had  been  night,  —  for  God  works 
at  all  times  and  in  all  weathers,  —  and  the  poor  souls 
could  have  seen  only  her  lights  rising  and  falling 
with  every  roll  of  the  waves :  they  would  have  been 
just  as  much  given  to  speculation.  Even  in  the 
darkness  somebody  would  Imve  thouglit  that  he  saw 
something  better  than  his  shipmates,  and  so  on  prob- 
ably through  the  whole  ship's  company.  Sailors,  as 
well  as  landsmen,  are  not  willing  to  take  God  at  His 
word,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  working  out  of  His 
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ways,  but  they  want  to  know  all  about  Him  right  off ; 
and  because  they  can't,  then  they  go  to  work  and 
make  what  they  think  he  ought  to  do,  and  call  it  a 
creed.  Blessed  Jesus,  give  us  common  sense,  and  let 
no  man  put  bUnkors  on  us,  that  we  can  only  sec  in  a 
certain  direction ;  for  we  want  to  look  all  around  the 
horizon, — yea,  to  the  highest  heavens  and  to  the  low- 
est depths  of  the  ocean. 

^^  But  to  return  to  the  saved :  they  had  a  good 
creed.  They  prayed  a  sincere  prayer  to  a  common 
Father,  and  He  sent  them  a  common  salvation.  Oh, 
how  their  hearts  must  have  bounded  with  gratitude 
when  they  found  themselves  safely  on  the  deck  of  the 
hospitable  frigate  I  In  this  case  some  four  hundred 
souls  had  passed  through  one  of  the  most  appalling 
experiences  of  life,  without  any  other  creed  than  trust 
in  Ood.  The  friendly  frigate  remained  by  the  wreck, 
and  saved  all  their  effects ;  and  then  poured  a  con- 
centrated broadside  into  her  between  wind  and  wa- 
ter, that  her  burning  wreck  might  not  draw  ships 
out  of  their  course.  She  exploded  into  fragments, 
roiled  from  side  to  side,  and  disappeared,  leaving  the 
wreck  of  her  spars  and  upper  works  a  shapeless  mass 
on  the  surface.  The  frigate  landed  her  precious 
freight  in  safety  at  Cork,  whence  they  finally  found 
their  way  to  their  respective  destinations.  Did  creeds 
give  those  rescued  souls  consolation  in  their  hour  of 
extreme  peril  ?  No :  but  the  Word  of  God  did ;  and 
that  is  my  creed.  I  hold  to  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bi- 
ble, as  my  creed,  because  it  never  grows  old  or  naedR 
repatching.*' 
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This  topic  was  often  oflEset  by  rigid  proclamations 
of  the  highest  points  of  orthodox  creeds.  None  could 
surpass  him  in  pressing  on  hb  sailors*  minds  the  doc- 
trine of  their  own  personal  sin,  and  that  pardon  and 
holiness  were  hy  faith  alone  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  the  eternal  consequences  of  accepting  or  reject- 
ing the  great  salvation  'n  this  appeal  he  keeps 
close  to  these  central  truuiB«  and  by  them  steers  his 
ship  in  safety. 


u 
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Btohttd  Bntttr.'Hls  DiMolnto  Habit0.*FMlMr  Tnjloi^  Kind  Wovd. ^ Hit 
OoDTieUon,  CtooTtnloii,  FUl,  and  Rlstng  again.— Vldthftil  nnto  Daatk.— 
Obarlat  Jamaaoa.— FMiier 'Aijloi'i  Inaonditanelaa  dafendad.— **It  takaa 
all  Klnda  of  Wlnda  for  a  Ship  to  aall  round  tba  World.'*— Vloloiy  OTar 
Daatli.  — Oharlaa  Smith.— Ilia  GanonMity.- Braaka  with  bla  Laadar.aod 
to  reeondlad.— Tba  Oldaal  Llflng  Member  of  tha  Bethel  Oboreh.- Hto 
Oonvoraion  and  Tniat  in  God.—  Oapt.  Foiiter,  and  how  bo  didn't  pot  down 
Father  Taylor.— OapL  Bowora  and  lib  ObrbtUn  Obaraetor.— Uow  Kzam- 
plidad.— Henry  Pigeon.- Oapt.  Morria.— Mr.  Harlow.— Hto  Baaena,and 
Holy  Liirtng  and  I>ying.— William  Broadbead.  —  Nathantol  Hamilton.— 
How  be  got  hto  Plaoe.  —  *'  Froga  will  pnab  him  fhun  the  Log." 

THE  work  of  Father  Taylor  at  the  Bethel  may  be 
well  illu8ti*ated  by  a  character  or  two.  We  have 
g^ven  slight  incidents  illustrative  of  several  of  them  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Bethel  prayer-meeting.  The  story 
of  another  is  told  in  "  The  Boatswain's  Whistle,"  a 
journal  published  by  and  for  a  fair  to  aid  the  sea- 
men.    Mr.  Duncan  Maclean  is  its  author. 

"  Dick  Butler  was  every  inch  a  sailor,  and  was  re- 
garded by  his  shipmates  generally  as  the  prince  of  good 
fellows,  —  willing  to  treat  while  ho  had  a  shot  in  the 
locker,  and  ready  for  a  lark  at  a  moment's  notice. 
He  was  generous  to  a  fault :  no  one  appealed  to  him 
in  vain  for  help,  while  he  had  any  thing  to  give.    On 

164 
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board  of  a  ship,  when  free  from  the  mflaence  of 
ram,  no  man  could  be  more  exemplary  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty  in  all  weathers.  Even  when 
half  drunk  he  was  not  quarrelsome ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, he  was  so  full  of  fun  that  it  was  hard  for  any 
one  to  find  fault  with  him.  But  he  loved  rum  above 
every  thing  else,  and  for  it  would  sell  even  the  sliirt 
he  wore.  Thus  he  passed  many  years  of  his  life,  —  a 
drunken,  reckless  sailor,  the  easy  prey  of  any  land- 
shark  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  fleece  him. 

^*  In  one  of  his  sober  fits,  he  thought  he  would  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  and,  by  way  of  a  beginning,  married 
a  kind-hearted  young  woman,  who  really  loved  him 
on  account  of  his  geniality,  —  he  was  so  good-natured. 
For  a  few  weeks  they  were  as  happy  as  children,  and 
Dick  wondered  that  he  should  have  been  such  a  fool 
to  remain  single  so  long.  He  felt  like  a  new  man, 
drank  but  little,  was  home  early  every  evening,  and 
thought  himself  all  right.  But,  like  every  poor  sin- 
ner who  reposes  confidence  in  his  own  strength,  he 
gradually  relapsed  into  his  old  habits.  At  this  time 
he  had  left  the  sea  and  worked  alongshore.  He 
labored  hard  and  drank  deeply,  so  much  so  that  he 
seemed  to  be  rum-proof;  but  sometimes,  like  other 
drunkards,  ho  lost  the  run  of  Iiimself,  tliough  he 
was  i-arcly  seen  to  stagger.  Having  finished  dis- 
charging a  ship,  in  company  with  some  of  his  com- 
panions, he  *  blew  it  out  straight '  in  a  favorite 
rum-shop,  and,  when  he  left  to  go  home,  was  so  con- 
fused that  he  proceeded  to  the  ship  he  had  just 
helped  to  discharge.     How  he  managed  to  scramble 
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on  board  of  her  he  never  knew ;  but  the  next  mom* 
ing  he  awoke  in  her  hold,  lying  under  the  fore  hatch* 
way,  alongside  of  the  keelson.  In  turning  himself 
over  to  rise,  he  felt  an  acute  pain  in  his  side,  and 
tried  to  put  his  hand  to  the  place  ;  but  his  arm  would 
not  move :  it  hung  listlessly  by  his  side :  it  was  bro- 
ken, with  part  of  the  bone  sticking  through  the  skin. 
Evidently  he  had  tumbled  down  the  ship's  hatchway ; 
but  how  he  escaped  with  his  life  seemed  miraculous. 
As  it  is  always  the  rule  to  put  on  the  hatches  every 
night,  it  is  highly  probable  he  remembered,  by  a  kind 
of  instinct,  they  had  not  been  put  on,  and  returned 
for  that  purpose,  when  he  fell  into  the  hold. 

"  Ho  was  physically  very  strong,  good-tempered, 
and  as  courageous  as  a  lion :  he  bore  the  pain  witli 
fortitude,  thought  himself  lucky  that  his  brains  had 
not  been  dashed  out,  laughed  sometimes  at  his  own 
stupidity,  but  never  thought  of  reforming.  By 
[yielding  implicit  obedience  to  the  surgeon  who  at- 
tended him,  he  recovered  rapidly.  When  he  resumed 
work,  he  was  a  little  more  careful,  but  still  drank 
deeply.  In  one  of  his  oblivious  fits,  his  wife  gave 
biiih  to  a  child,  which  died  and  was  buried  without 
his  knowing  any  thing  of  the  event. 

"  One  evening,  by  way  of  a  lark,  he  went  to  Father 
Taylor's  prayer-meeting  in  the  vestry  of  the  Bethel, 
in  Boston,  and  became  so  troublesome  that  some  of 
the  brethren  would  have  bundled  him  out,  had  not 
Father  Taylor  himself  interfered.  *  Poor  fellow  ! ' 
said  Father  Taylor,  *  let  us  pray  for  him :  he's  too 
good  to  go  to  hell.     Kneel,  brother,  kneel,  and  we'll 
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ask  the  Lord  to  have  mercy  upon  you,  seeing  yon 
have  no  mercy  upon  yotirself  I ' 

"  The  kind  words  '  poor  fellow  I  *  subdued  him : 
he  knelt,  he  could  not  tell  why,  and  that  evening 
went  homo  in  tears.  God  had  struck  conviction 
deep  into  his  soul:  his  whole  past  life,  in  all  its 
hideous  deformity,  burst  upon  him :  he  threw  him- 
self upon  the  floor,  and  groaned  in  agony.  That 
night  he  did  not  turn  in.  He  tried  to  pray,  but 
could  not.  He  was  not  afraid,  for  fear  was  no  part 
of  his  nature :  all  his  intense  agony  arose  from  the 
conviction,  that  he  had  been  setting  God  at  open 
defiance,  who  had  been  good  to  him  ever  since  he 
could  remember.  His  base  ingratitude  stung  him 
to  the  soul :  he  wept  like  a  child ;  and,  when  day 
dawned,  he  was  still  in  tears.  *  Oh,  dear  I '  he  ex- 
claimed, when  his  wife  told  him  it  was  time  to  go  to 
work.  *  O  my  dear  wife  I  you  must  pray  for  me,  for 
I  can't  pray  for  myself:  I'm  too  bad  to  take  the 
Lord's  holy  name  upon  my  lips.' 

^^  He  went  to  work,  but  hardly  had  he  left  his  house 
before  some  of  his  associates  asked  him  to  go  and 
have  sometliing  to  drink,  as  usual,  before  turning  to. 
^  No,'  replied  he :  *  I'm  done  with  rum  and  the 
Devil.'  They  stared  at  him  with  surprise,  thought 
he  was  crazy,  and  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  good 
resolve ;  but  he  paid  no  heed  to  them.  They  went 
to  the  rum-shop:  he  went  to  work.  At  eleven 
o'clock,  the  usual  hour  of  freshening  the  nip  with 
nearly  all  classes  at  that  time,  the  word  *  rum '  rung 
in  his  ears :  his  whole  nature  was  burning  for  it ;  he 
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felt  the  temptation  was  too  much  for  him ;  and,  when 
invited  again  by  his  colaborers,  he  was  almost  deliri* 
ous.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  ship's  deck  where 
he  was  at  work,  for  he  found  his  legs  were  carrying 
him  against  his  will.  ^  Great  God  I '  he  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs,  ^  kill  me  or  save  me  I  * 

^^  God  did  save  him :  the  power  of  the  tempter  was 
broken,  he  had  drunk  his  last  glass  of  grog ;  *  but 
other  temptations  assailed  him  with  terrible  violence. 
For  months  he  struggled  against  the  Devil  and  all 
his  works.  He  attended  church  regularly,  was  at 
every  prayer-meeting,  and  asked  every  person  who 
loved  the  Lord  to  pray  for  him.  Nearly  a  year 
passed  away  before  he  felt  that  God  had  forgiven  his 
sins,  and  had  received  him  as  a  prodigal  son ;  and 
then  he  was  all  aglow  with  gratitude.  He  lived  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  every  thing  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  After  a  fair  trial,  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  Father  Taylor's  church, 
and  continued  faithful  unto  death.  On  every  suita- 
ble occasion  he  called  upon  seamen  to  serve  the  Lord, 
showed  them  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  his  soul, 
and  told  them,  by  way  of  encouragement,  that,  if  he 
could  be  saved,  anybody  could  be  saved.  He  aeclared 
that  he  was  a  living  witness  of  the  power  of  God  to 
save  the  chief  of  sinners. 


*  Thli  \m  not  qait«  Uie  fact.  Mr.  Butlor  full  a  number  of  Urooa  before  he  wae 
leliverod  firom  the  bondage  of  this  appetite.  At  laat,  Father  Taylor  and  the 
ehurch  deapaired  of  savinR  him;  and  he  waa  told  that  thla  waa  the  laat  time  that 
be  would  be  permitted  to  return.  He  went  forth  under  the  knowledge  of  that 
purpose,  and  by  It  waa  ao  atrengthened  that  he  ever  after  paaaed  through  th« 
vUdat  of  the  moat  Aery  trlala  without  aufllsring  eTen  temptation. 
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«•  But  the  serious  injuries  which  he  had  sustained 
when  a  drunkard  impaired  his  health,  and  somewhat 
affected  his  mind.  He  felt  his  craving  for  rum  re- 
turn :  he  told  Father  Taylor  all  about  it,  and  wept 
bitter  tears,  fearful  that  God  would  suffer  him  to  fall. 
They  both  prayed.  The  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
Bethel  prayed;  and  their  prayers  were  answered. 
His  soul  was  strengthened,  while  his  body  wasted 
away :  he  felt  that  Grod  was  still  his  friend,  and  re* 
posed  implicit  confidence  in  the  divine  promises  of 
the  gospel.  As  Father  Taylor  said,  *  God  would  not 
suffer  his  child  to  fall :  he  laid  him  gently  on  a  bed 
of  mortal  trial,  and,  when  fully  refined,  took  him 
home  to  glory.'    He  died  praising  God." 

Another  writer  adds,  — 

^*  This  is  a  true  sketch  of  the  life  of  Richard  Butler, 
one  of  the  most  faithful  members  of  the  Bethel.  He 
believed  iu  Father  Taylor  to  the  death.  No  mutter 
whether  he  changed  his  mind  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
Butler  was  always  in  his  wake.  Appreciating  this 
implicit  devotion.  Father  Taylor  determined  to  mend 
his  means  of  living.  He  advanced  him  and  another 
man,  Charles  Jameson,  money  enough  to  build  a  water- 
boat,  with  which  they  both  earned  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing. Jameson  was  a  Scotchman,  calm,  prudent,  and 
of  deep  religious  convictions.  He  had  no  doubts  or 
misgivings.  Chi-ist  was  to  him  the  very  God  of  his 
being.  Sometimes,  when  Father  Taylor  was  inclined 
to  bound  from  one  subject  to  another,  without  regard 
to  consistency,  Jameson  remarked  that  *  it  required 
all  kinds  of  winds  for  a  ship  to  sail  around  the  world. 
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The  old  man  had  so  many  wandering  sinners  to 
bring  home,  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  sail  on 
one  tack  all  the  time.'  Like  Butler,  he  had  been  a 
saiior,  but,  unlike  him,  he  never  had  any  loose  habits. 
The  one  was  grave  and  sedate,  tlie  other  full  of  cliild- 
like  carelessness.  They  worked  together  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  always  rendered  a  good  testimony  at 
the  class  and  prayer  meetings.  Father  Taylor  re- 
garded them  as  his  right-hand  men. 

"  About  twenty -six  years  ago,  they  both  died,  with- 
in three  weeks  of  each  other.  A  few  days  before  the 
death  of  Jameson,  his  wife  asked  him  how  he  felt 
about  the  eternal  world;  and  he  answered,  ^You 
see  that  curtain,  Janet:  well,  death  has  no  more 
dread  for  me  than  would  the  raising  or  the  lowering 
of  that  curtain.  My  faith  is  immovable.*  So  he 
died. 

*'  Father  Taylor  mourned  over  their  death  with 
deep,  heartfelt  sorrow  ;  and  well  he  might,  for  they 
were  both  men  of  God.  At  a  church-meeting,  he  pro- 
posed—  and  whatever  he  proposed  was  law  —  that 
Mrs.  Butler's  interest  in  the  water  business  should  be 
turned  over  to  anc^her  brother,  and  that  the  church 
should  try  and  support  the  widow  and  her  children. 
But  Charles  Smilli,  without  any  fear  of  Father  Tay- 
lor before  his  eyes,  assumed  the  obligations  Iiimself, 
and,  with  his  wife,  went  to  every  phice  where  debts 
were  due,  and  settled  them ;  and  then,  from  the  earn- 
ings of  the  business,  after  deducting  a  little  every 
month,  the  balance  enabled  Mrs.  Butler  to  support 
her  family  without  any  aid  from  the  church. 
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**  Mr.  Smith  was  as  devoted  to  FatLer  Taylor  aud 
the  church  as  any  member  in  it ;  but  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  in  a  difference  once,  that  the  good  man*s 
heart  was  better  than  Iiis  head.  This  he  would  not 
allow ;  so  ho  came  down  upon  *  Charlie'  without  mer« 
cy,  and  denounced  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace. 
But  these  denunciations  did  not  affect  him :  he  was 
constant  at  the  church  and  at  all  the  meetings,  and 
left  his  life  to  speak  for  itself.  When  a  few  years 
had  passed,  Father  Taylor  took  him  by  both  hands, 
and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  exclaimed,  *  You  were 
right,  Chai*lie,  after  all,  and  I  was  altogether  wrong ; 
and  now,  dear  brother,  you  must  forgive  me  for  what 
I  have  said.' 

"When  Mr.  Smith  died.  Father  Taylor  officiated  at 
his  funeral,  and  spoke  of  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
He  loved  him  with  all  his  heart.  Like  Butler  and 
Jameson,  he  was  engaged  in  supplying  shipping  with 
water,  but  was  never  dependent  on  Mr.  Taylor  for 
any  pecuniary  aid.  IIo  left  a  widow  and  eight  chil- 
dren. Three  of  his  sons  volunteered  early  in  1862 : 
two  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  third  is  still  alive.  Mrs.  Butler  also  had 
three  sons  in  the  field,  and  Mrs.  Jameson  one." 

Andrew  Newlands,  whom  Father  Taylor  called 
*•  Old  North  of  Europe,"  is  now  eighty-four  years  of 
age.  He  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  went  to  sea  in 
1802.  In  1806,  he  landed  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  from  a 
Swedish  ship.  Afterwards  he  sailed  in  American  ves- 
sels until  1811,  when  he  joined  an  English  merchant- 
ship  bound  from  the  West  Indies  to  London.    In  mid* 
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ocean,  she  was  boarded  by  a  boat  from  the  Britisk 
Erigate  ^*  Sybil,"  Capt.  Hopkins ;  and,  though  a  for- 
eigner, Newlands  was  pressed,  and  compelled  to  serve 
three  years,  during  which  he  participated  in  many  stir- 
ring scenes.  He  speaks  very  highly  of  Capt.  Hopkins 
as  a  kind  and  brave  man,  whose  conduct  was  in  marked 
contrast  with  that  of  Capt.  Hugh  Pigot,  while  in 
command  of  the  ^^  Hermione  "  frigate.  This  bold,  bad 
man  had  so  tjrrannized  over  his  crew,  that  they  rose 
in  mutiny,  killed  him  and  nearly  all  the  officers,  and 
then  ran  the  vessel  into  a  Spanish  port,  and  gave  her 
up  as  a  prize  to  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  the  British 
were  then  at  war.  The  awful  sufferings  of  her  crew 
formed  the  theme  of  conversation  with  seamen  for 
many  years. 

Newlands  sailed  under  various  flags  until  he  visited 
Bristol,  R.I.,  in  1819.  The  place  was  then  ablaze 
with  a  great  Methodist  revival ;  and  it  was  here  he 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Father  Taylor,  who 
was  then  a  young  man  in  all  his  glory.  Newlands 
was  converted,  and,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  has 
been  a  living  child  of  God.  He  says,  that,  when  he 
first  found  the  Redeemer,  the  place  was  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Rum-shops  and  dance-halls  were 
transformed  into  places  of  woi*sliip,  and  nearly  all  sec- 
ular business  was  suspended.  He  became  a  member 
of  Father  Taylor's  church  when  he  preached  in 
Methodist  Alley,  and  his  name  at  present  heads  the 
list  of  aged  members.  He  followed  the  sea  over 
fifty  years.  While  on  board  the  packet-ship  "  Dor- 
chester,'' Capt.  Caldwell,  in  the  winter  of  1844,  bound 
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from  Liverpool  for  Boston,  he  narrowly  escaped  death. 
The  ship  was  boarded  by  a  heavy  sea,  which  swept 
away  all  her  masts  and  nearly  every  movable  thing 
from  her  decks,  broke  the  upper  deck  down,  drowned 
the  second  mate  and  a  seaman,  and  left  her  a  help- 
less, leaky  hulk.  Three  days  afterward,  all  hands 
were  rescued  by  the  **  Rochester,"  Capt.  Britton, 
which  carried  them  to  New  York.  Newlands  says, 
that,  during  the  whole  time,  his  religion  enabled  him 
to  do  two  men's  duty,  and  to  inspire  all  hands  with 
confidence  that  they  would  be  saved.  He  said  that  he 
had  an  inward  conviction,  in  the  darkest  hours,  when 
the  ship  was  rolling  about  and  leaking  so  rapidly  that 
the  pumps  would  hardly  keep  her  free,  that  they  would 
be  saved ;  and  he  said  so  with  so  much  confidence  that 
all  hands  believed  him.  He  has  been  frequently 
wrecked,  but  never  saw  the  time,  since  he  gave  him- 
self to  Christ,  that  he  knew  what  fear  meant.  Always 
prepared  to  die,  having  a  living  faith,  he  is  completely 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God.  When  no  longer  able 
to  follow  the  sea,  he  found  quarters  in  the  Sailor's 
Snug  Harbor,  having  obtained  admission  there  through 
the  influence  of  that  sterling  friend  of  seamen,  Capt. 
Robert  B.  Forbes.  Though  kindly  treated,  he  longed 
to  be  near  the  Bethel.  He  loved  Father  Taylor ;  and, 
to  gratify  this  longing,  he  left  without  knowing  where 
to  go.  While  walking,  and  thinking  about  his  future 
quarters,  he  was  met  by  Capt.  Samuel  Baldry,  who 
tendered  him  a  residence  in  his  house  while  he  lived. 
He  believed  that  the  Lord  sent  the  good  captain  to 
him  in  the  nick  of  time.  Two  years  afterward,  Capt. 
18 
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Baldry  died  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Newlanda 
was  once  more  adrift ;  but  the  Lord  raised  him  up 
amother  friend.  A  noble  lady  —  God  bless  her  I — for 
whose  husband  he  had  sailed,  found  him  out,  and  pro- 
vided him  abundantly  with  all  he  desired.  He  is  a 
welcome  visitor  to  her  house,  and  is  never  permitted 
to  go  away  empty-handed.  She  not  only  pays  his 
board  and  clothes  him,  but  provides  him  liberally  with 
money  to  give  away  to  those  who  may  require  it.  New- 
lands  never  asked  a  cent  from  any  one :  he  takes  the 
promises  of  the  gospel  literally  as  they  read,  and  has 
always  found  them  true.  He  was  never  married.  At 
present  he  resides  in  East  Boston,  and  enjoys  good 
health.  Above  the  middle  height,  of  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous frame,  clear,  intelligent  blue  eyes,  and  a  mind  un- 
impaired by  age,  he  bids  fair  to  live  many  years. 
He  is  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Bethel,  frequently 
takes  part  in  the  prayer  and  conference  meetings,  and 
enjoys  religion  with  all  his  soul.  He  looks  the  glori- 
ous faith  in  which  his  affections  are  centred. 

Capt.  Jacob  Foster,  one  of  the  first  deacons  of  the 
Bethel,  was  not  only  a  devoted  Christian,  but  a  man 
of  considerable  tact  in  managing  Father  Taylor,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  much  inclined  to  have  his  own  way, 
whether  right  or  wrong.  But  this  good  brother  fre- 
quently led  him  when  he  thought  he  was  doing  the 
leading  himself.  Once,  however,  he  failed.  When 
Taylor  was  sick,  his  physicians  put  him  on  half-rations 
of  preaching.  He  was  to  talk  only  so  many  min- 
utes, and  Capt.  Foster  was  to  tell  him  when  to  stop  by 
rising  in  his  slip.     At  the  time  appointed,  he  stood 
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up.  Father  Taylor  saw  hinif  and  knew  its  meaning. 
*^  Just  let  me  alone  this  once,  Brother  Foster/*  he 
cried,  "  and  I'll  always  mind  you  afterwards."  He 
sat  down :  the  preacher  flew  on  for  another  hour,  and 
Capt.  Foster  never  presumed  to  control  his  preaching 
again. 

The  late  Capt.  Joseph  Bowers,  though  not  a  mem- 
ber of  his  church,  at  the  end  of  every  voyage,  to- 
gether with  his  crew,  visited  the  Bethel  prayer-meet- 
ing to  return  thanks.  He  was  a  remarkable  man :  he 
followed  the  sea  over  fifty  years,  forty  of  which  he 
was  captain,  and  during  that  long  period  never  lost  a 
main  spar,  never  had  a  sailor  die  on  board  or  desert 
him,  and  never  had  occasion  to  call  on  the  underwrit- 
ers for  a  cent  of  insurance ;  and,  above  all,  was  fortu- 
nate in  being  the  means,  under  Providence,  of  con- 
verting his  crews.  One  incident  of  his  life  will  show 
his  character.  When  Boston  was  considered  an  in- 
fected port  in  consequence  of  the  cholera,  vessels 
bound  to  Cuba,  though  laden  in  Boston,  proceeded  to 
Portland,  Me.,  and  there  obtained  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  The  vessel  which  he  commanded  had  pur- 
sued the  same  course ;  but  the  Spaniards,  having  re- 
ceived a  hint  of  this  mode,  became  more  particular. 
They  questioned  Capt.  Bowers  about  the  place  he 
took  on  board  his  cargo,  and  he  answered  truthfuAy. 
His  vessel,  accordingly,  was  ordered  to  perform  forty 
days'  quarantine.  As  part  of  his  cargo  was  perish- 
able, he  returned  immediately  to  Boston.  His  owner 
was  furious,  and  demanded  why  he  did  not  swear  his 
cargo  through  like  other  shipmasters.     The  custom 
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officers  in  Cuba  were  *^  only  a  parcel  of  Spaniards.** 
^^  Sir,"  replied  the  noble  captain,  ^^  I  was  not  swearing 
to  Spaniards,  but  to  God,  in  whose  presence  I  would 
not  lie  to  save  my  life."  He  was  turned  out  of  the 
vessel,  but  soon  obtained  another,  and  continued  suc- 
cessful to  the  close  of  life.  He  died  suddenly  at  sea 
by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

Mr.  Henry  Pigeon,  spar-maker,  of  East  Boston, 
still  a  member  of  the  Bethel,  has  been  many  years  a 
devoted  friend  of  seamen.  Father  Taylor  loved  him 
dearly,  and  passed  many  a  pleasant  day  in  his  com- 
pany. He  has  a  country  residence  on  Cape  Ann, 
where  Father  Taylor  was  a  welcome  guest  every 
summer.  It  was  of  his  daughter  that  the  quaint  re- 
mark was  made  recorded  in  a  previous  chapter.* 

Capt.  Griffith  Morris,  long  and  favorably  known  as 
commander  of  the  steamer,  ^^  R.  B.  Forbes,"  was  a 
class-leader  and  Sunday-school  teacher  in  the  Bethel 
thirty  years  ago.  He  was  converted  under  Father 
Taylor's  ministry,  and  rendered  him  good  service  many 
years.  He  now  resides  in  New  Jersey,  and  continues 
a  member  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Harlow  was  converted  under  the  labors  of 
Father  Taylor,  and  became  an  exemplary  Christian. 
When  he  found  Jesus  precious,  his  whole  soul  was 
aglow  with  gratitude  ;  and  his  testimony  was  so  con- 
vincing, that  he  formed  one  of  the  chief  spars  in  the 
Bethel-ship.  He  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  Chris- 
tians that  could  be  found  anywhere,  and  rendered  up 
a  good  account  when  he  was  passing  away. 

*  See  page  lao. 
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Mr.  Broadhead,  formerly  boatswain  of  the  United 
States  revenue-cutter,  <^  Hamilton,"  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Josiah  Sturgis,  was  also  converted  by 
the  preaching  of  Father  Taylor.  He  left  the  cutter, 
and  took  charge  of  the  Mariners'  House  in  North 
Square,  which  he  conducted  with  marked  ability  Sev- 
ern! yeara.  He  left  it  for  other  business,  but,  while 
he  remained  in  this  vicinity,  was  an  efficient  member 
of  the  Bethel. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  power  he  possessed  over  his 
*^crew,"  he  used  to  tell  of  a  good  brother,  who  if  at 
work  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  Father  Taylor,  from 
the  sidewalk,  but  shook  his  fingers  greetingly  at  him, 
would  shout  back,  as  loud  as  he  could,  ^'  Glory  I " 
With  such  men,  how  could  he  fail  to  make  a  success- 
ful cruise  in  his  holy  man-of-war,  and  bring  many 
hostile  souls  happy  captives  home  to  glory  ? 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Hamilton,  the  present  efficient  su- 
perintendent, describes  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
"  Old  Admiral : "  — 

^^In  the  month  of  March,  1852,  I  received  what 
seemed  to  me  a  providential  notice  that  a  man  was 
wanted  to  fill  a  place  connected  with  the  Bethel  en- 
terprise. Having  the  impression  that  the  call  was  of 
a  higher  order  than  man,  I  consulted  with  my  minis- 
ter. Rev.  William  Livesey,  who,  seeing  my  zeal,  vol- 
unteered to  accompany  mo  to  Father  Taylor,  and 
vouch  for  my  fitness.  In  our  interview  he  was 
searching  and  scathing  in  his  inquiries  and  remarks. 
Although  Mr.  Livesey  had  spoken  as  best  he  could, 
and  Mre.  Taylor  says,  *  Mr.  Taylor,  we  have  prayed 
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earnestly  for  the  Lord  to  send  ns  the  right  man,*  siiU 
he  seemed  to  take  no  stock  in  my  ability  to  fill  the 
place,  until  his  scathing  remarks  provoked  me  to  show 
some  of  the  same  spirit  he  exhibited,  and  use  language 
something  like  this :  *  If  you  think  that  I  was  fool 
enough  to  come  to  Boston  to  seek  a  place  that  a  child 
could  fill,  you  are  mistaken  in  your  man,'  directly 
rising  and  taking  my  hat,  as  if  to  leave.  'Well,* 
says  Father  Taylor,  '  that  is  the  best  thing  I  have 
seen  yet.*  I  Mnk  he  is  our  man,  and  will  fill  the 
place  admirably. 

*'  He  never  could  bear  what  he  termed  a  putty  or 
wooden  man.  He  said  '  (}ood  steel  will  throw  fire 
when  struck.*  While  living  on  the  Gape,  my  house 
was  a  home  for  ministers.  Naturally  some  would  find 
me  in  my  new  home.  A  few  months  after  taking 
charge,  one  came,  but  not  alone,  —  wife,  sister,  five 
children,  and  a  dog.  Father  Taylor  was  watching 
with  intent  interest  all  the  coming  and  going,  and,  as 
ho  had  adopted  me  as  his  man,  ho  wanted  there  should 
be  no  '  outs ;  *  but  this  encroachment  on  our  rules 
bothered  him.  After  some  deliberation,  he  very  sig- 
nificantly says,  *  Brother  Hamilton,  be  careful  you 
don't  get  so  many  frogs  on  the  log  you  can't  stay  on 
yourself.' " 

He  was  able,  however,  to  stay  on  the  log,  and  keeps 
on  it  to-day,  a  most  efficient  laborer  in  this  excellent 
work. 

Many  intelligent  captains,  mates,  and  seamen  made 
the  Bethel  their  religious  home  at  the  end  of  their 
voyages,  and  contributed  much  toward  its  support 
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and  usefulness  by  their  testimony.  In  the  Sun- 
day-evening prayer-meetings,  when  the  Bethel  was 
crowded  in  every  part,  it  was  quite  common  to  hear 
over  a  hundred  seamen  give  their  testimony,  and  re- 
late their  experience  about  the  blessed  religion  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

With  such  helpers  he  built  np  his  ca^ise,  and 
made  it  strong  for  a  generation,  at  home  and  on 
every  sea* 


HI. 
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Mtef  Waft  ftr  ft  Ltv*  IfaB  to  »?•.—<<  Ballon  eoiM  tiM  ICytt  thtf  1 
— A  Hofil  Tnt  ftt  Bftth,  and  ft  gwt  Bonnon . — A  Faflgio  at  1 
A  Vletofy  Ofw  hia  Yieton.  —  How  Im  aavtd  ft  Poai.  —  Haafj  Dtftattj. 
—  Tba  nUaa  tamad.— «Tba  Daalh  of  Daath  lilmaaU:**—DoiiH  flra  Ua 
Oon  at  a  Motqnlto.  —  *«  A  Pop  of  Doftown."  —  «  OaaH  aat  Bonla.**— If  laa 
and  Liona.— Bloovoa  roUad  vp.  — Oaatola  and  Bptoaa  and  Dltlor  Ilarfaa.— 
Praaartad  DIamonda.— "By  Qaorgal "— "Bailora graap  Of  Wortd  Id  tiwir 
Haada  Uka  an  Oranga.*— "Graap  tha  Polaa  and  aliaka  Ilia  Unlfona.*'— 
— nia  Bannon  lo  Now  York.  —  AnoUier  Bailor  lYMwhar. —"  No  Bait  lo  tba 
Floraoaatla.**— ICaltliif  an  lo^barg  wtth  ]looobaaiBa.»"HaatlBf  an  Ovaa 
wltti  BDowtaUa.**— PatttBg  Bpora  to  lightning.  —  A  Whala  aating  a  Ton 
of  Harrlnga  for  BraakAwt.—  Spaaeh  at  Niagara.— Patar  Oaitwrlglit^  Ba- 
ply. — Hia  Lataat  Lo?a. 

EVERT  live  man  shows  his  vitality  in  many 
ways.  Father  Taylor's  peculiar  genius  shone 
in  society,  and  a  clerical  conference  is  only  the  best 
society.  It  confers  on  the  most  animating  themes 
m  that  free  manner  which  invites  free  lances  like 
his  to  engage  in  the  fray.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  conference  man  almost  before  he  was  a  member. 
In  his  earlier  days  the  preaching  was  much  more  fi*e- 
quent  than  at  present,  and  the  young  omtor  was  soon 
brought  to  the  front. 

He  joined  the  conference  on  trial  at  Lynn  in  1819, 
being  recommended  from  Scituate  circuit.     His  case 
was  laid  over  at  first ;  but  he  was  afterwards  received, 
soo 
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**  some  improyement,"  as  its  journal  reads,  ^*  having 
been  seen  in  his  case."  The  next  year  the  conference 
met  at  Nantucket.  On  Sunday,  at  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  he  preached  to  a  great  multitude 
assembled  on  the  wharves  and  on  vessels  near  by. 
Ho  said  to  tlie  sailors,  '*  When  you  are  at  sea,  and 
the  storm  is  upon  you,  your  eyes  weep ;  you  humble 
yourselves,  and  pray  to  God  for  help ;  but,  when  the 
storm  is  over,  you  curse  your  eyes  for  weeping,  and 
your  hearts  for  feeling." 

Bishop  George,  who  presided  at  the  conference, 
remarked,  ^^  Who  would  have  thought  of  that  but 
Taylor?" 

Rev.  A.  D.  Sargent  recaUs  an  illustration  of  his  apt- 
ness at  text,  and  portrays  his  power  over  an  audi- 
ence.   He  says,  — 

^^  In  1822,  the  New-England  Conference  met  in 
Bath,  Me.  After  the  conference  was  adjourned,  he 
preached  on  board  the  vessel  at  the  wharf,  on  Acts 
xxi.  6 :  ^  And,  when  we  had  taken  our  leave  one  of  an- 
other, we  took  ship,  and  they  returned  home  again.' 
He  had  one  of  his  greatest  times.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  of  people,  and  many  preachers ;  among  these 
Bishop  Hedding.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  select- 
ing texts  for  occasions  of  all  sorts.  In  those  days  he 
was  full  of  sea-phrases  and  allusions  to  the  sea.  He 
was  always  remarkable  for  making  people  cry  and 
laugh.  He  was  in  all  sorts  of  shapes,  —  now  as 
though  he  was  a  thunder-cloud,  threatening  terror  and 
dismay,  and  then  exciting  levity  and  glee,  and  that 
soon  followed  by  a  flood  of  tears ;  so  that  the  people 
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hardly  knew  how  to  show  their  adnuration,  whether 
by  crying,  laughing,  or  shouting.  When  the  latter 
demonstration  appeared,  he  was  like  the  war-horse  in 
the  heat  of  the  conflict,  and  would  push  into  the 
battle  as  though  he  was  strong  enough  to  move 
mountains,  and  control  the  whole  solar  system.  On 
such  occasions  he  was  majestic  beyond  description. 
Two  years  after  this,  in  1824,  he  preached  before 
the  ordination  of  the  elders  elect,  at  Barnard,  Vt., 
in  the  grove.  Bishop  George  being  present  to  ordain. 
That  was  the  time  when  there  were  nearly  forty  who 
were  ordained  elders.  He  preached  at  all  the  confer^ 
ences  in  those  days,  because  the  people  clamored  for 
him,  and  lie  must  come  out,  or  they  would  not  be 
satisfied.*' 

He  was  not,  however,  always  successful.  At  a 
conference  in  Wilbraham,  in  1826,  Bishop  George 
preached  in  the  morning,  Rev.  J.  N.  Mafflt  preached 
a  powerful  sermon  at  a  later  morning  hour,  and  Fa- 
ther Taylor  began  to  speak  in  the  afternoon  from  the 
text,  ^^  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the 
cross  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  But  the  efforts  of 
the  morning  overcame  him ;  and  he  only  said  a  few 
rambling  words  and  sat  down,  while  Wilbur  Fisk 
filled  out  his  hour. 

He  not  only  endured  failure,  but  chastisement  also, 
as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  following  in- 
cident showed  his  happy  art  of  pressing  a  nettle  to 
its  silky  softness.  At  the  Springfield  Conference  of 
1881,  he  was  charged  with  disobeying  tlie  resolve  ot 
the  conference,  not  to  participate  in  public  Masonic 
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ceremonies.  They  were  led  to  this  course  by  the 
excitement  then  prevailing  against  this  order,  and 
they  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  subject  itself. 
Father  Taylor  had  promised  to  conform,  and  had 
broken  his  pledge.  Wilbur  Fisk  was  the  complain- 
ant. He  was  found  guilty ;  and  the  vote  was,  that 
he  should  be  reproved  by  its  president  in  open  con- 
ference. He  accordingly  walked  up  to  the  altar-rail 
to  the  bishop.  Bishop  Hedding,  his  first  and  best 
friend,  spoke  of  his  conversion  under  his  labors,  and 
the  interest  ho  had  felt  for  him,  and  affectionate- 
ly advised  him  as  to  his  future  conduct.  When 
asked  how  he  liked  the  punishment  inflicted,  he  said, 
*^  The  only  objection  I  had  to  it  was  that  there  was 
not  enough  of  it.  I  am  willing  to  take  advice  from 
Bishop  Hedding  every  day  of  my  life ;  for  I  am  sure 
he  has  a  true  heart,  and  what  he  says  shall  be  an  ex- 
cellent oil  that  shall  not  break  my  head.'' 

It  was,  however,  as  a  debater  that  he  afterwards  and 
longest  shone.  In  this  tournament  of  soul  with  soul, 
he  took  great  delight.  His  wit  was  of  the  keenest, 
his  pathos  the  most  pathetic,  his  eloquence  irresisti- 
ble. A  multitude  of  memories  of  such  revelations  of 
his  power  exist,  a  few  of  which  have  condensed 
themselves  into  enduring  words. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Allen  writes,  "In  1834,  the  New- 
England  Conference  held  its  session  in  Webster,  Mass. 
In  the  examination  of  the  preachers,  an  incident 
occurred  that  created  much  interest.  Rev.  Caleb  D. 
Rogers  had  written  some  verses,  in  which  he  brought 
out  the  most  prominent  traits  of  character  in  the 
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leading  preachers  of  the  conference.  They  were 
written,  as  he  declared,  for  his  own  amusement,  and 
not  designed  to  be  seen  by  any  one  but  himself,  bat 
were  snrreptitionsly  copied,  and  at  the  above  confer- 
ence were  seen  or  heard  by  most  of  the  preachers. 
One  brother  took  offence,  claiming  that  an  onjust 
allusion  had  been  made  to  him ;  and,  when  the  name 
of  C.  D.  Rogers  was  called,  the  matter  was  brought 
up.  Father  Taylor  was  then  in  his  prime,  and  to 
speak  in  conference  was  his  delight,  especially  on 
any  subject  in  which  he  was  particularly  interested. 

*^  The  objection  made  aroused  him,  and  he  was  on 
his  feet  at  once.  For  a  few  moments  he  seemed  in- 
spired, and  delivered  a  speech  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  heard  it.  It  was  something  on  this 
wise :  *  Mr.  President,  strange  revelations  are  made 
to-day.  The  New-England  Conference  is  perfected 
at  last.  We  had  our  doctors,  theologians,  logicians, 
authors,  orators,  disciplinarians,  great  men  and  pow- 
erful men,  but  we  had  no  poet ;  and  how  to  get  one  was 
a  question  that  no  one  could  answer.  We  were  sigh- 
ing for  a  poet ;  and  all  at  once,  unlooked  for,  like 
thunder  from  a  clear  sky,  the  great,  glorious  fact  is 
announced  that  a  poet  has  arisen  in  our  midst,  full 
growp,  with  wings  spread,  by  the  name  of  Caleb  D. 
Rogers.  His  d^but  shows  a  master  genius,  and  re- 
veals a  stretch  of  thought  and  imagination  truly 
marvellous.  Who  but  a  master  mind  could  draw  to 
the  life  the  characters  of  such  ghauts  as  compose  this 
conference  7  We  are  surprised  at  the  effort ;  it  con- 
founds, it  overwhelms  us.'    Thus  he  proceeded,  clos* 
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ing  his  thrilling  address  with  ^  Long  live  the  poet 
Bogere !  *  The  conference  was  completely  taken 
captive  by  the  unique  effort,  such  as  no  one  living 
could  make  but  E.  T.  Taylor.  I  need  not  say  that 
the  cliaracter  of  C.  D.  Rogers  passed  without  any 
tiling  furtlicr  being  said. 

*^  In  returning  to  Boston  from  the  conference  which 
held  its  session  in  Webster  in  1834,  we  travelled  by 
stage.  The  vehicle  was  old  and  rickety,  and  filled 
with  men,  most  of  whom  were  of  more  than  ordinary 
weight.  At  times  the  old  coach  would  tremble  and 
creak,  as  if  coming  to  pieces ;  which  furnished  Father 
Taylor  an  occasion  for  characteristic  remarks,  by 
which  he  kept  the  company  in  good-humor.  Once, 
when  it  seemed  that  we  were  to  be  dashed  to  the 
ground.  Father  Taylor  exclaimed,  ^Gently,  driver, 
you  never  luul  sucli  a  load  before.  Divinity  is  heavy 
stuff.  The  seventy-four,'  as  he  always  called  Bishop 
Hedding,  *  is  aboard.' " 

Thus  he  turned  the  tables  at  a  Springfield  confer- 
ence. There  had  been  a  warm  discussion  on  the  pro- 
priety of  publishing  in  *^  the  Minutes  "  the  names  of 
the  donors  to  the  missionary  fund,  together  with  the 
amount  contributed  by  each.  It  had  been  advocated 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  increase  our  contribu- 
tions, as  all  would  wish  to  see  their  names  in  the  list, 
and  every  name  would  have  an  influence  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  was  opposed,  on  the  contrary,  that 
those  who  could  give  but  little  would  not  like  to  see 
so  small  a  sum  attached  to  their  names  in  print,  and 
nught  be  deterred  from  giving  at  aU. 
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Father  Taylor  had  made  one  of  his  characteristic, 
pointed  speeches  upon  ostentatious  giving,  closing 
with  the  injunction,  ^^  Let  not  thy  right  hand  know 
what  thy  left  hand  doeth." 

In  reply,  it  was  ui*ged  by  Dr.  Butler  that  it  would 
be  in  opposition  neither  to  the  spirit  nor  the  letter  of 
Scripture  to  publish  the  names  of  these  donors ;  cit- 
ing, as  an  illustration  in  proof  of  this  position,  that 
Christ  himself  had  made  laudatory  mention  of  the 
poor  widow  who  had  cast  two  mites  into  the  treas- 
ury, saying  she  had  done  more  than  they  all,  for  it 
was  all  her  living ;  and  that  the  gift  of  this  woman 
had  been  published  wherever  the  gospel  had  been 
preached,  exerting  in  every  land  incalculable  influ- 
ence for  generous  and  self-denying  beneficence. 

The  speaker,  who  had  been  really  eloquent,  had 
scarcely  finished,  —  he  had  not  taken  his  seat,  —  when 
Father  Taylor,  half  rising  and  leaning  forward,  with 
a  shrill  voice,  not  loud,  but  perfectly  audible  in  every 
part  of  the  house,  called  out,  "  Will  Dr.  Butler  please 
give  us  the  name  of  that  poor  widow  ?  " 

The  effect  was  overwhelming.  The  discussion  was 
never  renewed,  and  no  further  effort  was  ever  made 
in  favor  of  the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  con- 
tribuioi*s  to  the  missionary  cause. 

At  another  conference  there  had  been  some  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  ministerial  education ;  and 
Father  Taylor,  much  to  the  sui*prise  of  some  of  the 
younger  brethren,  had  earnestly  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  theological  institutions,  alluding  feeU 
ingly  to  his  own  want  of  thorough  training. 
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**  Ah  I  if  jovL  had  been  through  the  sohiiols,**  said 
the  presiding  bishop,  *^  we  should  have  had  no  Father 
Taylor." 

"  There  you  are  right,"  rejoined  the  old  man,  "  for 
in  that  case  I  should  have  been  a  bishop." 

Rey.  Mr.  ,  an  honored  member  of  the  New- 

England  Conference,  and  a  man  of  marked  ability,  was 
often  called  out  on  occasions  of  moment  to  deliver 
addresses  at  its  annual  sessions.  While  always 
thoughtful,  he  was  sometimes  very  deliberate  in  his 
manner,  and  at  times  somewhat  dull  and  dry.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  called  upon  to  make  a  memorial 
address  in  behalf  of  a  departed  member  of  the  confer- 
ence. He  failed  to  take  fire  during  his  whole  dis- 
course. His  remarks  were  protracted  to  a  great 
length ;  and,  while  certainly  not  lacking  weight,  they 
fell  heavily  upon  a  wearied  audience.  *'  There,"  said 
Father  Taylor,  turning,  with  one  of  his  indescribable 
distortions  of  the  countenance,  to  a  neighbor,  ^'  that 
was  the  deadest  speech  over  a  dead  man  that  I  ever 
heard.  A  few  minutes  longer,  and  he  would  have 
been  the  death  of  Death  himself!  " 

Rev.  Mr.  B ,  although  not  himself  a  classical 

scholar,  was  a  cultivated  man,  and  very  much  in 
earnest  to  raise  the  standard  of  educational  require- 
ments for  membership  in  the  conference.  Once, 
while  he  was  chairman  of  the  examining  committee 
of  one  of  the  classes,  a  young  man  failed  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  trial  before  him.  His  piety  and  apparent 
success  in  preaching  were  urged  as  reasons  for  over- 
riding the  report  of  the  committee.    Mr.  B at 
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once  started  off  upon  an  e.  borate  speech,  defending 
the  course  of  the  committeey  and  deprecating  any 
measure  that  would  tend  to  lower  the  sentiment 
of  the  conference  upon  the  educational  question. 
Father  Taylor,  who  never  underrated  the  value  of 
solid  attainments  in  knowledge,  naturally  set  a  much 
higher  estimate  upon  happy  preaching  gifts  and  devout 
piety,  sat  near  him,  and  seriously  blunted  the  force 
of  his  arguments  by  his  most  expressive  and  readily- 
apprehended  grimaces.    Mr.  B closed  by  saying, 

that  he  feared  all  his  efforts  would  be  overwhdmed 
by  a  speech  from  Father  Taylor,  which  was  evidently 
forthcoming;  for  every  one  could  see  that  he  was 
loaded  to  the  muzzle,  and  would  explode  as  soon  as 
he  sat  down.  The  moment  Mr.  B  dropped  upon 
his  seat.  Father  Taylor  simply  remarked,  *I  never 
load  my  gun  to  the  muzzle  to  shoot  a  mosquito  I ' 
The  young  man  was  triumphantly  voted  in. 

During  the  memorable  antislavery  controversy  a 
respected  minister  of  the  New- York  Conference, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  a  pronounced  abolitionist, 
was  sent  to  Hunting^n,  Long  Island.  Some  of  his 
friends  thought  the  appointment  hardly  equal  to  his 
deserts.  Leroy  M.  Sunderland,  then  editing  ^The 
Watchman,'  said  he  had  been  sent  to  ^Dogtown' 
on  account  of  his  antislavery  sentiments.  For  this 
charge.  Bishop  Hedding,  who  presided  in  both  con- 
ferences, arraigned  Mr.  Sunderland  for  trial  in  the 
New-England  Conference,  to  which  he  belonged, 
meeting  that  year  in  Bennet  Street,  Boston.  During 
the  trial  it  came  to  the  bishop's  ears  that  Rev.  Mr. 
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Scadder,  then  an  eloquent  young  minister  who  was 
preaching  in  Boston,  was  a  native  of  Huntington, 
whereupon  he  was  called  upon  to  give  his  testimony 
as  to  the  character  of  the  place.  As  he  concluded 
his  statement,  referring  to  the  opprobrious  epithet 
of  Mr.  Sunderland,  Father  Taylor  convulsed  the 
conference  by  shouting,  "  Quite  a  pup  Unit  I  Can't 
they  send  us  more  of  them  ?  " 

When  this  same  Huntingtonian  was  married  to  a 
Boston  lady.  Father  Taylor  said  to  his  bride,  "  When 
the  church-members  in  the  stations  to  which  your 
husband  is  sent  say  they  trust  the  Lord  will  give  you 
souls  for  your  ministry,  say  to  them,  ^  We  can't  eat 
souls  I  and,  besides,  if  the  Lord  gives  us  them,  it  is  no 
thanks  to  you.' " 

A  preacher  complaining  of  severe  treatment  from 
an  editor.  Father  Taylor  said, "  When  mice  play  with 
lions  they  must  expect  to  get  scratched." 

He  was  particularly  earnest  and  fruitful  in  his  ap- 
peals for  worn-out  preachers.  No  such  burning  words 
of  pathos  and  sarcasm,  of  poetry  and  pith,  have  been 
heard  on  that  floor,  as  his  on  this  theme.  It  was 
in  these  burning  addresses  that  he  uttered  the  oft- 
quoted  words,  — 

**  They  were  moral  giants.  When  God  made  them, 
he  rolled  his  sleeves  up  to  the  arm-pits. 

*'  They  are  like  camels  bearing  precious  spices  and 
browsing  on  bitter  herbs. 

^^  They  deserved  to  be  carried  on  beds  of  down, 
their  horses  should  be  fed  on  golden  oats,  and  they 
on  preserved  diamonds." 
U 
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Well  did  Dr.  True  remark,  after  one  of  these  out- 
bursts of  sympathy  and  power,  ''The  almond-tree 
has  blossomed  to  its  topmost  branch.** 

He  sometimes  went  to  the  verge  of  propriety  under 
the  temptation  of  wit,  as,  for  instance :  When  Rev.  N. 
D.  George  had  written  his  excellent  work  on  Univer- 
salism,  he  wished  Father  Taylor  to  introduce  it  to  the 
New-England  Conference.  He  did  so;  and,  after 
eulogizing  the  work,  he  held  the  book  up  which  he 
had  in  his  hands,  and  said,  ''Here  it  is,  brethren. 
Universalism,  by  George  !  '* 

At  the  Providence  Conference,  when  some  one  was 
depreciating  the  sailors,  he  indignantly  burst  forth, 
'"Sailors  ignorant  I'  Sailors  know  every  thing.  They 
grasp  the  world  in  their  hand  like  an  orange !  ** 

Of  like  boldness  of  metaphor  was  his  remark  on 
another  occasion.  When  he  would  lift  the  audience 
and  the  enterprise  up  to  a  lofty  level,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Grasp  the  poles  in  both  hands,  and  shake  the  uni- 
verse 1 " 

Of  his  sermons  before  the  conferences  we  have 
few  remains.  Rev.  J.  B.  Wakely,  D.D.,  funiishes 
some  memorabilia  of  one  in  New-York  City. 

"  About  the  year  1837  he  attended  the  New-York 
Conference,  and  preached  during  the  conference  on  a 
Sunday  evening  in  the  Mariners'  Church  in  Roosevelt 
Street,  which  was  then  and  for  many  yeara  a  great 
institution.  Rev.  Henry  Chase  was  the  popular  pas- 
tor. He  was  a  man  of  great  beauty,  a  fine  scholar, 
and  something  of  a  poet.  He  was  unboundedly  pop- 
ular  especially  with  seamen.    He  understood  their 
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character,  their  nautical  phrases,  and  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  them. 

**  A  drunken  sailor  came  reeling  into  his  church  one 
day,  and  the  sailors  all  looked  at  him  instead  of  at 
Mr.  Chase.  He  stopped  preaching  as  he  saw  he  had 
not  the  attention  of  the  audience.  The  drunken 
sailor  threw  himself  into  a  seat,  and  looking  up  at 
the  pulpit,  and  knowing  the  preacher  had  stopped  on 
his  account,  said,  *  Mr.  Chase,  you  can  go  on  now.' 
Mr.  Chase  replied,  '  I  will,  shipmate,  for  I  perceive 
you  have  got  anchored.' 

*^  Mr.  Chase  married  more  people  than  any  minister 
in  New  York.  When  he  was  dying,  several  carriages 
drove  up  with  persons  coming  for  this  purpose.  He 
performed  this  service  for  not  only  seamen,  but  lands- 
men. He  married  ten  thousand  couples.  He  and 
Father  Taylor  were  very  intimate,  and  the  latter  was 
often  his  guest  when  in  New  York. 

*•  I  was  with  him  when  he  was  dying.  A  woman, 
poorly  clad,  came  into  the  room,  and  looked  at  him  for 
some  time ;  and,  in  leaving,  she  wept  and  kissed  his 
right  hand,  which  lay  palsied  by  his  side.  Some 
months  after  I  met  her,  and  I  inquired  why  she  kissed 
Mr.  Chase's  hand.  She  said  that  hand  had  been 
open  to  supply  her  wants  in  llie  midst  of  poverty  ; 
that  hand  liad  wiped  the  tear  from  her  cheeks,  and 
thorerore  she  kissed  it. 

**  At  the  conference  spoken  of,  on  Sunday  evening, 
Father  Taylor  preached  in  his  church  to  crowds. 
Over  a  hundred  preachers  were  present.  He  preached 
from  the  text,  Matt.  iv.  16  :  ^  The  people  wliich  sat  in 
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darkness  saw  great  light ;  and  to  them  which  sat  in 
the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  up.* 

•«  In  his  introduction  he  said,  that,  *  no  matter  to 
whom  else  the  text  refers,  it  is  applicable  to  my 
tribe,  —  sailors.'  He  dwelt  on  the  context.  ^  Tlie 
land  of  Zabulon,  and  the  land  of  Nephthalim,  by  the 
way  of  the  «ea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galileo  of  the  Gen* 
tiles.' 

^^  He  noticed,  first,  the  former  state  of  the  seamen, 
—  their  wretched  condition.  They  ^  satin  darkness,' 
said  he,  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  ;  they  ^  walked  in  dark- 
ness,' groping  about  in  hope  of  some  relief ;  but  now 
they  are  sitting  down  in  a  hopeless  condition,  do* 
spairing  of  any  relief. 

^^  Second,  he  showed  their  dangerous  condition. 
They  were  in  the  *  region  and  shadow  of  death.' 
Death  was  so  near  them  they  could  see  his  shadow. 
This  figure  expressed  imminent  danger.  Then  he 
went  on  to  show  how  little  the  sailor  was  then 
thought  of :  nothing  could  be  done  for  *  poor  Jack.* 
Said  he,  ^  They  would  send  out  their  missionaries  and 
go  on  board  the  vessel  before  it  sailed ;  and  go  into 
the  cabin,  and  pray  for  the  missionaries ;  then  pray  for 
the  captain  and  mate,  and  offer  no  prayer  for  the 
sailors.  They  forgot  to  put  any  salt  in  the  forecastle. 
Dark,  dark,  very  dark  1  I  remember  when  you  kept 
a  man  at  the  door  of  your  churches  to  shut  out  those 
who  wore  a  tarpaulin  hat  and  a  blue  jacket.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  a  sailor-boy,  and  I  had  to  run  the  gaimt- 
let  to  get  into  your  churches.  Well,  they  might  Ai 
down  in  darkness, — in  the  darkness  of  despair.' 
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*^  *  Why,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  of  con- 
verting the  world  without  the  help  of  sailors.  Yon 
might  as  well  think  of  melting  a  mountain  of  ioe  with  a 
moonlieam,  or  think  of  heating  an  oven  with  snowballs ; 
but  get  tlie  sailor  converted,  and  he  is  off  from  one 
port  to  another,  as  if  you  had  put  spurs  to  lightning.' 

*^  Tears  flowed  freely,  and  the  audience  was  charmed 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  far-famed  sailor-preacher  from 
Boston. 

**  There  was  a  meeting  held  in  St.  Paul's  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Bethel  ship, where  Pastor  Hedstrom  has 
been  so  useful.  Pastor  Hedstrom  made  the  first 
address.  He  was  longer  than  Father  Taylor  thought 
he  ought  to  have  been.  So  when  he  was  introduced 
at  a  late  hour  to  make  his  address,  he  said,  ^  At  this 
hour  what  do  you  expect  of  me,  after  Pastor  Hed- 
strom has  occupied  so  much  time,  who  is  as  selfish  as 
a  whale,  who  takes  in  a  tun  of  herrings  before  break- 
fast?'" 

He  was  elected  to  the  General  Conference  that  sat 
in  Boston  in  1852,  but  took  no  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions. His  visit  to  the  one  that  assembled  at  BufEedo 
in  1860  is  marked  by  a  speech  of  his  on  an  excursion 
of  the  conference  to  Niagara,  that  is  given  in  *^  The 
Daily  Christian  Advocate,"  published  during  its  ses- 
sions, and  that  gives  some  impression  of  liis  vividness, 
though  not  as  sustained  or  as  remarkable  in  especial 
flights  as  some  of  his  Bethel  efforts. 

*^  Ladies  and  Gbntlbmbn, — You  have  had  your 
applause,  but  you  have  not  had  your  speech.    I  have 
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the  disposition,  but  have  net  the  voice  or  strength, 
to  address  you  at  much  length  to-day.  If  I  speak 
now,  it  will  be  to  keep  up  a  custom  I  learned  in  my 
boyhood.  I  learned  then  to  obey,  and  shall  continue 
to  do  so  to  the  last  of  my  life,  unless  something 
wrong  is  demanded  of  me.  We  are  to-day  an  extraor- 
dinary company,  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
This  is  one  of  the  meetings  that  we  shall  have  once, 
and  it  will  never  occur  again.  In  this  Republic,  once 
in  four  years,  the  nation  comes  together ;  and  this  is 
the  religious  Republic  of  ours,  composed  of  the  men 
who  play  between  heaven  and  earth,  —  the  noblest 
class  of  beings  that  Gk>d  has  made.  Angels  are  but  the 
shadows  of  the  ministers  of  the  New  Testament: 
that  is,  if  they  are  true  ministers.  Gk>d  pity  them 
if  they  are  in  disguise ! 

^^  We  are  hero  to  visit  Niagara,  the  existence  of 
which  is  disbelieved  in  many  countries.  Many  have 
travelled  far  to  visit  it.  We  have  come  together  an 
extraordinary  company,  and  we  are  here  to  look  at 
Niagara.  What  does  it  represent?  What  does  it 
resemble?  Does  it  not  resemble  our  country, — 
our  vast,  immeasurable,  unconquerable,  inexplicable 
country  ?     [Applause.'] 

**  After  you  have  said  Niagara,  all  that  you  may 
say  is  but  the  echo.  It  remains  Niagara,  and  will 
roll  and  tumble  and  foam  and  play  and  sport  till  the 
last  trumpet  shall  sound.  It  will  remain  Niagara 
whether  you  are  friends  or  foes.  So  with  this  couu- 
tiy.  It  is  the  greatest  Grod  ever  gave  to  man  ;  for 
Adam  never  had  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  and,  if  he  had: 
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he  could  not  have  managed  it.  [Laughter.']  It  is 
our  own.  God  reserved  it  for  us,  and  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  it  in  all  the  world  besides.  I  have 
travelled  far,  and  liavo  seen  the  best  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  all  this  world,  and  there  is  but  one  United 
States  of  America  in  the  world.     [Great  applatise.'] 

•*  Let  me  see  if  I  can  find  some  Far  Westerners  or 
Southerners  here.  We  have  a  great  country,  and  we 
have,  connected  with  that  country,  a  great  New  Eng- 
land,—  free,  geuerous,  daring,  fearless,  untiring, 
knowing  no  stopping-place.  If  she  sets  out  for  the 
moon,  she  will  kiss  the  queen  before  she  stops. 
[Laughter  and  cheen.'] 

^*  Niagara  is  like  our  gospel.  It  never  freezes  in 
Winter  nor  dries  up  in  dog-days.  You  never  need  to 
come  and  go  away  with  a  dry  bucket ;  and,  if  you 
have  never  learned  to  swim,  you  liad  better  let  her 
alone.     [Applause,'] 

^*  Our  gospel  is  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the 
world ;  for  God  has  sent  it  into  this  world,  and  here 
are  —  look  herey  Gabriel  !  —  here  are  vast  congrega- 
tions of  ministers  of  Christ  who  are  sent  to  save  the 
world.  It  is  powerful  as  Niagara  I  Tou  caimot  go 
up  —  you  must  go  down  with  the  tide,  till  all  iniquity 
is  removed,  and  the  world  is  Siived.  Here  are  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  They  have  come  liere  in 
theii-  great  American  Congress,  to  look  over  the 
Church,  to  speak  kind  to  her  and  lift  her  up.  Oh, 
you  will  never  find  the  match  of  our  gospel  I  New 
England  —  I  don't  know  much  about  the  West.  I 
am  at  school  yet ;  for  I  am  only  a  school-boy —  I  have 
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been  in  New  England  only  fifty  years  ILaughter]^ 
—  New  England  for  contrivances,  for  railroads,  and 
steamboats,  to  puff  and  go  and  jump.  If  she  does 
live  in  a  cold  region,  she  is  not  touched  by  icicles 
or  frost.  Her  merchants  are  nobles  and  princes, 
therefore  her  men  are  great.  Her  engineers  are  no- 
bles. Her  presidents  are  kings, — benevolent,  noble, 
brotherly. 

*^  They  have  called  us  here  to  congratulate  us,  be- 
lieving that  we  are  friends ;  that  we  come  with  the 
olive-branch,  loving  the  country.  The  country  has 
confidence  in  us,  and  we  believe  we  have  influence 
with  the  people.  We  take  them  by  the  ear  when  we 
please.  We  make  them  cry  when  we  please,  and 
laugh  when  we  please,  if  wo  are  only  full  of  the 
matter.  God  has  sent  us  to  delight  the  world,  there- 
fore he  has  put  the  key  in  our  pockets,  that  every 
minister  of  Christ  may  play  the  tune  of  repentance 
and  faith,  and  lead  men  to  God.  He  has  lions  to 
shake  the  cane-brakes.  There  are  some  lions  here ; 
and  here  is  one  right  before  me.  God  bless  tlie  old 
hero,  Cart^vl•ight  1  Ho  lias  friglitcncd  the  wolves, 
and  made  the  Devil  tremble.  May  he  live  till  the 
last  enemy  of  the  republic  is  dead,  the  last  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  gospel  is  removed,  and  the 
last  sinner  is  converted  ! 

"  God  bless  the  East  1  God  bless  the  West !  God 
bless  the  North  I  God  bless  the  South !  And  oh 
for  a  gulf  as  deep  as  from  here  to  Sirius,  where  all 
bickering  and  dissension  and  hair-splitting  shall  be 
forever  buried  !     [Loud  applauseJ] 
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**  Let  us  have  a  funeral  first,  and  then  a  rejoicing. 
Buiy  the  dead  and  open  the  prisons.  Throw  wide 
the  gates,  and  take  the  longitude  off  your  fietces 
[^Lav{jihter.']  No  quibbling  and  hair-splitting  breth- 
ren. Webster  said  once,  *  The  country  is  tumbling 
to  its  ruin.  Try  to  hold  it  up.'  God  give  you  con- 
viction till  you  do  right.  Will  you  go  away  from 
this  place,  and  have  dissension?  Let  us  have  a 
peace.  We  have  eaten  together.  The  ancient  rob- 
ber, though  he  might  fiud  a  jewel,  he  would  not 
keep  it,  if  he  had  eaten  with  the  owner.  He  called 
it  the  covenant  of  salt.  And  if  you  are  not  now  in 
a  covenant,  you  are  all  hypocrites.  Let  us  have 
none  of  you  shooting  squibs  to-morrow.  Brethren, 
you  have  signed  a  covenant;  if  you  have,  I  will 
hold  you  to  it.  I  hope  you  will  not  dabble  with 
any  thing  but  the  gospel.  Lord  save  the  Church  I 
She  is  drooping  and  dwindling,  and  many  have  got 
the  quinsy  and  bronchitis ;  and  a  good  shout  would 
frighten  them  like  so  many  quails.  God  bring  back 
the  power  1  Father  Cartwright,  a  Chinese  philoso- 
pher has  said  that  every  gray  hair  on  a  man's  head 
has  a  spring  of  water  at  the  root  of  it.  May  God 
help  you  to  fill  the  world  with  righteousness  and 
peace !  " 

Peter  Cartwright's  answer  is  imperfectly  given  as 
follows :  — 

*^  This  is  what  they  call  in  the  West  taking  a  snap 
judgment  on  a  man.  When  Father  Taylor  was 
speaking,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  a  remark  made 
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by  a  foreign  lady,  who  visited  this  country  a  few  yeara 
ago.  She  said  there  were  but  two  cataracts  in  the 
United  States,  —  Niagara  and  Father  Taylor ;  and  I 
verily  believe  it.  {^Latighter  and  applauteJ]  I  mean 
to  detain  you  but  a  few  moments,  but  I  am  amazed 
at  the  ideas  of  Father  Taylor  about  New  England. 
I  would  bear  his  expenses  over  the  mountains  and 
tlirough  the  West  to  infuse  into  his  head  some 
knowledge  of  that  great  world  out  there.  New 
England  is  but  a  pea-patch  compared  to  the  West ; 
and,  if  he  could  explore  that  country,  why  then,  if 
he  could  get  so  eloquent  over  New  England,  over  the 
West  he  would  get  so  eloquent  that  he  would  aston- 
ish the  nation.  I  know  the  sun  rises  in  the  East; 
but  it  does  not  stay  there  long,  and  they  have  the 
sun,  moon,  and  seven  stars  in  the  West.  [Latighter.'] 
They  have  a  world  there. 

^^I  cannot  illustrate  the  matter  better  than  by 
a  description  a  man  gave  me  of  his  farm  in  New 
England.  He  said  he  had  about  two  acres  and  three 
quarters  of  land.  He  had  three  pigs  and  four  chick- 
ens ;  and  he  raised  on  this  great  farm  so  many  peas, 
oats,  and  potatoes,  that,  after  supporting  his  wife 
and  his  wife's  mother,  he  cleared  from  it  one  hun- 
dred dollars  I  [Renewed  laughter.']  Why,  sir,  in  the 
West  we  would  hardly  make  a  pig-pen  of  such  a  farm 
as  that.  Wo  have  from  one  to  two  thousand  acres 
in  cultivation  on  our  farms.  Brother  Taylor  spoke 
of  the  excellencies  of  the  New-Englanders.  He  said 
they  were  a  great  people,  a  mighty  people ;  but  I 
must  tell  how  they  served  me,  when  I  was  there  at 
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the  General  Conference  in  Boston.  They  had  told 
me  that  in  the  West  we  had  nothing  but  rene- 
gades from  the  East,  but,  if  I  would  go  there,  they 
would  show  me  a  real  green,  live  Yankee. 

^*I  preached  in  one  of  their  churches,  and  was 
afterwards  introduced  to  the  audience,  one  of  whom 
said,  *  This  is  not  Peter  Cartwright  from  the  West ; 
is  it? '  and,  on  being  answered  affirmatively,  he  said, 
*  You  have  fallen  far  below  my  expectations,  sir  I ' 
to  which  I  replied  that  I  could  give  them  ideas,  but 
could  not  give  them  capacity  to  understand  them. 

**I  reported  myself  to  Mr.  Cummings  next  day, 
and  said,  *  Do  not  give  me  any  more  appointments  in 
Boston,  for  their  education  is  run  mad,  and  they  are 
stark,  natural  fools.'  He  laughed  at  me  significantly, 
and  said,  *  You  don't  understand  it.'  —  *  Well,'  said  I, 
*'  as  you  are  a  graduate  of  a  college,  I  expect  j/ou  do, 
but  I  understand  enough  to  satisfy  me.'  Right  in 
the  midst  of  this  Father  Taylor  came  up  and  insisted 
that  I  should  go  to  the  Bethel  Church  and  preach. 
He  said  that  Dr.  Akers  and  John  F.  Wright  had 
both  attempted  to  preach  there,  and  had  failed,  and  I 
was  the  forlorn  hope  to  redeem  the  character  of  the 
Western  preachers.  I  knew  Akers  to  be  a  profound 
preacher,  and  that  Wright  was  hard  to  be  beat ;  and, 
thought  I,  *  if  I  am  the  forlorn  hope,  the  great  West 
is  gone,  lock,  stock,  and  baiTel.'  But  I  put  myself 
upon  my  dignity,  and  told  them  I  hoped  they  would 
give  themselves  no  uneasiness,  for  I  had  preached  to 
their  betters  many  a  time ;  but  I  confess  I  did  not 
know  how  a  modest  man  like  myself  could  preach. 
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with  their  old  wooden  god  up  there,  groaning  and 
bellowing  like  a  dying  prairie  bull,  and  the  people 
turning  their  faces  to  the  choir  and  their  backs  upon 
the  minister,  leaving  him  to  count  his  fingers ;  and 
then,  when  he  said,  *  Let  u%  pray^^  they  all  turned 
round  and  sat  down. 

"I  told  Father  Taylor  if  he  would  allow  me  to 
regulate  the  congregation,  I  would  preach ;  to  which 
he  consented.  When  I  got  there,  I  told  the  people 
I  was  going  to  give  them  a  real  Western  meeting ;  so 
I  requested  the  choir  to  let  that  old  wooden  banjo 
alone,  and  I  would  line  my  hymns,  and,  if  they  turned 
their  backs  on  me,  I  would  turn  my  back  on  them. 
I  wanted  them  all  to  sing :  I  never  intended  to  go  to 
heaven  by  proxy,  nor  have  some  one  else  to  do  my 
singing  and  praying  for  me." 

The  narrative  concludes  abruptly ;  but,  it  is  said, 
he  carried  out  his  threat,  and  rebuked  the  irrever- 
ence, as  he  deemed  it,  of  his  congregation,  by  turn- 
ing his  back  to  the  audience,  and  reading  his  second 
hymn,  facing  the  wall.  They  deserved  the  rebuke 
which  was  so  aptly  if  rudely  administered,  though  we 
fear  they  did  not  profit  by  it  as  he  desired. 

To  his  latest  hours  Father  Taylor  cherished  the 
fondest  love  for  his  conference.  Almost  to  the  last, 
he  was  present  at  its  sessions.  His  form  grew  bowed, 
his  step  feeble,  his  voice  lost  its  volume,  and  could 
scarcely  be  heard ;  but  still  he  lingered  where  he 
had  won  his  many  trophies,  and  rejoiced  in  the  smile 
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and  grasp  of  his  beloved  co-laborers  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord. 

It  was  meet  that  he  should  go  up  on  high  during 
the  session  of  his  conference ;  that  despatches  should 
come  from  his  dying-bed  to  its  listening  hearts ;  that 
prayers  for  the  peaceful  passage  of  his  soul  should  be 
poured  forth  by  his  comrades  in  years  and  arms,  and 
that  the  first  prayers  and  resolves  his  death  called 
forth  should  be  made  by  this  body,  among  whom, 
for  over  fifty  years,  he  had  moved  a  shining  spirit  of 
power  and  love. 


IIII. 

m  CAMP-MESTING. 

Why  IM  lo?«d  tiM  OnihMattlBf . --Hts  nrit  Senrnm  tlier«.--.ia  Mtau  Ibr 
VortjTMn.— Qoliiff  to  see  Puil,Mid  leun  Um  Blt^elld  of  htoMMalaff.  * 
DIaiDf  op  a  BaolalideHi  Hope.— No  Mothor^ii-lmw  beforo  a  MoUmt.— 
Ulf  SSeol  la  Uila  Work.— 8lunen'  Joyt  aud  Olirtttlaat'  Sorrowt  alike  Ibr  a 
8MW0B.— Can't  steal  the  Unohpln  firoiii  tlie  Lord's  Chariot.— AaroB*k 
Bod  geCtInf  hungry,  and  eating  up  Its  RlYab.— The  Origia  of  Keithea 
Campground.— lU  flmt  ttermoa.— A  Fire  thatwIU  last.— Caaing  the 
DevU.— A  Wreitle  with  one  of  hit  Obildren.— Taking  up  a  Mew  Uir%,  — 
Gabriel  and  a  Ooaoh  and  Vonr.- Owing  the  Deril  a  Hypoflrlte,  and  pay^ 
ing  or  oheating  hint.- Hia  Aniearanoe  at  Bastham.— His  last  Visit  to  a 
Camp-Oround. 

A  GENIUS  like  his  found  especial  delight  in  the 
camp-meeting.  Its  freedom  from  restraint,  its 
communion  with  Nature,  the  exhilaration  of  opposi- 
tion, its  largeness  of  life,  where  every  noble  impulse 
is  itself  ennobled,  all  combined  to  make  him  an 
ardent  lover  of  its  services.  Almost  his  first  pulpit 
triumphs  were  on  this  field ;  and,  to  his  last  days,  he 
cherished  a  warm  attachment  for  its  altars. 

He  began  this  life  with  the  beginning  of  his  min- 
istry. The  first  year  of  Iiis  Saugus  histoiy,  he  is  off 
in  Connecticut,  attending  a  camp-meeting,  and  as- 
tonishing the  people  by  his  wit  and  eloquence. 

In  1816,  he  attended  a  camp-meeting  at  East  Hart- 
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ford,  pxobably  on  his  peddler^s  cart.  He  preached  a 
very  remarkable  sermon  on  the  text,  **  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years,"  —  a  text 
as  remarkable  for  its  felicity  of  fitness  as  any  sermon 
could  be.  Tlie  discourse  made  a  great  sensation  and 
impression  on  the  meeting ;  so  that  it  was  the  con- 
stant theme  of  remark,  as  they  met  each  other,  **  Have 
you  liad  any  manna  to-day  ?  " 

In  1817,  he  preached  at  the  same  place  on,  **  Come 
thou  with  us,"  crying  out,  *•  You  Hobab,  come  with 
us  ;  we  are  going  to  a  holy  land  I " 

These  two  sermons  typified  his  future  career.  He 
**  ate  manna  "  for  over  forty  years,  and  has  reached 
"  the  holy  land." 

At  this  same  camp-meeting  (1817),  he  uttered 
another  remembered  word.  In  preaching  on  Phil, 
iv.  19,  "  But  my  God  shall  supply  all  your  need  ac- 
cording to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus,"  he 
said  he  should  ^^  not  spend  time  in  introductory  re- 
marks, as  a  hungry  man  would  not  spend  half  an  hour 
whetting  his  knife  and  fork  before  he  began  to  eat." 

**  My  God  will  supply  all,  not  a  part,  of  your 
need,"  he  said.  ^^Tliis  means  sanctification.  Is  it 
needed  ?  If  it  is,  it  will  be  supplied.  But  the  ob- 
jector might  say,  tlie  apostle  did  not  mean  sanctifica- 
tion. I  think  he  did.  I  am  going  to  see  Paul  one 
of  these  days,  and  I  will  ask  him ;  and  I  believe  he 
will  tell  me  that  it  was  the  very  but-end  of  his  mean- 
ing. Now,  if  you  will  tell  me  how  rich  God  is  in 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus,  I  will  tell  you  what  the  Chria« 
tian  may  enjoy." 
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A  year  or  two  later,  at  a  camp-meeting,  describing 
the  backslider,  he  said,  ^^  I  would  rather  dig  up  a 
well  than  dig  up  his  hope." 

At  another  meeting,  advising  young  converts  to  join 
the  Church,  and  seeking  to  warn  them  against  pros- 
elyters,  who  were  then  exceedingly  busy  and  success- 
ful with  Methodist  converts,  he  said,  ^'  If  you  don't 
want  a  mother-in-law,  go  home  and  join  the  Church 
that  bore  you.'* 

He  ranged  through  Connecticut  for  several  years 
in  this  delightful  service.  He  was  then  in  the  height 
of  his  youthful  popularity  and  power,  exceedingly 
faithful,  going  from  tent  to  tent,  exhorting,  praying, 
singing,  with  ceaseless  ardor.  The  zeal  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  was  eating  him  up ;  but,  like  the  burn- 
ing bush,  he  was  not  consumed  by  the  passion  for 
Christ  and  souls  which  inflamed  him.  Crowds  fol- 
lowed him  as  he  moved  around  the  ground.  The 
young  Christians  hung  on  his  lips  with  untiring  de- 
votion. He  was  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Summerfield  did  not  surpass  him  in  warmth  or  energy 
or  pathos  or  power.  He  was  far  below  him  in  keen 
wit  and  imagery. 

In  one  of  these  meetings,  he  preached  on  the  wai 
between  Christ  and  Belial.  Ho  strode  up  and  down 
the  platform,  driving  the  enemies  of  Christ  far  over 
the  horizon  with  the  magic  wand  of  his  imagination, 
and  setting  his  audience  in  a  whirl  of  excitement 
over  his  remarkable  power  of  military  description. 

On  another  occasion,  preaching  on  Moses  ^*  choosing 
rather  to  suffer  afiBiction  with  the  people  of  Otod  than 
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to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season/*  he  dwelt 
on  the  last  point  first, — the  pleasures  of  sin.  He  said, 
*^  Sinners,  you  Iiave  your  fine  horses  and  farms  and 
houses ;  but  it  is  for  a  season.  You  delight  in  your 
nifllcd  bosoms,  and  gay  apparel,  and  gilt  ornaments; 
but  it  is  —  for  a  season.  You  indulge  in  your  un- 
holy appetites  and  passions,  running  riot  in  pleas- 
urable sin ;  but  it  is  —  for  a  season,  —  for  a  season  1 " 
Having  rung  these  solemn  changes  for  some  time, 
until  the  audience  was  greatly  affected,  he  turned  to 
the  Christian  side  of  the  parallel,  —  suffering  aflSic- 
tion  with  the  people  of  God.  "You  are  despised 
of  your  rich  and  sinful  neighbors ;  but  it  is  for  a  sea- 
son. You  are  hated  and  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness' sake ;  but  it  is  —  for  a  season.  You  are  cast 
out  as  evil,  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men :  it  is  only 
for  a  season,  —  for  a  season  I  "  Tears  fell  profusely, 
and  groat  sobbing  and  rejoicing  testified  to  the  won- 
drous power  of  the  man  of  God. 

When  the  roughs  had  been  troubling  a  meeting 
with  their  mischief,  and,  among  other  misdeeds,  cut 
harnesses  and  stole  linchpins,  Father  Taylor  broke 
upon  them  from  the  stand,  by  exclaiming,  "  Jesus 
Christ  rides  in  a  golden  chariot.  You  can't  steal  the 
linchpin  out  of  his  wagon." 

Preaching  on  Aaron's  rod  becoming  a  serpent,  and 
swallowing  up  the  others,  he  said,  "  His  serpent,  being 
hungry,  ate  'em  up,  and  made  a  breakfast  of  them  all." 

In  1827,  at  the  camp-meeting  held  on  Martha's 
Viucyard,  while  speaking  of  the  privileges  of  the 
followers  of  Christ,  he  said,  "  Some,  when  they  wor- 
15 
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ship  God,  stand  at  an  awful  distance,  and,  covering 
their  faces,  cry,  ^^  Jehovah."  But  it  is  our  blessed 
privilege  to  draw  near,  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  lov- 
ingly say,  *  Abba^  Father :  my  Lord  and  my  God.' " 
The  hearty  ^^  amens  "  and  shouts  of  ^*  glory"  attested 
the  agreement  of  his  brethren  in  this  experience. 

His  chief  place  of  camp-meeting  life  and  joy  was 
Eastham,  for  nearly  half  a  century  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  most  successful  of  camp-grounds.  The 
venerable  Isaac  Jennison,  now  over  eighty  years  old, 
thus  describes  its  origin,  which  occurred  at  Wellfleet, 
three  or  four  miles  below  where  it  was  soon  after 
located :  — 

^^  Some  thirty  or  more  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Boston,  with  seven  ministers,  left  in  a  small 
packet  for  Wellfleet,  to  hold  a  camp-meeting  there, 
about  twelve  o'clock  sabbath  night,  Aug.  9, 1819. 
While  passing  the  Boston  Light,  a  fearful  thunder- 
cloud overtook  us.  The  lightning  and  rain  exceeded 
any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard.  It  caused  much 
confusion  among  the  passengera;  some  shouting,  some 
praying  and  crying  for  mercy.  The  lightning  struck 
the  mast ;  and  the  captain,  standing  near  it,  was  strick- 
en to  the  deck  unhurt.    No  one  was  seriously  injured. 

"The  remainder  of  our  passage  was  pleasant. 
When  we  reached  the  shore,  we  found  a  lot  of  lum- 
ber (Icstinod  to  build  the  seats  for  the  mooting,  but 
no  men  nor  teams  to  convey  it  to  the  place  of  wor- 
ship. Taking  it  on  our  shoulders,  we  climbed  the 
sandbank,  carrying  it  fifteen  or  more  rods  to  the 
grove.     When  we  had  done  this  heavy  job,  Brother 
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Taylor,  puttiog  a  half-dollar  in  my  hand,  said,  *  Take 
it,  and  go  to  work  putting  up  the  seats,'  taking  hold 
with  me  in  his  usual  way  of  doing  every  thing.  At  it 
we  all  went ;  and  by  night  our  seats  and  all  were  ready 
for  Uio  first  cainp-incoling  on  tlio  CajK).  By  this  time 
we  all  were  very  tired;  and,  a  few  prayers  being 
offered,  all  rested  in  our  few  small  tents  very  happily. 

^^  Tuesday  morning,  Aug.  10,  1819,  the  opening 
services  of  this  first  meeting  were  oonduoted  by  our 
now  venerable  brother,  Benjamin  R.  Hoyt.  One  item 
in  his  remarks  I  shall  never  forget.  Said  he,  *  We 
don't  want  a  fire  kindled  from  shavings,  that  will  soon 
go  out,  but  a  fire  from  solid  wood,  that  will  last.* 
This  was  fuUy  realized  then  and  since,  not  on  the 
Cape  only,  but  more  or  less  at  the  Vineyard,  HamQ« 
ton,  and  many  other  parts  of  New  England. 

**  Brother  Taylor,  who  was  one  of  the  seven,  preached 
a  remarkable  sermon  on  the  character  of  Naaman  the 
leper.  In  his  introduction,  he  described  the  little 
maid  in  Naamau's  family.  In  glowing  terms  he 
presented  him  in  his  splendid  chariot,  with  his 
fine  horses,  and  their  gilded  harnesses,  driven  by 
his  servant  to  the  door  of  the  old  prophet,  calling 
him  to  come  out  and  pass  his  hand  over  him  and 
heal  him;  how,  when  he  was  ordered  to  go  dip 
himself  in  Jordan,  he  turned  away  in  a  rage.  He 
so  described  his  comiug  up  &om  the  river,  that  we 
could  almost  ciee  the  healed  man  as  the  water  dripped 
from  him.    All  this  was  done  in  his  best  style. 

^*  The  names  of  the  seven  ministers,  who  went  from 
Boston  in  company  with  the  members  of  the  Church, 
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are  Timoihy  Morritt,  Benjamin  R.  Hoyt,  Bartholo* 
mew  Otheman,  Wilbur  Fisk,  Samuel  Snowden,  Ed- 
ward T.  Taylor,  and  Isaac  Jennison.  Three  of  ua 
only  remain,  —  Hoyt,  Otbeman,  and  Jennison,  and 
we  feel  we  are 

'  BroBhing  the  dews  on  Jordan's  banks : 
The  crossing  must  be  near.' 

When  we  compare  the  present  state  of  the  Church 
with  its  wealth  and  means  of  doing  good,  we  should 
be  humble  and  thankful.  Our  camp-grounds  are  not, 
as  that  at  Wellfleet,  without  seats,  or  preacher*R 
stand,  or  tents.  Now  all  these  are  made  ready,  with 
beautiful  cottages  and  other  accommodations.  In 
Tiew  of  all  this,  we,  with  hearts  filled  with  love  to 
God  and  man,  like  our  fathers,  should  go  to  save  souls 
by  thousands.  Then  wiU  these  meetings  be  crowned 
with  Pentecostal  fire." 

At  a  camp-meeting  at  Sandwich,  a  company  of 
men  were  making  disturbance,  and  he  had  been  ur- 
ging them  fi'om  the  stand  to  behave.  They  gave  no 
heed  to  his  remarks.  He  then  took  up  his  cane,  and 
started  for  them,  saying,  **  Well,  if  I  can't  get  the 
Devil  out  of  you  in  any  other  way,  I  will  cane  him 
out."    All  was  quiet  at  once. 

The  meetings  of  those  days  were  not  only  dis- 
turbed during  their  sessions  by  lewd  fellows  of  the 
baser  sort,  but  even  in  Boston,  before  they  left  the 
wharf,  they  were  subject  to  mob  violence.  As  late 
as  1830,  when  the  passengers  were  coming  aboard, 
the  rouglis  of  the  city  came  howling  around  the  ves< 
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Bel,  and  making  all  manner  of  riotous  disturbance. 
Father  Taylor  appeared  to  the  lescue.  His  pres- 
ence charmed  them;  and  as  he  prayed  that  when 
^^we  return  we  may  meet  tliem  walking  the 
streets,  praising  God,'' they  were  stilled  into  silence 
and  awe. 

He  tried  a  rougher  way  in  a  Connecticut  meeting, 
in  1835.  The  ungodly  made  many  attempts  to  dis- 
turb the  worshippers.  Officers  of  the  law  could  not, 
or,  at  least,  they  did  not,  maintain  order.  The  pre- 
siding elder  called  for  volunteers  to  go  out  and  arrest 
the  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Father  Taylor  and  Lewis 
Bates  volunteered,  and  went  just  outside  of  the  cir- 
cle where  the  ringleader  of  the  lawless  band  proposed 
to  match  himself  against  any  man  the  meeting  would 
produce.  Taylor  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  camp-meet- 
ing, and,  pointing  to  Father  Bates,  said,  ^^  There  is 
your  man."  Father  Bates  was  in  his  prime, — a  large, 
muscular  man.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the 
InJd  rowdy  gnisped  the  minister  by  the  collar ;  but 
the  next  moment  he  was  in  the  dust,  at  the  mercy  of 
his  opponent.  His  comrades  came  to  his  rescue  ;  but 
Father  Taylor  interfered,  saying,  that,  if  they  did  not 
stand  back,  he  would  "  open  a  whole  broadside  upon 
them."  The  fallen  leader  was  conquered ;  and  Mr. 
Bales  said,  '^  that  if  he  would  repeat  a  pi-ayer  after 
him,  and  promise  good  behavior  for  the  future,  he 
would  let  him  go."  He  at  last  complied.  Rising  to 
his  feet,  he  and  his  followers  marched  off,  while  Tay< 
lor  and  Bates  sang  the  doxology,  — 

**  Praise  God,  from  whom  ail  blessings  flow.** 
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He  was  not  very  quiet  and  orderly  himself  in  these 
days  of  his  strength,  as  this  incident  shows :  — 

At  one  of  the  old  Eastham  camp-meetings,  on 
the  last  night  of  the  feast,  at  a  late  hour,  when  all 
religious  exercises  in  the  tents  had  ceased,  and  the 
people  generally  had  retired  to  rest,  a  happy  band, 
led  on  by  Fatiier  Snowden,  had  gatliered  at  the 
centre  of  the  encampment,  and  were  giving  expres- 
sion to  their  experiences  in  peculiar  songs  of  praise, 
one  of  which  had  for  its  chorus,  ^^  We^Ufeed  on  miUt 
and  h<mey^^^  ftc.  This  was  a  new  ditty,  and,  being  a 
great  favorite,  had  already  been  repeated  several 
times  on  this  occasion,  when  tlio  preachers,  who  could 
no  longer  sleep,  sent  out  Father  Taylor  to  have  thorn 
refrain.  He  accordingly  adjusted  himself  for  the 
task,  but  was  no  sooner  in  their  midst  than  his  voice 
was  heard,  not  in  quelling,  but  in  leading  off  the  song 
with  characteristic  gusto.  Father  Sanborn  then 
mounted  the  stand,  and  gravely  entreated  the  com- 
pany to  forbear,  and  let  the  ground  bo  quiet.  This 
being  ineffectual,  he  again  begged  them  to  listen, 
saying,  that,  if  they  must  continue,  he  hoped  they 
would  change  their  diet  for  some  of  the  old  wines, 
which  were  better.  '*  Not  so,"  said  Father  Taylor. 
"  We  have  just  taken  up  a  new  hive,  and  old  things 
are  passed  away.  Sing  on,  brethren:  'We'll  feed 
on  milk  and  honey.'  " 

On  another  of  these  happy  occasions,  he  said,  '*  I 
wouldn't  thank  Gabriel  to  come  down  with  a  coach 
and  four  and  take  me  up  to  glory." 

At  one  of  the  Eastham  meetings,  a  minister  from  the 
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neighborhood,  and  of  a  different  order,  had  written  to 
the  Boston  papers  a  very  bitter  and  unfair  account  of 
the  meeting.  The  next  year  Father  Taylor  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  in  the  congregation.  When  the 
preaclicr  sat  down,  ho  rose  and  inquired  whether  the 
order  last  year  was  as  good  as  this  year,  and  whether 
the  Congregatioimlists  and  Baptists  enjoyed  them- 
selves then  as  well  as  they  do  now.  The  answer  was 
"  Yes,"  from  a  great  many  lips.  "  Then,"  said  Father 
Taylor,  **  the  Lord  knows  I  bid  them  welcome.  But  if 
all  hands  had  such  a  good  time  last  year,  what  did 
that  fellow  mean  who  wrote  that  miserable  piece  in 
that  Boston  paper  about  the  Eastham  camp-meeting  ? 
If  I  owed  the  Devil  a  hypocrite,  and  he  would  not  take 
him  for  his  pay,  I  would  cheat  him  out  of  the  debt." 

So  deep  was  his  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  this  place, 
that,  on  one's  remarking  that  he  was  going  to  East- 
ham,  Father  Taylor,  thinking  of  the  burning  bush> 
said,  "  Wash  your  feet  I  wash  your  feet ! " 

Dr.  Charles  Adams  thus  describes  his  influence 
there,  and  the  fondness  for  his  presence :  — 

'^The  Eastham  camp-meeting  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite yearly  resorts  ;  and  yet  none  seemed  to  know 
of  his  going,  and  rumors  would  pass  around,  that,  for 
some  reason,  ho  could  not  bo  of  tho  company ;  and 
many  hearts  would  be  saddened  at  such  a  prospect, 
and  deemed  that  the  Old  Eastham  scenery  would 
be  lonely  and  cheerless  without  him.  Yet,  as  the 
great  crowded  boat  was  just  drifting  from  her  moor- 
ings, up  would  step  the  welcome  form  of  Father  Tay- 
lor, as  if,  only  ten  minutes  before,  he  had  concluded 
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to  join  the  multdtade.  ArriYing  and  mkgling  with 
the  throng,  whether  any  particular  tent  claimed  him 
as  its  guest,  I  neyer  knew  or  inquired.  He  seemed 
at  home  everywhere;  while  his  bearing  and  modes 
at  the  meeting  seemed  like  those  of  a  father  beloved 
sitting  among  his  children,  now  here,  now  ihere^ 
within  the  goodly  tabernacles.  I  sometimes  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  amid  the  Eastham  scenery  and 
worsliip  his  demeanor  was  different  from  what  was 
usual.  It  seemed  to  be  with  him  eminently  a  season 
of  calm  repose.  Quietly  he  moved  hither  and  thith- 
er, in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  songs  and  prayers 
and  preachings.  Leaving  the  laboring-oar  with  the 
junior  men,  he  had  the  seeming  of  giving  himself 
up  to  a  pleasant  resting-Ume,  dispensing  here  and 
there  his  hearty  greetings,  and  gathering,  amid  those 
sylvan  shades  and  brilliant  days  and  kindred  souls,  a 
new  strength  for  subsequent  and  toilsome  labors.*' 

His  last  visit  to  a  camp-ground  was  at  Martha's 
Vineyard,  the  summer  before  he  died.  With  the  in- 
stinct of  a  veteran  soldier  for  his  famous  fields,  he 
sought  these  scones  of  his  earliest  labors  and  tri- 
umphs. With  his  faithful  attendant,  he  occupied  a 
tent  there  for  some  time.  He  attended  a  Sunday 
service  which  we  were  conducting,  protesting  that  it 
could  not  go  forward  aright  without  his  presence. 
Under  the  fluttering  leaves,  in  that  balmy  air,  sat  the 
trembling  veteran,  his  thin  gmy  locks  glowing  in  the 
flickering  sunlight  like  an  aureola.  He  came  to  us  as 
was  his  wont,  flung  his  arms  about  our  neck,  and  im« 
printed  his  holy  kiss  on  a  cheek  that  foolishly  blushed 
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at  such  public  salutation  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
congregation.  Tet  it  did  not  seem  out  of  place  to 
him.  For  fifty-five  years  he  had  rejoiced  in  such 
services.  He  will  rejoice  in  them  forever;  for  a 
Christian's  faith  is  an  Indian's  scripturalized.  And 
his  sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood,  his  river 
of  the  water  of  life,  and  the  trees  that  grow  upon 
its  banks,  only  reproduce  the  millennial  groves  of  a 
Christian  camp-ground  in  purer  and  more  permanent 
excellence.  How  will  his  spirit  exult  there,  as  here, 
in  its  holy  refreshments  I 


XIV. 

m   THE  PBEACHER8'   MEETING. 

Tbt  MMllDg :  Ut  Origin,  AlmlaM  Aim,  LIbertj  of  Propheiyliig.— Hto  Ddlghl 
In  it.— How  be  mingled  In  the  Frmy.  — Hie  Inelgfat.  — FewIMbrie.— •^A 
Beeket  of  Uve  Bele.»—  Hie  Bpeeeb  done  Into  Bhymee.— A  Fleld-Dej  la 
whieb  ell  flglit  and  ran  away. — *'  Oenlaeeee  *'  at  a  Dleoonnt. — The  Plagoee 
of  Bgjpt  plaguing  hie  Hearere.— AdTlce  to  Jeekale  and  Yonng  Llone.— 
Toitleeon  a  Log.— De&ndelbeOia  ProphetieFlre.— Oalle  Atteotloo  to  the 
Doeton  Heathen.— Oonfllot  of  hie  Study  and  Work.— A  Bear  ellmb- 
Ing  a  Oreaaed  Pole.— Ule  own  Quoetlone.— A  Dlemal  Swamp.— lile  Laet 
Haunt. 

"^rO  memorabilia  of  Father  Taylor  would  be  com- 
J.  1  plete  that  omitted  the  Boston  Methodist  Preach- 
ers' Meeting.  This  was  one  of  his  choicest  fields  for 
recreation.  A  small  gathering  of  these  preachers  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  began  in  1845,  in  the  Bromfield- 
street  Church ;  thence  it  moved  to  a  room  over  the 
Methodist  bookstore,  No.  5  Comhill ;  and,  after  stay- 
ing there  and  thereabouts  for  a  score  of  years,  came 
to  its  present  rest  in  the  Weslcyan  Association  Hall. 
This  meeting,  convened  first  for  conversation  on 
church  matters,  swept  into  a  broader  range,  and 
soon  began  to  meddle  with  all  topics  of  thought  in 
theology  and  ethics.  The  ministers  try  those  lances 
on  each  other  which  they  have  hurled  the  day  before 
at  their  common  foes.     The  papers  and  debates  are 
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often  of  the  most  thorough  aud  pungent  sort.  There 
are  memories  of  field-days,  when  the  giants  wrestled 
over  debatable  themes  in  martial  style.  The  lines 
are  usually  confined  to  orthodox  sentiments,  though 
somo  bold  riders  leap  over  these  bounds  in  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  play,  and  advance  views  which  savor  of 
the  bi*0iulc8t  spirit  of  unbelief.  Tet  this  is  only 
play,  and  they  soon  withdi*aw  to  the  self-approved 
lines.  But  the  range  within  these  boundaries  is  very 
large ;  and  the  relation  of  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
to  the  free-will  of  man,  the  peraonality  and  history 
of  Satan,  the  pro-cxistoncc  of  Christ,  the  degree  of 
Bcriptui*al  inspiration,  the  relation  of  the  infant  tc 
Christ,  the  relation  of  miracles  to  law,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  the  states  of  Christian  development 
and  tlieii*  attainment,  —  these  are  samples  of  its  range 
of  themes.  In  debating  them,  sometimes  an  essayist 
leads  the  column,  Bomclimos  dispuUmts;  but,  after 
the  first  steps  are  formally  taken,  the  fray  becomes 
general.  The  president  holds  the  contesting  forces 
steadily  to  the  rules,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  die  fires 
fly  from  every  flint.  In  such  m6lSes  Father  Tay- 
lor pre-eminently  delighted.  He  was  always  in  his 
place. 

Up  the  narrow  iron  staircase  of  the  little  old  Corn- 
hill  store  he  laboriously  climbed,  put  his  gold-headed 
cunc,  his  constant  conip«inion,  on  the  long  central 
table,  took  a  privileged  chair  near  the  president,  and 
watched  the  opening  of  the  fight.  He  rarely  led  oflF. 
Others  did  the  heavy  business  of  dragging  the  train 
up  the  grade.    It  was  his  to  hurry  it  along  after  it 
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was  well  in  motion.  His  eye  turned  swiftly  on  each 
speaker,  flashing  approval  or  dissent ;  his  head  nodded 
ditto  to  the  eye,  and  inteijections  of  a  like  character 
followed  the  head ;  his  cane  was  sometimes  grasped 
and  waved  in  defiance  at  the  speaker,  whom  he  was 
inclined  to  resist.  After  these  preliminary  motions 
had  increased  to  an  uncontrollable  pitch,  he  boiled 
over  into  speech.  Qetting  out  of  his  chair  with 
difficulty,  he  flung  himself  into  the  field  with  perfect 
impartiality.  On  this  side  and  that,  it  mattered  noth- 
ing which,  he  poured  forth  his  treasures  of  wit,  fancy, 
sarcasm,  eloquence,  for  half  an  hour,  to  the  ceaseless 
delight  and  applause  of  his  sympathetic  hearers. 
They  cared  nothing  for  his  argument,  and  every 
thing  for  his  putting  of  it.  They  were  all  given  a 
rebuff  and  a  compliment :  the  side  he  professed  to  es- 
pouse felt  but  little  actual  support  from  his  arm  ;  and 
the  side  he  professed  to  oppose,  but  little  harm.  It 
was  a  pjrrotechnic  display,  and  "  the  chartered  liber- 
tine," as  he  more  truly  was  than  any  man  of  his 
time,  ranged, "  like  the  air,"  over  all  the  field  of  strife, 
cuffing  and  kissing  both  friend  and  foe. 

But  it  was  not  all  fireworks.  The  thought  was  as 
deep  as  it  was  bright.  He  touched  the  foundation 
of  things :  he  lifted  the  principles  involved  in  the 
dispute  into  the  highest  plane  of  ideal  thought ;  he 
grasped  the  pillars  of  truth.  The  speeches  were  lec- 
tures on  theology  that  would  have  taught  the  doctors 
more  than  they  ever  knew.  As  a  lightning-flash  may 
reveal  abysses  to  the  bottom  that  the  steady  travelling 
eye  can  never  explore ;  so  the  piercing  eye  of  his 
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imagination  dove  to  the  deepest  of  the  things  of 
God,  and  illuminated  their  recesses  in  a  single  ray. 
But  it  was  only  a  ray.  He  could  not  build  up  the 
argument  from  these  deep  foundations.  No  one 
could.  He  could  enunciate  a  principle,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  see  it ;  but  to  connect  that  logi- 
cally, layer  by  layer,  with  the  whole  economy  of  man 
and  God,  of  nature  and  supemature,  this  was  not  his 
province.  Whose  is  it  ?  Who  can  reconcile  "  free- 
will, fixed  fate,  foreknowledge  absolute"?  Men, 
no  less  than  Milton's  devils,  in  such  attempts  ^^  find 
no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 

Father  Taylor  was  nearest  right,  therefore,  when 
he  simply  asserted  axioms,  and  attempted  no  unifica- 
tion of  them. 

Few  dSbri8  of  this  mountain  of  light  remain. 
There  are  only  the  dullest  records  kept  of  this  bright- 
est of  seasons,  —  the  ashes  and  spelter  of  a  brilliant 
flame.  The  secretaries  write  the  question,  and  that 
so-and-so  spoke.  Among  these  so-and-sos,  the  name 
of  Father  Taylor  almost  always  occurred  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years.  He  was  always  present,  and 
always  sharing  in  the  fight.  On  these  themes  he  is 
put  down  as  speaking,  ^^  Concerniug  fugitive  slaves ; " 
"  What  constitutes  depravity  in  a  child  ?  "  "  In  what 
docs  the  moral  law  consist?"  "Is  it  expedient  to 
divide  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  into  dis- 
tricts?" "Is  baptism  essential  to  admission  to  the 
Lord's  Supper?"  "Was  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  Atonement  ?  "  "Are 
all  events  foreknown  as  certain?"    One  secretary 
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alone  was  not  contented  to  do  no  more  than  say  that 
^^  Father  Taylor  spoke  in  his  peculiar  and  eloquent 
manner,"  or  ^^  in  his  characteristic  style."  Rev. 
William  S.  Studley  had  an  eye  to  art,  and  employed 
his  hour  in  pen-portraits  of  the  speakers,  and  sketches 
of  their  speeches.  From  his  dynasty,  which  covered 
the  last  half  of  the  year  1852,  we  gather  ucai-Iy  all 
our  extracts.  A  limited  record  for  what  was,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  brilliant  of  his  life  strata. 

Sept.  13  is  his  first  entry  of  this  name.  He  re- 
lates how  he  described  this  meeting,  a  portraiture 
that  fits  perfectly  to  its  design  and  scope,  which  is 
only  to  talk  and  not  to  do.  He  says,  ^^  Father  Taylor 
said  that  the  mooting  was  very  like  a  basket  of  live 
eels:  it  lacked  stifiFening,  solidity,  and  stability." 
Such  a  stififening  would  have  simply  changed  it  into 
dead  eels,  and  not  improved  it  either  in  form  or 
power :  it  was  meant  to  be  a  rest  from  Sunday,  a  cleri- 
cal recreation  that  was  harmless  and  healthful.  Eels, 
not  snakes;  live  eels,  not  dead  ones;  electric  eels  if 
possible,  if  not,  the  common  sort,  which  it  was  as  im- 
possible as  it  was  undesirable  to  lay  out  straight. 

This  same  session,  the  question  for  discussion  was, 
"  Is  the  death  of  the  body  a  part  of  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  sin  ?  "  and  Father  Taylor,  it  is  said,  ^'  made 
a  characteristic  speech,  in  which  he  very  decidedly 
kicked  Adam  out  of  his  theology,  and  put  John  Wes- 
ley into  a  half-bushel."  Two  weeks  after,  Sept. 
27,  we  find  the  question  in  debate  to  be,  "  Is  the 
argument  fi'om  design  suflScient  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  Grod  ?  "    On  this  the  secretary  says,  "  Father 
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Taylor  took  up  the  sentimentalists  of  the  transcen*' 
dental  school,  who  profess  to  see  God  in  every  thing, 
who  is  every  way  worthy  of  worship,  and  riddled 
them  fore  and  aft"  He  puts  the  rest  of  his  speech 
into  poetic  form,  breaking  forth  in  this  shape :  — 

'*  Can  I  lore  God  by  smolling  of  a  flower, 
MHien  that  brief  act  may  kill  me  in  an  hour  ? 
Or  can  I  proof  of  a  Creator  see, 
Worthy  of  worship,  when  some  ugly  bee 
MThich  God  liath  made  may  put  in  me  his  sting, 
Because  I  take  him  to  admire  his  wing  ? 
Or  seeing  robins  eating  up  my  cherries  ? 
Or  being  poisoned  eating  pretty  berries  ? 
Or  shall  I  lore  God,  when  my  yery  bones 
May  soon  be  broke  by  meteoric  stones  ? 
No  I  Nature  fails  to  win  my  mind  and  heart, 
By  what  she  shows  me  of  design  and  art : 
My  soul  no  God  can  see  in  hcayon  aboTC 
Who  does  not  show  Utiiiself  a  God  of  loTe." 

After  this  outburst,  the  secretary  modestly  adds, 
"This  is  the  sum-total  of  Father  Taylor's  senti- 
ments." 

Oct.  11,  he  describes  one  of  these  sham-fights 
with  a  point  and  vigor,  that  the  London  correspond- 
ents from  like  bloodless  fields  of  British  strife  might 
profitably  imitate.  It  was  on  the  question  of  "  de- 
sign," and  is  thus  briefly  put :  — 

"  Brother  Denison  opened  the  campaign  by  send- 
ing a  bombshell  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  who 
affirms  the  insufficiency  of  the  *  design '  argument. 
A  portion  of  the  shell  struck  Brother  Cummings,  and, 
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instead  of  having  Uie  effect  to  knock  out  his  brains, 
only  knocked  up  his  organ  of  combatiyeness,  and  led 
him  to  point  his  battery  against  the  ^*  design  "-era 
with  destructive  precision.  Brother  Crowell,  bear- 
ing a  flag  of  truce,  put  some  questions  touching 
the  causes  of  such  a  fearful  fight,  and  retired  from 
the  field.  Brother  Cobleigh  brouglit  his  forces  to 
bear  on  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  ^^  design,"  and 
broke  their  lines.  Brother  Merrill  ran  across  the 
field,  and  endeavored  to  rally  the  scattering  forces. 
Father  Taylor  threw  fire  into  the  magazines  of  both 
armies,  and  in  the  smoke  of  tlio  explosion  all  tlie 
combatants  ran  away." 

It  will  be  seen  Uiat  Father  Taylor  characteristic 
cally  concludes  the  day. 

A  week  later  the  question  was  up,  '^  Is  the  evi- 
dence from  miracles  sufficient  to  prove  the  divine 
origin  of  a  work  claiming  to  be  a  revelation  of  God  ?  " 
In  this  debate  Father  Taylor  is  reported  to  have 
^^  cut,  slashed,  banged,  whacked,  pounded,  pommelled, 
shot,  stabbed,  and  finally  annihilated  Hume,  and  all 
his  dastardly  doctrines  and  disciples,"  —  a  description 
that  shows  at  once  the  liveliness  of  the  Don  Quixote 
and  his  trusty  scribe. 

On  the  same  subject,  two  weeks  later,  the  writer 
writes, — 

**  Father  Taylor  spoke  ;  and,  when  tlie  secretary  re- 
cords the  fact  that  Father  Taylor  speaks,  he  wishes 
to  be  understood  as  sapng,  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  battering-ram  of  his  common  sense  knocks  up 
and  knocks  down  the  whole  posse  of  practical  athe- 
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ists  in  the  shape  of  Abby  Folsoms,  Theodore  Parkeis, 
and  kindred  gemMses  !  " 

Again,  he  appears  on  the  question  of  miracles,  and 
thus  puts  the  Mosaic  encounter  with  the  Jannes  and 
Jambres :  — 

^^  Father  Taylor  got  on  his  high-heel,  artistic  boots, 
and  painted  a  glowing  and  magnificent  picture  of  the 
Mosaic  miracles,  till  the  brethren  saw  the  snakes 
squirm,  heard  the  frogs  croak,  felt  the  lice  bite, 
brushed  the  flies  out  of  their  faces,  and  saw  the  Is- 
raelites march  out  of  Egypt  I " 

Dec.  20,  Father  Taylor  seeks  to  relieve  some  ten- 
der consciences,  who  feared  that  this  exuberance  of 
debate  might  harm  the  ministerial  reputation :  — 

^^  He  suggested  that  the  jackals  outside,  who  prowl 
around,  feeding  upon  the  ofiEal  which  the  lions  refuse, 
be  left  unmolested  at  their  dirty  work;  and  that 
those  young  lions  whose  stomachs  are  too  weak 
For  tansy-tea  be  advised  to  confine  themselves  to 
catnip." 

Jan.  8, 1858,  he  ^^  describes,  in  sober  and  a£Eecting 
terms,  the  life,  death,  and  character  of  his  firiiend, 
Amos  Lawrence." 

Another  record  reads,  ^^  He  threw  out  some  very 
excellent  hints  in  relation  to  the  nonsensical  notions 
entertained  by  many  people  that  God  is  in  every 
thing,  even  in  dead  dogs  and  the  Devil,"  —  a  vein 
like  that  he  worked  a  few  weeks  before,  and  which 
exhibited  an  adhesion  to  one  side  for  a  length  of 
time  that  hardly  agreed  with  his  own  nature  or  the 

freedom  of  the  debate. 
16 
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He  entered  into  the  ceaseless  conflict  in  his  church 
on  the  subject  of  sanctification,  and  represented  some 
of  the  advocates  of  the  higher  views  as  ^^  turtles  on 
a  log,  each  one  endeavoring  to  crowd  his  neighbor 
into  the  water." 

Rev.  Mr.  Studley  gives  no  further  phrases  from 
these  fluent  lips.  The  secretaries  of  following  years 
note  his  presence  and  participation,  but  rarely  record 
his  words.  We  are  told  that  ^^  Father  Taylor  said 
some  very  hard  things,  and  threw  some  very  hot 
shot,"  which  was  no  doubt  true,  but  this  hardness  is 
not  solidified  into  inky  shapes ;  that  he  '^  made  enter- 
taining remarks ; "  that  he  ^^  protested,  after  his  sort, 
against  the  idea  that  God  would  doom  any  one,  Jew 
or  Gentile,  to  perdition,  because  of  the  remissness  of 
a  third  party;"  that  he  ^^made  a  chain-lightning 
speech,  scathing  the  ministers  who  claim  to  elevate  the 
Church  by  learning,  logic,  and  oratory  without  the 
old  fashioned.  Holy  Ghost,  Methodistic  fire."  * 

He  also  launches  on  another  of  his  favorite  themes 
(April  30,  18G0),  —  the  superiority  of  the  home  over 
the  foreign  missionary  work. 

"  The  wants  of  the  city  of  Boston  were  as  great 
as  heathen  cities,  —  the  most  compact  city  in  the 
world ;  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  in  it, 
piled  one  upon  another,  who  never  entered  a  church : 


•  Tilts  minute  U  made  Janaarjr,  1869,  by  Hev.  T.  Willurd  LewU,  who 
afterwards,  in  South  Carolina,  ftt>m  the  opening  of  Beaufort  to  Sep- 
tember, 1871,  revealed  this  "  Uoly-Ghost  *'  ability  in  sucli  heroic  labors 
in  the  Southern  field  as  hare  won  him  an  earthly,  no  less  than  a  heaTenly 
Immortality. 
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yet  we  send  men  from  these  who  are  starving  for  the 
bread  of  life  off  to  the  heathen  lands,  at  great  ex- 
pense ;  and  if  one,  after  long  labor  and  thousands  of 
dollars  expended,  gets  galvanized,  a  hundred  guns 
must  bo  fired  at  home  I  " 

In  a  debate  on  study,  he  explains  his  remissness, 
or  defends  it  rather ;  for  a  man  who  loves  study  for 
its  own  sake  will  let  no  such  impediments  block  his 
way.  It  gives,  however,  a  glimpse  of  his  active  life 
ill  its  busiest  period.  The  secretary  writes  that  he 
said,  — 

^*  His  life  was  very  much  like  that  of  a  bear  climb- 
ing a  greased  pole.  He  had  his  study  and  his  books, 
and  he  was  often  among  them  ;  but  by  the  time  he  had 
opened  one  his  door-bell  would  ring,  and  he  must  go 
down,  hear  a  long  yarn,  and  then  bow  the  interrupter 
out  as  gracefully  as  possible,  and  return  to  his  books ; 
but  by  the  time  one  is  again  fairly  opened,the  door-bell 
jingles  again,  and  down  he  goes,  scratching  his  head, 
and  often  not  a  little  out  of  humor :  and  thus  his  life 
is  spent  in  going  from  his  study  to  the  door,  and  from 
his  door  to  his  study." 

We  find  him  proposing  questions  for  discussion, 
that  typify  his  own  mind,  "  What  is  the  Church  ?  " 
and  "  What  has  man  lost  through  Adam  ?  "  but  his 
remarks,  if  he  made  any,  on  these  wide-ranging 
themes,  are  not  given.  His  name  appcai-s  less  fre- 
quently as  a  debater,  and  in  the  last  few  yeai*s  almost 
entirely  disappears.     He  still  frequented  its  haunts. 

When  so  feeble  that  he  did  not  dream  of  going 
elsewhere,  he  crept  to  his  old  seat.     The  brethren 
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rose  up  to  do  him  reverenoe.  As  oar  friend,  the  seo- 
retary,  says  at  the  opening  of  his  reoord,  ^^  F^er 
Taylor  was  receiTed  with  yery  cordial  demonstrations 
of  welcome  by  the  brethren,  from  his  protracted  and 
regretted  absence."  Such  ^^  cordial  demonstrations 
of  welcome  "  awaited  him  to  the  end.  He  was  never 
more  at  home,  and  never  more  warmly  welcomed,  than 
here.  He  lived  to  attend  them  in  their  new  and 
spacious  quarters,  and  rejoiced  to  the  last  in  their  vi- 
vacity and  brotherliness.  One  of  his  last  bright 
sayings  was  dropped  in  connection  with  this  assem- 
blage. Though  he  seldom  spoke,  he  was  still  a  good 
listener,  shaking  fist,  head,  and  cane  unto  the  last,  in 
approval  or  dissent  After  an  able  argument  by  a 
speaker  on  some  topic  too  recondite  for  his  enfeebled 
brain  to  delight  in,  he  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
speech.  ^^  It  was  like  being  in  the  Dismal  Swamp," 
he  said,  ^^  of  a  black  midnight.  Tou  slump  into  bogs, 
and  can't  get  out.  The  fireflies  flash,  and  you  fancy 
you  see  your  way  clear ;  but  they  as  quickly  go  out, 
and  you  are  left  in  thicker  darkness  than  before." 
Such  a  figure  might  not  inaptly  fit  some  of  his 
own  previous  flashings  in  the  mines  or  morasses 
of  thought;  whether  mines  or  morasses,  he  could 
not  tell,"  and  did  not  care. 

The  ^^  basket  of  eels  "  still  squirm,  in  eel-like  delight ; 
but  the  most  *^  electric  eel  "  of  all,  who  charged  them 
with  his  magnetism,  and  was  himself  the  more  charged 
the  more  he  discharged,  —  he  is  gone.  Long  will  this 
pleasant  gathering  remember  with  affection  and  ad- 
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miration  their  brilliant  oompanion  and  father,  whose 
every  look  was  love,  whose  every  sting  shot  forth 
honey  and  not  poison,  who  never  struck  in  malice,  and 
who  carried  all  hearts  in  his  all-embracing  a£Eection. 


XV. 
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Bit  Doiibto  Nalora  In  Ooafllet.^ Lore  of  Bdbim  and  Vmt  of  B«Anm«r.«» 
Ptftiy  doo  to  hto  VlrgliiiA Birth.  —  Orango  Boott and  Dr.  Buiga.^'*  Qolng 
to  Hell  Stom  lbreiiMMl.**»A  good  SqaeoM.  —  Abolttloniita  •pytng  their 
ICothmr's  FmIU  with  m  MIoroMope.— Soarliiff  the  Big  Flab  IWhb  swellowiBg 
the  ICoon.  ^  Prateee  Uocle  Tbin**  Oabln,  Mid  sboaU  Hellelqjeh  over  the  Per^ 
dltfon  of  the  BUTe-Oeteher.— 8UU  den»tMe  the  AboUtSonleU.  —  BtephoD  B. 
Fteier  an  Angul  in  the  Ilouee  end  e  I>ovtl  on  the  IMetfonn.  ^  Oete  Thonee 
Whlttemore on  the  Hip. — A  Bleolc  Bkunk.  ^  A  Bleek  Oload.  ^  J^,  Joweti*e 
Portrait  of  him  ae  a  Temperanee  Leetnrer.— At  Bnnker  Hill.—**  Boetoa 
can  make  a  Oup  of  Tea  of  a  Cargo,  bat  cannot  cork  ap  a  Qin^Jag.**— At 
New  York.— Hanging  the  Effect,  and  letting  the  Caaae  go  Free.— Kicking 
the  Rnmaeller  into  the  Pacific. — At  Eaiton.  —  Always  In  a  Horry. — Oroee- 
ploogha  Fine  Pathf.-— A  OIU  of  Rom  and  liolaeeee  changes  lien  to  Mur- 
derers. — Over  Wbltefleld*s  Bones. — The  Dmnkard  the  Worst  Kan  on  Berth 
exapt.  —  The  Drunkard-liaker  adding  to  the  Ponlshment  of  Satan  If  sent  to 
Hell. — **  Might  as  well  copy  Ohaln-Llghtnlng  as  report  One  of  my  Speocbes." 
—  Tbe  Graye  of  Intemperance,  and  its  Orayestone  as  big  as  Jupiter.  —  An- 
gels hurling  the  Golden  Pavements  on  the  Uoads  of  Rumsollers.  —  How  the 
Dutchman  got  In  Ills  Grass.— Dislike  of  *'  lUlsin- Water  "  as  a  Substitute  for 
Sacramental  Wine,  or  Dye>8tair  and  Glae>Pot.  —  His  Testimony  before  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  1867.  —  His  Dying  Hate  of  the  Bomseller. 

THE  peculiarities  of  Father  Taylor  were  strik- 
ingly revealed  when  brought  into  relation  to 
reforms.  His  moral  sense,  quick  as  the  light,  saw 
the  iniquity  in  all  its  huge  and  horrid  proportions. 
No  anathemas  were  too  severe  for  his  lips.  He  did 
well,  he  thoroughly  believed,  to  be  angry.  But  as 
the  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  other  relations  of  the 
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embedded  evil  rose  before  him,  and  he  heard  the  in- 
considerate assaults  of  the  axeman,  not  only  on  the 
tree  of  Upas,  but  also  on  the  tree  of  Life,  he  felt  for 
the  truth.  He  feared  that  the  uprooting  of  the  tares 
would  pull  up  the  wheat  also.  Ho  was  alarmed  for 
the  State,  the  Church,  and  society.  He  waxed  wroth 
against  the  very  pruners  and  purgers  of  the  vine,  lest 
they  should  cut  it  up,  root  and  branch. 

There  was  some  reason  for  this  dread ;  for,  in  some 
of  these  movements,  the  stronger  passion  of  the  writer 
and  speaker  seemed  directed  against  the  truth  itself 
more  than  against  the  error  which  had  taken  shelter 
under  its  roof.  He  could  justly  let  loose  his  vnnds 
at  such  reformers,  who  would  cast  both  right  and 
wrong  into  the  same  burning.  Tet  he  ought  to  have 
discerned  between  these  ass€uilants  and  others  working 
beside  them,  who  tenderly  guarded  the  plant  which 
they  sought  to  relieve  of  its  noxious  and  non-natural 
connections.  He  ought  to  have  seen  that  no  truth 
can  suffer  by  the  wrong  assaults  of  earnest  opponents 
of  popular  error ;  that  the  Church  and  society  will 
come  out  the  more  resplendent  from  the  very  flagel- 
lations to  which  they  are  thus  subjected.  He  should 
have  hailed  the  storm  that  broke  up  the  sickening  and 
progrcssionlcss  calm.  Ho  should  have  cried  to  these 
chastisements  as  to  private  struggles  with  tempta- 
tion, — 

"  Then  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit,  nor  stand,  but  go  I  ** 
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But,  while  the  stuff  was  not  m  hun  that  makes 
the  cool,  steadfiast,  unrelenting  martyr,  he  possessed 
the  impulses  that  spring  to  the  front,  the  yaiying 
passion  of  the  cavalry  raider.  He  was  not  altogether 
a  Breitmann,  on  all  sides  of  the  fight,  though  many  of 
his  friends  fancied  that  was  his  favorite  character. 
It  was  rather  that  Hamlet  indecision  which  sees 
so  many  sides  to  every  duty,  that  it  loses  nerve  for 
any  advance.  Ebtd  he  been  of  Hamlet's  melancholy 
vein,  he  would  have  had  his 

''NadTe  hoe  of  reaolutioii 
All  doklled  o'er  with  the  pale  oast  of  thoaght" 

But,  being  of  the  opposite  temperament,  he  shot 
with  Hamletian  rapidity  from  side  to  side  of  the 
opposing  battalions.  Now  he  hugged  Garrison  to 
his  heart  as  his  best  beloved,  and  now  he  crowned 
Webster  with  his  gems  of  wit  and  compliment  more 
dazzling  than  a  monarch's  diadem. 

In  the  church  controversies  he  was  equally  impar- 
tial. The  slow-going  bishop  and  the  fast-speeding 
radical  were  alike  held  in  his  all-embracing  arms. 
He  would  attack  slavery  and  defend  Virginia  in  the 
same  breath.  He  clung  to  two  pilots  in  this  storm, 
—  Church  and  State:  whoever  struck  these  struck 
him.  They  could  have  large  liberty  with  the  out- 
works, if  they  spared  the  citadel. 

Hence  whatever  of  his  words  are  remembered  in 
connection  with  the  two  chief  reforms  of  his  age  are 
strangely  mixed.    Wrath  at  each  side  —  at  reformer 
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and  oonBervatiye,  at  the  reform  and  the  evil  —  buma 
in  his  epithets.  He  oame  where  two  seas  met,  and 
ran  his  ship  aground.  He  could  not  help  it.  There 
was  no  passage  narrow  enough  for  his  keel.  His 
moral  instincts  were  at  variance :  he  could  not  rec- 
oncile the  work  to  be  done  and  the  doing  of  it.  Yet 
he  shot  the  lightnings  of  his  indignation  against 
the  wrong  which  his  quick  conscience  discerned; 
and  it  was  quite  safe  to  trust  him  on  the  platform 
against  these  sins,  since  he  would  assuredly  grow 
in  heat  of  feeling  in  the  progress  of  his  speech,  and 
bum  up  the  dross  of  vain  fears,  as  to  harm  follow- 
ing the  application  of  the  truth  to  the  hostile 
iniquity.  When  once  out  to  sea,  he  would  run  mag- 
nificently before  the  wind.  The  audience  delighted 
in  his  effort;  and  the  shrewd  managers,  who  felt 
that  thoy  had  caught  a  Tartar  in  his  opening  words, 
rejoiced  that  the  Tartar  had  soon  become  a  tractable 
rider  of  their  own  stood,  and  had  borne  their  stand- 
ard all  the  farther  on  to  victory  from  his  preliminary 
con  netting  with  the  enemy. 

He  had  been  brought  up  among  slaves:  the  first 
children  he  ever  played  with,  all  he  ever  played  with, 
were  slaves.  He  was  not  instinctively  driven  to  re- 
form, as  is  the  Yankee-born.  A  Virginian's  indiffer- 
ence to  social  evils  slumbered  in  his  veins.  He  was 
proud  of  his  native  soil.  It  was  sacred  to  him.  So, 
when  he  heard  the  system  and  State  alike  condemned, 
he  refused  to  discriminate.  He  was  indignant  at  the 
assailant  of  Vii'ginia,  and  cloaked  her  faults  against 
6uch  a  north  wind. 
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The  Church  reeled  on  the  gulf  of  Secession.  He 
loved  it  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  saw  its  minis- 
ters abasing  it,  and  he  shouted,  ^^  Away  with  these 
fellows  that  strike  their  holy  mother  I  they  are  not 
fit  to  live."  His  wrath  burned  at  the  men,  who,  he 
feared,  were  wrecking  the  ship,  more  than  at  the 
cargo  she  was  criminally  carrying. 

Tet  he  shot  back  and  forward  between  the  con. 
tending  hosts  and  ideas,  fEuthfol  alike  to  his  two 
central  forces,  —  love  of  ideal  truth,  love  of  organic 
form.  Truth  must  not  shatter  form :  organism  must 
not  stifle  truth. 

He  met  this  conflict  first  in  his  church.  Rev.  Or- 
ange Scott,  by  far  the  roost  distinguished  of  the 
Methodist  leaders  in  the  antislavery  war,  took  early 
position  on  the  Grarrisonian  platform,  —  immediate 
and  unconditional  emancipation.  In  1885,  he  circu- 
lated ^'  The  Liberator  "  gratuitously  among  all  the 
members  of  the  Conference,  being  pastors  of  the 
Methodist  churches  in  most  of  Massacliusetts,  all  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  half  of  Connecticut,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  had  a  Conference  Antislavery  So- 
ciety organized  on  this  basis.  George  Thompson  de- 
livered one  of  his  thrilling  sermons  before  them  (he 
was  then  a  local  preacher  of  the  British  Wesleyan 
Church)  ;  and  they  elected  delegates  to  the  General 
Conference  of  1836,  who,  with  a  few  others  from 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  constituted  the  famous 
fourteen  that  stood  against  the  multitude  in  affirm- 
ing that  two  of  the  body  were  not  worthy  of  cen- 
sure for  attending  an  antislavery  prayer-meeting. 
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Mr.  Scott  and  his  associates  early  met  opposition 
from  the  conservative  element  in  the  conference  and 
out.  Dr.  Bangs,  of  New  York,  was  the  chief  of  these 
antagonists.  He  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  New- 
England  Conference  to  complain  of  certain  of  its 
members  for  their  course  in  this  conflict.  He  &iled 
to  get  a  vote  of  censure.  Mr.  Scott  and  his  friends 
were  equal  to  the  situation.  They  instituted  like  pro* 
ceedings  against  Dr.  Bangs,  in  1836,  in  the  New-York 
Conference.  This  was  as  much  under  his  sway  as  the 
New  England  was  under  that  of  Orange  Scott;  and 
any  expectation  of  a  favorable  verdict  was  as  pre- 
posterous in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  The  courage 
of  attacking  and  its  moral  consequences  were  all  that 
could  be  gained  by  the  movement. 

Mr.  Scott  commenced  his  courageous  address  by 
saying :  *^  I  know  how  this  conference  look  upon  the 
venerable  Dr.  Bangs,  and  how  they  look  upon  the 
odious  Orange  Scott;  but  I  will  say  to  Dr.  Bangs, 
as  Black  Hawk  said  to  Gen.  Jackson,  when  he  was 
President,  as  he  reached  out  his  hand,  ^  Gen.  Jackson, 
you  are  a  man,  sir,  and  I'm  another.'  " 

He  went  on  to  make  some  very  strong  statements 
and  declarations.  Father  Taylor  was  listening  to 
them  with  intense  interest.  He  moved  his  spectacles 
back  upon  his  head,  and,  raising  himself  up,  said, 
'*'  What !  what  does  the  fellow  mean  ?  Does  be  mean 
to  go  to  hell  stern  foremost  ?  " 

But  if  he  failed  not  to  attack,  he  also  failed  not  to 
love,  as  his  son,  Rev.  0.  W.  Scott,  illustrates :  — 

**  While  attending  the  New-England  Conference  in 
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Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1869, 1  met  Father  Taylor.  Having 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  a  Mord  with 
him,  I  advanced,  held  out  my  hand,  told  him  I  was 
*•  the  son  of  my  father,'  and  who  he  was,  and  that  I 
had  a  great  desire  to  shake  hands  with  him.  ^  Ah  I ' 
said  he,  and  his  eye  and  whole  manner  betokened 
the  most  cordial  feeling,  ^  well,  now,  let's  take  hold 
and  have  a  good  sqtieeze  ; '  and,  I  can  assure  you,  it 
was  such." 

In  a  discussion  on  this  subject  before  his  own  con- 
ference, one  speaker  had  referred  to  certain  parts  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  being  pro- 
slavery.  Father  Taylor,  in  reply,  gave  a  ludicrous 
description  of  a  man  with  a  microscope  searching  for 
defects  in  the  features  of  his  own  mother. 

In  a  discussion  before  a  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Legislature  at  the  State  House,  involving 
church  matters,  Messrs.  Scott  and  Hortonmade  strong 
speeches  against  the  pending  bill,  and  depicted  the 
fearful  tyranny  and  despotic  power  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Father  Taylor  re- 
plied in  a  speech  exhibiting  remarkable  resources,  and 
turned  the  laugh  on  his  opponents  by  a  story  of  the 
savages  of  Nootka  Sound,  who  turned  out  at  mid- 
night with  drums  and  toms-toms,  and  made  a  terrible 
noise,  to  scare  away  the  big  fish  from  swallowing  the 
moon,  as  she  was  setting  toward  the  sea. 

How  he  tried  to  balance  himself,  and  failed,  is  well 
illustrated  by  this  incident,  narrated  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam McDonald :  — 

^^  Calling  on  Father  Taylor  about  the  time  ^  Uncle 
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Tom's  Cabin'  was  issued,  I  found  him  greatly  ex- 
cited over  the  book.  He  inquired  if  I  had  read  it. 
I  answered  that  I  had  not,  —  had  not  so  much  as 
seen  it  ^  Don't  leave  the  city  without  it,'  he  said : 
^  it  is  the  greatest  book  ever  published.'  Then,  in 
his  peculiar  style,  he  proceeded  to  describe  Uncle 
Tom,  Eva,  Legree,  &c.  Finally,  he  said,  *  McDonald, 
this  slavery  is  damnable.'  Then,  clinching  his  fist 
and  raising  his  voice,  with  a  look  of  indescribable 
yengeance  he  said,  *  McDonald,  before  I  would  as- 
sist one  of  those  Southern  devils  to  catch  a  nigger, 
I  would  see  them  all  in  hell;  and  I  would  shout 
hallelujah  on  to  the  end  of  it.' 

^*  *  Father  Taylor,'  I  said,  *•  I  am  surprised :  you 
talk  like  a  rabid  abolitionist.'  Then,  throwing,  if 
possible,  more  vengeance  into  his  look  and  action,  he 
exchiiraed,  *  No :  I  despise  them !  They  have  cursed 
the  land.' " 

Going  to  hear  one  of  the  famous  Garrisonians,  Mr. 
Stephen  S.  Foster,  and  listening  to  his  sturdy  and 
undiscriminating  blows  at  the  Church,  he  was  full  of 
rage.  But  he  not  only  did  not  let  the  sun  go  down 
on  his  wrath,  he  hardly  let  it  make  a  meridian  line 
of  it.  So,  true  to  his  double  impulses  of  cordiality 
and  hospitality,  he  invites  the  bitter  iconoclast  to 
his  house.  His  genial  talk  quite  disarmed  his  wrath- 
ful critic ;  and,  on  his  leaving,  ho  mixed  his  stirrup- 
cup  in  this  fashion :  "  Foster,  you're  a  very  angel  in 
the  house,  but  a  very  devil  on  the  platform." 

He  mixed  a  bitter,  if  not  a  bitterer,  dose  when,  just 
after  the  passage  of  the  ^*  Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  he 
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was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Methodist  Book- 
store, No.  5  Comliill,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore, 
the  leading  Universalist  preacher,  who  was  a  very 
strong  abolitionist,  was  passing.  ^*  Well,"  said  Father 
Taylor,  "  Brother  Whittemore,  are  you  and  I  going 
to  turn  slave-catchers,  and  do  the  dirty  work  of  these 
miserable  man-thieves  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Whittemore,  very  indignantly. 
"No,  no  I" 

"No,  no  I  "said  Father  Taylor,  with  greater  em- 
phasis, clapping  him  warmly  on  his  back :  "  we'll  see 
them  all  in  hell  first;  won't  we,  Brother  Whitte- 
more ?  " 

Once  he  carried  his  Virginian  and  Northern  caste- 
ness  to  the  extreme  of  wit  and  impropriety.  It 
may  be  remembered  by  some  readers  of  this  book 
(those  who  lived  ten  years  ago),  that  the  Northern 
prejudice  against  color  was  so  severe,  that  no  per- 
son of  this  complexion,  however  cleanly,  could  ap- 
proach the  presence  of  some  white  people,  unless 
as  a  servant,  without  their  noses  turning,  as  they 
thought  instinctively,  up  into  the  air,  and  they  in- 
wardly exclaiming,  "  Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet, 
good  apothecary."  That  sense,  so  keen,  has  almost 
utterly  vanished ;  but  it  was  exceedingly  potent  in 
those  far  distant  ante  bellum  days.  So  he  only  copied 
the  ruling  instinct,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be,  when  he 
muttered  to  the  ministers  near  by,  as  a  poor  black 
penitent  drew  near  the  camp-meeting  altar,  with  an 
odd  mixture  of  Methodist  rejoicing  and  American 
prejudice,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  there's  a  black  skunk 
coming  1 " 
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Tet  he  was  himself  partial  to  people  of  color  with 
a  Southerner's  partiality,  and  would  gire  them  a  kiss 
as  freely  as  their  whiter  kindred.  It  was  others,  not 
himself,  that  he  was  thus  satirizing. 

In  the  temperance  reform,  a  similar,  though  less 
marked,  contrariety  exliibited  itself.  He  was  at  the 
first  one  of  its  most  valiant  supporters.  No  one  ever 
made  more  powerful  speeches  than  he.  He  was 
called  everywhere,  and  everywhere  he  went.  He 
swept  down  drunkard  and  drunkard-maker  with  his 
mighty  scythe.  But  when  wine  at  the  Sacrament, 
and  Prohibition,  and  other  movements  of  the  reform, 
right  or  wrong,  against  the  organism  of  Church  and 
State,  made  their  appearance,  he  flew  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  was  as  fierce  in  denouncing  their  inva- 
sions as  he  had  been  in  denouncing  the  iniquities 
they  assailed.  Dr.  Jewett,  the  well-known  temper- 
ance advocate,  recognized  these  traits  in  his  character. 
In  his  autobiography,  entitled  "My  Life- Work;  or. 
Forty  Years'  Fight  with  the  Drink-Devil,"  he  thus 
portrays  the  temperance  career  of  Father  Taylor,  and 
gives  an  extract  from  one  of  those  earlier  speeches :  — 

"Another  gentleman  of  the  clerical  profession 
who  exerted  considerable  influence  in  favor  of  the 
cause  during  the  second  decade  of  its  history,  reck 
oning  from  its  origin  in  1826,  was  the  Rev.  E.  T. 
Taylor  of  Boston,  the  very  celebrated  seamen's 
preacher.  During  the  period  named,  his  voice  was 
heard  in  nearly  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  New 
England  in  favor  of  refonn.  A  regard  for  strict 
Crutli,  however,  compels  me  to  add,  that  his  views  on 
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Uie  subject  were  greatly  modified  by  surroundiiig 
oircumstances,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  that  fact 
seriously  impaired  his  influence.  He  was  a  man  of 
impulse ;  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  his  health,  or 
the  character  and  conduct  of  his  audience,  or  any 
circumstances  which  impressed  him  strongly  at  the 
time,  determined  the  character  of  his  iitterances  to  a 
surprising  extent  I  have  heard,  at  times,  bursts  of 
eloquence  from  him  that  produced  with  me,  and  I 
presume  with  all  present,  an  absolute  forgetfulness, 
for  the  moment,  of  all  else  on  this  planet  or  else- 
where,  except  the  matter  he  was  just  then  present- 
ing ;  and  I  have  heard  him  at  otlier  times,  when  I 
have  been  amazed  at  the  utter  inconsistency  of  his 
views,  not  only  with  any  standard  of  doctrine  recog- 
nized as  sound  by  other  men,  but  with  his  own  pub- 
lic utterances  of  perhaps  the  week  previous.  His 
imagination,  once  fairly  excited,  could  furnish  in  thir- 
ty minutes  material  for  half  a  dozen  speeches,  of  an 
hour  each ;  and  unfortunately  it  frequently  happened 
that  different  parts  of  the  same  speech  could  be  used 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  question.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  honest  purposes  and  strong  and 
warm  affection,  as  well  as  of  varying  moods.  He 
drew  large  audiences,  whatever  subject  he  proposed 
to  discuss ;  for  all  men  loved  to  hear  Father  Taylor. 
If  he  happened  to  be  right,  you  rejoiced  in  the  good 
he  was  doing ;  if  wrong,  you  were  still  charmed  by 
the  originality  of  his  style,  and  the  vivid  word-pictures 
of  men  and  things  which,  in  one  of  his  best  efforts, 
followed  each  other  in  as  rapid  succession  as  do  the 
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varying  aoenes  thrown  on  the  canvas  by  a  magic-Ian- 
tern,  when  manipulated  by  skilful  hands. 

**  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  his  speech 
at  a  temperance  toirSey  gotten  up  by  the  ladies 
of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  during  the  year  1848,  if  I 
rightly  remember.  All  matters  connected  with  it 
had  been  happily  arranged,  and  Father  Taylor 
was  in  one  of  his  best  moods.  After  presenting  to 
the  assembled  throng  some  startling  views  of  the  ter- 
rible system  on  which  the  ladies  were  waging  a 
pretty  vigorous  war,  he  closed  with  one  of  those 
bursts  of  eloquence  which  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
forget.  Scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  now  living  with- 
in sight  of  the  granite  shaft  will  remember  the  occa- 
sion ;  and,  if  they  shall  peruse  these  pages,  will  bear 
witness  to  the  accuracy  of  the  report  I  am  about  to 
make  of  his  words,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty 
years. 

*''And  here  it  is  yet,  the  accui*sed  system,  to 
plague  and  torture  us,  although  we  have  exposed  its 
villanies,  until  it  would  seem  that  Satan  himself  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  have  any  connection  with  it.  I  am 
not  sure  but  he  is ;  but  some  of  his  servants  here- 
abouts have  more  brass  and  less  shame  than  their 
master.  Yes  1  here  it  is  yet;  and  over  there,  too,  in 
the  great  city,  the  ^  Athens  of  America,'  where  the 
church-spires,  as  they  point  upward,  are  almost  as 
thick  as  the  masts  of  the  shipping  along  the  wharves, 
all  the  machinery  of  the  drunkard-making,  soul- 
destroyiug  business  is  in  perfect  running  order,  from 
the  low  grog-holes  on  the  docks,  kept  open  to  ruin 
17 
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mj  poor  sailor-boys,  to  the  great  establishmeuts  in 
Still  House  Square,  which  are  pouring  out  the  ele- 
ments of  death  even  on  God's  holy  day,  and  sending 
up  the  smoke  of  their  torment  for  ever  and  ever  I 
And  your  wives  and  daughters,  even  as  they  walk  to 
the  churches  on  Sunday,  brush  the  very  skirts  of 
their  silk  dresses  against  the  mouths  of  open  grog- 
shops, that  gape  by  the  way.  And  your  poorhouses 
are  fiiU,  and  your  courts  and  prisons  are  filled,  with 
the  victims  of  this  infernal  rum  traffic;  and  your 
homes  and  the  hearts  of  your  wives  and  mothers  are 
full  of  sorrow :  and  yet  the  system  is  tolerated !  And, 
when  we  ask  men  what  is  to  bo  done  about  it,  they 
tell  us  that  ^  you  can't  help  it  I '  No,  you  can't  stop 
it  I  and  yet  (darting  across  the  platform,  and  point- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  monument,  he  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  which  pierced  our  ears  like  the  blare  of  a 
trumpet)  there  is  Bunker  Hill  I  And  you  say  *  you 
can't  stop  it : '  and  up  yonder  is  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, where  your  fathers  fought  for  the  right,  and 
bled  and  died ;  and  you  look  on  their  monuments,  and 
boast  of  the  heroism  of  your  fathers,  and  then  tell 
us  we  must  forever  submit  to  be  taxed  and  tortured 
by  this  accursed  rum  traffic,  and  we  can't  stop  it ! 
No  I  And  yet  (drawing  himself  up  to  full  height,  and 
expanding  his  naturally  broad  chest  as  though  the 
words  he  would  utter  had  blocked  up  the  usual  ave- 
nues of  speech,  and  were  about  to  force  their  way 
out  by  explosion,  he  exclaimed  in  a  sort  of  whispered 
scream)  your  fathers,  your  patriotic  fathers,  could 
make  a  cup  of  tea  for  his  Britannic  Majesty  out 
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of  a  whole  cargo,  but  you  can't  cork  up  a  ^-jug  I 
Hal'" 

Rev.  Dr.  Wakeley  describes  an  effoit  in  New 
York:  — 

^*  As  a  temperance  speech-maker,  he  was  very  pop 
ular  in  New- York  City.  I  heard  him  in  the  old 
Tabernacle  in  Broadway.  Mayor  James  Harper 
presided.  Mr.  Gough  made  the  first  speech:  Mr. 
Taylor  followed.  He  dwelt  upon  the  evil  of  rum- 
selling, —  of  the  thousands  of  slaughter-pens  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

^^  Said  he,  ^  You  license  a  man,  and  he  sells  liquor  to 
one,  and  it  maddens  his  brain,  and  puts  murder  into 
his  heart :  he  murders,  and  you  convict  him  and  hang 
him.  What  do  you  do  to  the  man  who  sold  him  the 
liquor,  and  made  him  a  murderer  ?  You  take  o£f 
your  hat  to  him,  you  make  a  low  bow :  you  renew  his 
license,  and,  perhaps,  send  him  to  the  Legislature  or 
to  Congress.  You  hang  the  eflfect,  and  let  the  cause 
go.    I  go  for  hanging  the  eau$e.* 

^^  There  was  a  rumseller  followed  the  army  into 
Mexico,  and  sold  the  soldiers  rum.  The  first  (ren. 
Taylor  knew,  a  number  of  his  soldiers  were  drunk. 
He  inquired  into  the  cause,  and  found  that  a  man 
was  selling  them  liquor;  and  he  said  to  him,  ^If 
you  do  not  quit  this  business,  selling  my  soldiers  rum, 
ril  — I'll  kick  you  into  the  United  States.'  Mr. 
Taylor  said  he  had  no  objection  to  his  kicking  him, 
for  he  thought  he  deserved  it ;  but  he  had  some  ob- 
jections to  his  kicking  him  into  the  United  States,  for 
we  had  too  many  rumsellers  here  now.    I  would 
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rather  he  would  have  kicked  him  the  other  way,— 
kicked  him  over  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  then 
kicked  him  on  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  and  then 
give  him  one  more  kick  into  the  ocean,  and  then  aak 
him,  as  the  Quaker  did,  ^  Friend,  canst  thou  swim  ? ' " 
Rev.  W.  A.  Clapp  gives  a  good  description  of  one 
of  these  earlier  orations :  ^^  In  the  autumn  of  1836, 1 
think,  it  was  announced  that  Rev.  E.  T.  Taylor  would 
lecture  on  temperance,  in  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Easton,  Mass.,  in  a  community  whose  tastes,  re- 
garding the  proprieties  of  life,  were  futidious,  ahnosc 
to  hypercriticism.  Coming  in  his  own  carriage,  ho 
lost  his  way,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  till  an 
hour  past  the  appointed  time,  when  the  congregation, 
a  full  house,  were  beginning  to  disperse.  Stepping 
rapidly  into  the  pulpit,  he  said  to  the  pastor,  ^  Pray : 
I'm  tired.'  Prayer  ended,  he  arose,  threw  back  his 
coat-collar,  rolled  up  his  cufib,  ran  his  fingers  back- 
ward through  his  hair,  and,  with  folded  arms,  com- 
menced :  ^  Friends,  you  have  asked  me  to  lecture  be- 
fore you  on  temperance ;  but  I  can't  lecture:  I  haven't 
time  to  prepare  a  lecture,  being  always  in  a  hurry. 
I  came  here  in  a  hurry,  I  am  going  home  in  a  hurry, 
I  live  in  a  hurry,  and  shall  some  day  die  in  a  hurry. 
Nor  would  I  lecture  if  I  could.  Your  lectures  are  all 
macadamized:  they  are  entertainments,  where  those 
go  who  dare  not  visit  tlie  theatre.  I  must  cross- 
plough  your  fine  paths.  I  am  no  man's  model,  no 
man's  copyist,  no  man's  agent:  I  go  on  my  own 
hook;  shall  say  what  I  please,  and  you  may  help 
yourselves.' 
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He  then  announced  his  text,  or  motto,  Hos.  iv.  11  * 
^  Wine  and  new  wine  take  away  the  heart.'  This 
he  illostrated  by  numerous  facts,  related  in  his  own 
inimitable  manner.  One  was  that  of  a  vessel  ca^n 
turod  by  pirates.  The  crew  and  passengers  were  all 
destroyed,  except  a  young  mother  and  her  babe. 
None  of  the  pirate  crew  would  molest  her.  The  as- 
tonished captain  ordered  *grog*  to  be  served,  and 
soon  his  order  for  the  death  of  mother  and  child  was 
obeyed.  ^  Those  men,'  said  the  speaker,  ^had  a 
heart  till  a  gill  of  rum  and  molasses  took  it  away.' 
When  he  had  finished  his  recital  of  those  thrilling 
stories,  that  caused  the  flesh  to  creep,  his  manner 
changed ;  and,  with  a  cool,  almost  sardonic  smile,  he 
said,  *  Shout^  if  you  want  to,  and  I'll  wait  for  you.' 
He  paused.  The  silence  was  painful.  *  Nobody  says 
hurrah  I  There  is  as  much  reason  for  it  now  as  there 
will  be  till  the  monster  is  driven  from  the  world.' 
Thus  he  held  them  for  nearly  two  houi*s.  As  that 
community  had  any  thing  but  friendly  feelings  toward 
the  Methodists,  I  trembled  for  the  result  of  his  ^cross- 
ploughing'  manner.  Much  to  my  surprise,  they  were 
perfectly  enamoured  of  the  man  and  his  lecture.  They 
thought,  and  truly,  they  had  never  beard  his  like  be- 
fore." 

Rev.  William  Rice  sketches  the  most  powerful  in 
its  effect  on  the  audience  of  bis  temperance  ad- 
dresses :  — 

"Those  who  were  present  on  the  occasion  will 
never  forget  the  very  powerful  address  on  tem- 
perance delivered  during  the  session  of  the  New- 
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England  Conference  in  Newbniyport,  in  1851.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Whitefteld  Presbyterian 
Church.  Father  Tkylor  was  the  second  speaker, 
and  his  address  occupied  nearly  two  hours ;  and  yet 
the  audience  listened  with  almost  breathless  interest 
to  the  end. 

^<  I  occupied  a  seat  in  tlie  pulpit,  and  found  him,  at 
the  opening  of  the  meeting,  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
mood.  He  criticised  in  a  whisper  the  address  of  the 
speaker  who  preceded  him,  and  declared,  over  and 
over  again,  tbat  he  had  nothing  to  say,  no  speech  to 
make.  I  suggested  to  him  that  we  were  in  the 
pulpit  which  Whitefield  had  occupied,  and  that  he 
would  feel  the  inspiration  of  the  place  when  his 
time  came  to  speak.  When  he  commenced,  this  un- 
comfortable mood  seemed  to  be  still  upon  him,  and 
his  first  utterances  led  many  of  his  hearers  to  fear 
that  his  address  would  be  a  failure.  But  this  fear 
Boon  passed  away,  and  the  spirit  of  the  grand  old 
pulpit-orator,  whose  bones  were  beneath  us,  seemed 
indeed  to  inspire  him.  His  address  was  far  more 
methodical  and  logical  in  its  arrangement  than  was 
usual  with  him.  He  made  three  points:  Ist,  The 
dnmkard;  2d,  The  drunkard-maker;  and  8d,  The 
law.  His  first  point  was  that  Hhe  drunkard  was 
the  worst  man  on  earth  excepV  He  then  portrayed 
in  tciTiblo  cold's  the  crime  and  sin  of  Uio  drunkard, 
the  disgrace  and  misery  of  his  family,  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  character,  health,  and  life,  and  the  ruin 
of  his  soul. 

^'  On  these  points  he  arrayed  with  great  power 
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against  the  drunkard  the  yarious  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  describe  his  woes,  dwelling  especially 
upon  the  text  which  declares  that  ^  no  drunkard  can 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

^^  Passing  from  his  first  point,  he  said,  ^  I  told  you 
that  the  drunkard  was  the  worst  man  on  earth  except; 
and  now  I  come  to  the  exception,  —  the  drunkard* 
maker. ^  I  cannot  give  any  idea  of  the  burning,  scath- 
ing words  in  which  he  described  the  heartlessness, 
the  meanness,  the  more  than  infernal  wickedness,  of 
the  miscreants,  who,  for  a  mere  pittance  of  filthy 
lucre,  will  deal  out  the  deadly  poison  which  withers 
happiness  and  hope,  and  utterly  destroys  body  and 
soul.  He  charged  home  upon  the  drunkard-maker 
the  crimes  for  which  he  is  the  responsible  agent,  and 
in  that  long  list  of  crimes  he  found  every  species  of 
reckless,  cruel,  and  abominable  villany ;  and,  in  sum 
ming  up,  declared  ^  that  Satan  would  protest  against 
companionship  with  such  miscreants,  and  would  regard 
it  as  an  additional  infliction  of  punishment  to  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  them  within  the  limits  of  hell.'  His 
lost  point  was  the  law.  ^  If  the  drunkard-maker  is 
such  an  offender,  if  his  business  is  the  great  source  of 
all  crime,  why  should  not  the  law  recognize  this  fact, 
and  punish  the  rumseller  as  the  great  criminal  ? ' 

^^  I  have  barely  suggested  the  points  embraced  in 
this  wonderful  address,  by  far  the. ablest  and  most 
eloquent,  as  a  whole,  to  wliich  I  ever  listened  from 
Father  Taylor.  Power  lay  in  its  grand  and  awful  pic- 
torial descriptions.  These  cannot  be  recalled :  I  have 
now  only  the  vivid  impression  which  was  left  upon 
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my  mind.  Indeed,  the  remark  which  I  once  heard 
firom  Father  Taylor,  when  requested  to  furnish  for 
a  reporter  a  copy  of  one  of  his  speeches,  might  be 
made  with  reference  to  this  address:  *I  might  as 
well  give  you  a  copy  of  chain-lightning/  '* 

Speaking  once  before  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture in  favor  of  a  prohibitory  law,  he  cried  out,  "  I 
want  to  see  the  grave  of  Intemperance  dug,  and  a 
stone  rolled  upon  it  as  big  as  Jupiter."  The  way  he 
said  it  brought  down  the  house  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. 

In  a  temperance  lecture,  delivered  in  Father  Bates's 
pulpit  at  Scituato  Harbor,  speaking  of  God's  displeas- 
ure with  rumsellers,  he  said,  *^  I  wonder  that  the  an- 
gels in  heaven  do  not  tear  up  the  golden  pavements 
and  throw  them  on  their  heads." 

At  Norwich  he  described  the  rumseller  as  "  Pump- 
ing thunder  at  three  cents  a  glass." 

Describing  the  difference  between  moral  and  legal 
suasion,  he  said  it  might  well  be  illustrated  by  the 
course  of  a  certain  Dutchman,  who  came  to  this 
country,  bought  him  a  farm,  married  a  matter-of-fact 
Yankee  girl,  and  commenced  farming.  In  getting  in 
his  hay,  he  hired  an  old  American,  whom  he  kept 
on  buttermilk  and  whey,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  shil- 
ling a  day.  The  countryman  began  his  work ;  but 
every  time  he  swung  his  scythe  tardily  through  the 
grass  he  sung  very  slowly,  — 

*^  Buttermilk  and  whej, 
And  a  shilUng  a  daj." 
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The  old  Dutchman  came  into  his  house  utterly  dis- 
gusted, and  said  to  his  wife,  *^  Mine  frow,  mine  grass 
will  never  come  in.    That  old  fellow  keeps  saying,  — 

'  Duttoriiiilk  nnd  wlioj. 
And  a  ahiliing  a  daj ;  * 

and  mine  grass  will  never  come  in." 

^*  I  told  you  SO9"  said  his  wife.  ^^  Tou  must  do  as 
we  do  in  this  country :  you  must  keep  him  on  bacon 
and  eggs,  and  give  him  a  dollar  a  day." 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  do  as  you  please,  mine  frow." 
So  she  called  up  the  workman,  gave  him  a  change 
of  diet,  and  told  him  of  the  change  in  his  wages,  if  he 
could  earn  it.  The  workman  returned  to  ihe  field, 
with  scythe  newly  sharpened,  and  began  mowing  the 
grass  with  great  rapidity,  singing  as  he  worked, 

**  Bacon  and  eggs, 
And  look  out  for  your  legs.**, 

The  old  Dutchman  came  rushing  in  to  his  house  in 
great  excitement,  saying,  ^^  Mine  frow,  mine  frow  I 
Mine  grass  is  all  coming  in,  and  mine  bushes  too." 

"  Moral  suasion,"  said  Father  Taylor,  "  is  like 

'  Buttermilk  and  whej, 
And  a  shilling  a  daj ;  * 

but  legal  suasion,  well  worked,  is 

*  Bacon  and  eggs. 
And  look  out  for  your  lega.'* 
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He  didiked  those  temperance  refonnere  who  Bought 
to  banish  wine  from  the  eommGnion-table.  The  sub- 
stitute, which  he  called  ^^raism-water,"  was  specially 
an  abomination  to  him.  John  A.  Andrew  used  to 
relate  an  illustration  of  this  fooling.  ^^  Father  Tay- 
lor, in  his  old  age,  had  struck  a  not  unusual  vein 
of  fooling,  and  was  speaking  of  his  wishes  for  the 
government  of  the  Bethel  when  he  should  be  dead. 
All  eyes  were  moist  with  tears,  as  he  spoke  of  his 
hopes  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  of  his  £uth 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  look  down  upon  the 
brethren.    Then  he  added  these  words :  — 

(^ « When  I  am  laid  in  the  grave,  I  want  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Ijord's  Supper  administered  in  the  very 
same  way  in  which  the  Saviour  was  not  too  good  to 
administer  it.  I  want  the  emblems  of  the  body  bro- 
ken and  the  blood  shed  just  as  they  came  fix)m  my 
Master's  hands;  and,  in  my  name,  cast  from  this 
church  any  man  that  comes  up  to  the  altar  with  his 
glue-pot  and  his  dye-stuff.'  " 

The  words,  the  tone,  the  gesture,  and  the  counte- 
nance feebly  expressed  his  unutterable  contempt.  He 
little  thought  how  much  of  the  wine  that  he  thus 
used  is  the  worst  sort  of  dye-stuff,  as  every  wine  mer- 
chant knows  well. 

He  got  far  away  from  this  original  righteousness  in 
his  hitcr  years.  The  society  in  which  lie  mostly 
moved  encouraged  the  use  of  the  wine-cup :  the  re- 
form grew  stagnant  through  the  pressure  of  the  war 
and  the  weariness  of  the  people  to  grapple  sternly 
with  the  destroyer. 
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He  ceased  to  lecture  on  the  subject,  and  even  op* 
posed  too  much  effort  for  its  suppression.  In  this 
mood  of  mind  he  was  called  before  the  celebrated 
hearing  of  Gov.  Andrew  in  1867.  His  friend,  the 
Governor,  wsis  not  present  when  lie  appeared,  and 
Tlon.  Linus  Child,  the  assistant  counsel,  did  not  un- 
derstand how  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  Admiral.  There 
is  much  wit,  if  not  wisdom,  in  some  of  his  replies. 
This  is  his  testimony  as  reported  in  the  official  volume 
of  the  State :  — 

Q»efiion  (by  Mr.  Child).    How  loDg  ha^e  yoo  been  in  BofloB  f 

Answer,    Oh  I  not  ferj  long ;  only  abont  fifty  years. 

Q.    Hare  yon  had  any  thing  to  do  with  sailors  during  that  period  ! 

A,  Yes,  sir.  From  my  boyhood  I  hare  been  linked  in  with  them, 
and  expect  to  be  nntil  the  time  when  we  will  go  aloft  together. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  obsenration  as  to  the  progress  of  intemper* 
ance  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  ? 

A.    There  has  boon  n  Tory  great  improTcment 

Q.    What  caused  this  iinprovoinont  among  your  people  f 

A.  An  increased  ardor  and  obedience  to  conscience  and  the  laws  of 
God,  not  for  the  stronger  to  leave  the  weaker  to  be  devoured  by  the 
wolves  that  sock  those  who  are  not  able  to  defend  themselves. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  places  where  these  wolves  are,  how 
has  it  been  during  the  last  five  years  1 

A.  Multitudinous.  I  should  think  there  was  about  a  breastwork 
from  the  Square  down  to  Charlestown  Bridge.  I  believe  that  the  rum- 
houses  are  scarcely  out  of  sight  one  from  the  other.  We  have  a  plenty 
of  idlers.     Whether  they  live  on  sir  or  steam,  I  know  not. 

Q.  Wlint  has  the  influence  of  that  great  number  of  places  been  npoi 
the  habit  of  the  people  in  regard  to  temperance  1    Do  they  lead  astray  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Every  thing  that  possibly  can  be  done  is  done.  These 
people  are  followed  from  the  houses  to  the  ship ;  and,  when  no  other 
vessel  can  be  obtained  to  get  aboard  the  bewitching  matter,  they  will 
have  it  in  a  bladder. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  diminution  of  these  places  since  the  prohib* 
.itory  law  passed  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  ? 
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it    ProUUloiyUiwI    I  did  not  know  UiaI  Omj  had  om. 

Q.    Bam  Umm  plaoot  for  the  lait  twelTO  or  filleeB  yMun  biM  tarn 
•tantly  inowiiiig  or  not  f 

A.  I  think  tliejr  hnTO  not  died  with  age.  Thej  raouOn,  tnd  thaf 
are  esoeedinglj  plentj.  It  ii  painAU  to  the  eje  to  go  down  one 
street-*  North  Street -*  nntil  we  get  down  to  North  Square,  and  eee 
both  aides  barrieaded  with  botdsa  In  plentj,  and  plentjr  of  loaftrs  Ijing 
anrand  them,  that  eannot  get  a  liying  honestlj»  and  most  take  It  ftom 
somebody  else* 

Q.    Are  yon  in  fkfor  of  proldbifiory  law  ? 

A.  Bj  no  means.  I  haTO  no  right  to  ponish  the  righteous  with  tho 
wicked,  and  I  ought,  I  suppose,  to  gite  a  reason  why.  I  think,  sir, 
that  a  hotel  Is  for  something  else  besides  setting  a  table  and  making  a 
bed.  With  rapid  and  hard  tra?elling,  getting  down  to  this  our  un- 
equalled and  blessed  dty,  trafeUen  are  racked  and  tortured  with  theh 
long  Journeying.  When  they  get  here,  they  are  liable,  in  our  sodden 
changes,  to  contract  diseases ;  and  I  believe  that  no  landlord  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  keep  a  house  merely  for  fumisliing  beef  and  potatoes,  but 
ho  must  take  care  of  tho  health  of  his  guests ;  and  while  he  has  nothing 
in  his  house  to  supply  them,  and  while  he  is  sending  for  a  doctor,  dis- 
ease may  get  beyond  reooTeiy.  The  landlord  ought  to  take  care  of  his 
lodgers,  and  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  them,  until  greater  wisdom  is 
brought  That  is  my  explanation.  I  am  willing  ererybody  should 
have  it  I  have  never  needed  such  things  myself;  but  every  man  was 
not  made  with  such  a  hide  as  I  was,  for  I  have  seen  noble  men  faint 
away.  It  was  only  four  years  ago  that  I  was  in  Canada,  where  a  num- 
ber of  our  hard-working  business  men  wore  getting  a  little  recreation ; 
and  they  were  so  conscientious  about  temperance,  that  two  or  three  per- 
sons lost  their  lives  by  getting  heated  ftom  walking,  and  then  drinking 
the  lime-water  that  they  have  there ;  for  lime-water  is  all  through  that 
region.  Two  or  three  of  these  abstainers  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
what  to  do.  I  said  to  them,  "  Use  a  little  brandy."  But  they  wore  so 
conscientious  upon  that  point  that  they  would  not  They  soon  passed 
away.  This  lime-water  is  in  Cincinnati  and  a  good  many  pUces,  and 
many  a  noble  young  man  or  woman  is  taken  away  ftom  want  of  wik- 
dom  on  this  subject  Therefore  I  think  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
to  forbid  the  use  or  the  sale  of  spirit  in  all  cases.  This  prohibitory 
law  shuts  us  in.  Moreover  there  is  something  else  in  this  matter.  I 
should  not  want  to  deny  my  God.  The  good  book  tells  us  that  wine 
cheereth  the  heart  of  God  and  man.    I  should  not  want  to  raise  my 
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hand  againai  the  hand  of  Qod.  And  I  should  not  want  to  think  that 
the  world  was  so  reduced ;  and  I  do  not  beliere  we  are  so  loet  in  the 
world.  Tet,  for  mj  own  part,  I  have  not  had  use  for  these  things;  hot 
ererybodj  is  not  so. 

Q.  (Bj  Mr.  SrooifBB.)  Do  joo  not  know  that  this  necessity  of 
which  joa  speak  is  supplied  hj  the  present  prohibitory  law  f 

d    (By  Mr.  Tatlor.)    Whati    Have  you  got  a  prohibitory  law  ? 

A,    (By  Mr.  Spoombr.)    Tcs,  sir. 

A,  Well,  then,  it  must  have  a  good  many  pockets.  These  glau 
jars,  set  in  straw,  are  rery  easy  tilings  to  carry,  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
get  them  filled. 

A,    I  beUere  they  did. 

Q.  How  would  a  license  law  restrain  it,  if  it  was  enforced  as  It  was 
before! 

A.  I  suppose  the  effect  would  be  Just  the  same,  and  just  what  it 
ought  to  be,  under  a  consistent  license  law,  with  something  at  the  back 
of  that  law  to  carry  that  law  out ;  not  making  a  law,  and  putting  it  into 
the  cradle,  and  rocking  it  with  a  lullaby ;  but  letting  it  have  a  power 
and  force  and  meaning  in  it. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  how  a  license  law  is  going  to  be  enforced 
against  these  unlicensed  sollora  any  bettor  than  the  present  law  f 

A,  I  should  think  that  people  would  Icam,  by  oxpcrionco  on  this 
subject,  that  there  is  some  ditTcrcnco  liotwoon  such  a  prudent,  talented, 
honest,  energetic  man  to  use  that  fiery  concern,  and  when  it  is  let  out 
to  everybody ;  and  perhaps,  if  a  good,  clever  fellow  goes  and  makes  a 
complaint  UMlay,  he  may  get  in  a  narrow  place  to-morrow. 

Q.    I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  do  sell  it  everywhere  f 

A.  I  never  knew  that  we  ever  did  have  a  very  restoteting  law ;  ibr 
it  never  did  work  much,  and  I  suppose  it  was  never  expected  to  do 
much. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  attempts  to  work  it  in  Boston  that 
seemed  to  you  intended  to  make  it  worse  f 

A.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  from  it  worthy  of  the  dignity 
of  a  law. 

The  plea  of  Father  Taylor,  that  liquor  was  needed 
in  a  hotel,  as  a  medicine  for  occasional  maladies,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  be  sold  freely  to  its 
guests,  and  that  it  should  be  drunk  as  a  substitute  for 
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lime-water,  and  £hat  young  men  should  so  drink 
it,  shows  how  greatly  he  had  changed  from  that 
Father  Taylor,  who,  from  1826  to  1850,  made  New 
England  ring  from  side  to  side  with  his  burning 
imprecations  on  drinker  and  seller.  He  still,  how- 
ever, fidled  not  to  denounce  the  men  who  ruined  his 
boys ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  rapacity  of  these 
murderers,  digging,  as  he  said,  out  of  their  stores 
through  banks  of  snow  ten  feet  high  to  get  at  their 
prey,  their  number,  and  the  fact  that  the  city  had 
never  attempted  to  suppress  them,  made  his  side 
see  that  they  had  more  than  they  bargained  for  in 
this  witness.  The  laugh  was  against  them.  Sam- 
son, in  his  blind  old  ago,  began  to  make  the  pil- 
lars and  roof  of  tree  rum  totter  over  the  heads  of  its 
advocates,  and  he  was  gladly  dismissed.  He  clung 
to  the  i*oot  of  the  truth  in  all  his  decay,  and  died,  as 
he  had  lived,  denouncing  the  rum-murderer,  as  the 
vilest  member  of  society. 


IVI. 


ON  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS. 


Ib  PrAyor.—  Iniensely  Earnest.—  Sweep  of  Lsnguage.  —  Bztraordliiary  DIs* 
eernmeiit.— ETery  Mood  of  Sool  flndt  Expreuloa.  —  For  tlie  Brother 
who  got  lost  in  attempting  to  preeoh.— *<A8k  the  Lord  Ibr  what  jov 
need. "— "  Will  teaeh  yon  to  groan  from  the  other  Side  of  your  Houth.  "— 
Polplt  on  an  Oz-eart.  —  Wrestling  with  Contrary  Winds.  —  "Sweep  his 
lYaeks  off  the  Floor." — On  the  Appearance  of  the  Cholera. — For  President 
Llnooln,  after  Gov.  Brownlow  had  preached. — "  Oon*t  let  them  go  through 
the  Sheathing  of  his  Integrity." — "  Watch  when  the  First  Drops  Ikll."  — 
**  Who  gives  a  Wlialo  a  Tun  of  Jlcrrlug  for  a  Breakfast." — Tliauks  for  the 
Second  Part  of  a  Sermon. —"  Will  wade  Into  tlie  Water  op  to  our  Chins.** 

—  Pray  for  What  ?— Sailors  on  *'  a  Lark  "  with  hhn.  —  Funeral  Sermons.  — 
<'  His  Winding-sheet  upon  his  Arm."— "  There  has  been  no  Hurder  com* 
milted  in  this  House."— Visit  to  one  awaiting  Execution. —  <«  I  did  not 
know  it  was  you  who  committed  It,  my  Son  I " — The  Baptism  of  Babes.  - 
**  Never  created  to  be  damned  by  a  Fixed  Decree." — **  Hay  it  nerer  cry  for 
Bread!"— "Devil,  go  to  your  own  Place  I  Angels,  take  the  Baby  I"— 
"  A  Baptism  from  Heaven."—  His  Theology  agrees  with  his  Feelings. 

—  The  Eucharist.  — "I  liave  got  Something  for  you,  Children."— Dra- 
matic Powers  tested  by  Startling  Events.  — A  Captain  murdered  at  3ea. 

—  "  A  big  Bowlder  lays  on  the  Main  Hatch."—"  Don't  you  hear  the  Bells 
of  Heaven  over  the  Sea  ?  ''—The  Light  in  the  Tent. 

IF  Father  Taylor  was  at  home  anywhere,  it  was  in 
prayer.  From  the  first  he  abounded  in  this  grace 
also.  His  whole  soul  leaped  up  to  his  God  and  Sa- 
viour, The  descent  of  the  angel  to  Daniel,  who, 
starting  from  the  celestial  courts  after  his  prayer  had 
begun,  touche  I  him  rm  his  shoulder  with  the  divine 
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answer  before  he  had  concluded  his  petition,  did  not 
surpass  in  swiftness  of  wing  the  flight  to  the  heav- 
ens, in  his  prayers,  of  this  joyful  believer. 

He  was  intensely  earnest.  In  his  earlier  days,  at 
family  prayers  where  he  was  visiting,  he  would  pound 
the  chairs,  and  even  raise  them  and  bring  them  down 
upon  the  floor  with  all  his  might,  in  the  intensity  of 
his  devotions.  He  would  raise  his  voice  as  well  as 
his  chair,  and  make  the  region  ring  with  his  private 
devotions. 

He  was  not  a  loud-mouthed  Pharisee  in  this  ha- 
ranguing of  Heaven,  nor  was  it  defended  on  the 
ground  the  colored  brother  put  his  vociferousness,  that 
''  it  was  commanded,  for  did  not  the  Bible  say,  ^  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hollered  be  thy  name  *  ?  *' 
He  was  simply  earnest  in  his  wrestlings  with  God. 
He  loved  to  talk  with  him,  as  friend  talketh  with 
friend.  He  grew  as  heated  and  passionate  in  this 
discourse  as  in  those  he  pronounced  concerning  him 
before  his  bar-bound  creatures.  It  could  be  said  of 
him  in  those  earlier  days,  as  of  his  Master,  — 

"  the  midnight  air 
Witnessed  the  fervor  of  his  prayer." 

His  sweep  of  language  on  such  occasions  was  won- 
derful. The  choicest  word  dropped  into  its  place. 
The  finest  figures  flew  like  plumed  birds  from  his 
brain.  Grace  was  upon  his  lips.  The  sea-phrases 
wove  themselves  into  the  language  as  easily  as  breeze> 
blow  through  the  sails :  their  fitness  was  as  remark- 
able as  their  freshness.     He  was  at  times  almost 
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endowed  with  superhuman  discernment.  Putting  his 
hand  on  a  lad's  head,  who  was  bowed  before  him 
at  the  altar,  he  said  tenderly,  ^^  Joseph,  keep  out  of 
harm's  way."  And  the  boy,  one  of  whose  names  was 
Joseph,  but  not  that  by  which  he  was  known,  and  he 
not  known  at  all  to  Father  Taylor,  felt  a  stirring  of 
new  life  with  tbis  strange  benediction. 

Many  arc  the  stories  told  of  his  power  in  prayer  ; 
few,  very  few,  the  winged  words  that  have  been 
caught  and  kept.  He  could  be  sarcastic,  tender,  the- 
ological, dogmatic,  just  as  he  pleased.  He  preached 
sermons,  administered  rebuke,  indulged  wmth,  —  such 
as  he  thought  righteous,  —  burned  in  entreaty  with 
souls,  flowed  in  tears.  Every  mood  of  spirit  found 
expression  in  this  form.  It  was  often  not  unlike  a 
cloud,  that  clings  step  by  step  to  earth  before  it 
floats  awiiy  into  the  heavens. 

How  he  helped  a  young  brother  out  of  his  distress 
is  thus  told  by  Rev.  S.  Gushing :  — 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1829  and  the  following  winter. 
Father  Taylor  usually  attended  the  weekly  lecture  in 
the  vestry  of  Bromfield-street  Church,  and  frequently 
preached  the  seimon.  I  was  a  member  of  that  church 
at  the  time,  and  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  in- 
terest connected  with  those  services. 

"On  one  occiisicin,  a  young  brother,  feeling  that 
he  was  called  to  preach,  had  the  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising his  gift.  His  text  was,  '  I  am  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life.'  In  the  first  part  of  his  sermon, 
while  describing  Jesus  as  the  Way,  he  became  em- 
barrassed, and,  not  being  able  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
18 
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closed  his  remarks,  and  sat  down  in  confusion.  Rey. 
S.  Martindale,  the  pastor,  being  in  the  pulpit  with 
him,  took  up  the  subject  and  finished  the  discourse, 
to  the  acceptance  and  edification  of  the  audience. 
Father  Taylor,  who  was  occupjring  a  seat  in  front  of 
the  pulpit,  offered  the  closing  prayer.  He  prayed 
for  the  ^  good  brother  who  has  attempted  to  preach 
tliis  evening.*  *  O  Lord  I  the  way  is  so  broad  that  he 
got  lost  in  it.  Lord,  may  he  not  be  cast  down  or  dis* 
couraged,  but  luff  up,  take  a  fresh  breeze,  and  boom 
away  again.'  He  also  prayed  for  ^  the  skilful  pilot 
that  has  taken  the  helm  out  of  his  hands,*  that  ^  he 
may  be  able  to  guide  the  ship  free  from  the  rocb) 
and  the  quicksands  I  *  He  prayed  for  the  *  cold-hearted, 
false  professor  and  the  self-righteous  Pharisee,  that 
every  rag  of  their  sails  may  be  torn  from  the  masts, 
and  they  scud  under  bare  poles  to  Jesus.'  The  effect 
was  electrifying  on  all,  but  on  no  one  more  than  on 
the  young  brother ;  and  when  Father  Taylor  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  kind  word  of  sympa- 
thy and  encouragement,  he  forgot  his  discomfiture, 
and  greatly  profited  by  his  advice." 

He  smote  down  the  anti-Masons,  as  he  thought, 
by  a  single  word  :  ^^  Lord,  make  their  hearts  as  soft 
as  their  heads."  He  sometimes  tried  to  overcome 
his  antagonist  in  this  mode  of  warfare,  wrestling  in 
prayer  in  a  different  sense  than  that  of  Jacob.  When 
a  good  brother  was  engaged  in  prayer  in  his  pulpit, 
and  was  making  some  nice  distinctions  between  vari- 
ous degrees  of  grace,  especially  those  experienced  in 
the  higher  life.  Father  Taylor  mutters,  ^^  Lord,  save 
413  from  splitting  hairs." 
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'*  I  am  not  splitting  hairs/'  rejoins  his  antagonist, 
doing  battle  for  his  side  on  his  knees. 

**  If  you  are  not/'  is  the  response,  *^  then  ask  the 
Loi*d  for  what  you  need,  brother,"  is  the  reply;  and 
the  two  men,  kueoliug  together  before  the  audience, 
3)iiclude  their  colloquy,  and  resume  the  work  and  word 
of  intercession.  This  may  seem  very  irreverent  to 
some  minds ;  but  to  the  participants,  and  even  listen- 
ers, it  had  no  such  aspect.  They  were  in  dead  earnest, 
each  aud  all  of  them.  They  meant  what  they  were 
doing.  They  were  pleading  with  God.  No  mistaken 
pleas  were  to  be  admitted.  No  extraneous  matter 
was  to  be  introduced.  As  a  client  would  hold  back 
his  advocate  if  he  thought  he  was  injuring  his  cause 
before  the  judge  and  jury,  and  would  urge  his  right 
request  with  corresponding  entreaties,  so  these  godly 
people  groaned  and  sighed  and  shouted,  and  talked 
right  on,  each  **  on  his  own  hook,"  and  all  with  one 
devouring  purpose.  That  was  what  carried  forwanl 
the  mighty  revivals,  and  brought  such  multitudes  into 
the  kingdom.  It  was  the  mighty  purpose  of  these 
men  and  Women  that  constrained  all  hearts  to  attend 
their  meetings,  and  many  hearts  to  yield.  They 
have  since  become  more  orderly,  so  called ;  but  more 
powerful  ?  far  otherwise. 

He  could  discern  between  groans ;  for  when  Dick 
Butler,  in  his  drunken  estate,  began  to  get  up  a  mock 
groaning  in  the  rear  of  "  the  vestry,"  Father  Taylor 
detected  the  half-hypocrisy  and  half-sincerity  of  the 
noise,  and  cried  out,  "  Come  up  here,  and  we'll  teach 
you  to  groan  from  the  other  side  of  your  mouth." 
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And  he  came,  and  was  taught  both  how  to  sorrow 
after  a  godly  sort  and  how  to  rejoice  likewise. 

He  delighted  sometimes  in  admimstering  rebuke 
through  prayer.  Thus,  when  the  First  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  in  South  Boston  hail  been  reno- 
vated and  re-opened,  Father  Taylor  was  invited  to 
pray.  The  pulpit  had  not  arrived.  Vexed  that  he  had 
not  a  suitable  place  to  kneel  at,  he  proceeded  to  ask 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on  every  part  of  the  house, 
— pews,  gallery,  windows,  carpets,  chairs,  lamps, — 
and  closed  with  this  snap  to  his  long  lash,  and  for  which 
the  lash  itself  was  so  lengthily  woven,  ^*  And,  O  I^ord  I 
bless  the  pulpit  which  is  somewhere  on  its  way  hither 
on  an  ox-cart;**  the  slap  at  its  slowness  in  coming 
being  put  into  his  last  word.  It  was  probably  in  some 
such  mood  as  this  that  he  prayed  after  a  student 
had  preached  and  had  ^^  a  poor  time,"  thanking  the 
Lord  for  every  sort  of  blessing,  which  he  carefully 
enumerated,  and  concluding  with,  ^^  And  now.  Lord, 
if  it  please  thee,  don't  send  us  any  more  Wilbraham 
students  I  '* 

Among  the  most  famous  of  those  pniyei*s  that  wore 
half-addressed,  at  least,  '^  to  a  Boston  audience,*'  is 
one  told  by  Rev.  W.  C.  High  of  East  Boston,  who  was 
at  that  time  pastor  of  Hanover-street  Church :  — 

^^  A  fireman  had  been  killed,  and  a  vast  multitude 
attended  his  funeral.  The  ministers  of  the  vicinity 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  exercises.  As  Father 
Taylor  entered  the  vestibule,  he  saw  in  the  pulpit 
one  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  rival,  and  for  that 
reason  especially  disliked.    He  refused  to  stir  unless 
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this  minister  was  excluded.  This,  of  coarse,  could 
not  be  done ;  and,  after  much  entreaty,  he  came  for« 
ward  scowling  indignation  at  the  good  man  before 
him.  He  commenced  the  ministeriaJ  part  of  the  ser- 
vices by  a  prayer.  For  many  minutes  he  wrestled 
with  the  contrary  winds.  He  staggered  among  the 
breakers,  and  seemed  certain  of  foundering.  That 
minister  was  before  his  eyes,  and  ho  could  not  get 
away  from  his  presence.  He  struck  here  and  there 
in  a  blind  madness  of  spirit,  wanting  all  the  time 
to  lay  on  his  uno£Eending  rival  his  scourge  of  wrath, 
and  restrained  a  little  by  the  proprieties  of  the  case 
At  length,  after  much  conflict  in  these  Symplegades, 
and  great  loss  of  patience  and  power,  he  wriggled  his 
way  out  of  the  oppressive  presence,  and  left  it  far 
behind.  Then,  under  the  pressure  the  very  indigna- 
tion had  imparted,  he  shot  into  the  heavens.  He 
ranged  through  all  realms  of  providence  and  grace. 
He  kept  his  vast  audience  tossed  on  the  mountain 
waves  of  admiration  and  emotion.  Tears  and  smiles 
chased  each  other  rapidly,  while  awe  and  astonish- 
ment filled  their  hearts.  Thus  he  flew  on  the  wings 
of  the  Spirit  for  half  an  hour ;  and  when  he 

*  Dropped  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star/ 

there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  The  ministerial 
function  was  exhausted.  Everybody  was  over- 
whelmed, and  the  services  rapidly  concluded  with 
hymn  and  benediction.  The  genius  irritdbile  of 
the  poet  was  strikingly  his  genius ;  but  seldom  did 
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he  use  it  for  such  grand  effects.  The  unconscious 
oause  of  his  daring  flight  probably  enjoyed  his 
ascension  as  well  as  though  he  had  been  aware 
how  much  of  it  had  been  due  to  an  old  man's  preju- 
dice against  what  he  deemed  an  interloper  on  hi^ 
domain.*' 

In  a  better  vein  and  strain  was  his  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Boston-street  Church,  Lynn,  wher 
he  said,  ^'  O  Lord  I  thou  knowest  what  mischief  we 
ministers  do.  If  any  one  attempt  to  sow  heresy  in 
this  pulpit,  or  to  preach  aught  but  Christ  and  Him 
crucified,  drive  him  out  of  the  house,  and  9weep  hU 
tracks  off  the  floor!*' 

Rev.  Gorliam  D.  Abbot  describes  another  of  these 
famous  talks  with  God :  — 

^^  I  was  present  at  the  service  of  Father  Taylor  in 
his  chapel  the  first  sabbath  morning  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  Can- 
ada, in  1832, 1  can  never  forget  the  solemnity  and 
impressiveness  of  his  prayer  on  that  occasion.  With 
that  graphic  power  of  imagination  for  which  he  was 
so  remarkable,  and  with  an  inspiration  and  fervor 
that  reminded  you  of  the  ancient  prophets,  he  per- 
sonified the  scourge  as  a  grim  monster,  that  had  just 
lanoed  on  our  shores,  and  was  casting  the  glare  of  his 
eyeballs  this  way  and  that,  ovev  the  territory  he  was 
about  to  desolate,  and  the  people  he  would  devour. 

"  The  whole  country  had  then  been  startled  by  the 
reports  of  ravages  abroad,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
devastation  at  home.  Th3  audience  was  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  speaker  and  with    the  spirit  that 
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marked  his  devotions ;  and  those  who  were  present 
at  that  crowded  service,  and  shared  in  those  de- 
votions, will  probably  never  forget  that  extraordinary 
prayer." 

His  prayer  for  President  Lincoln,  made  after  a  ser- 
mon from  Gov.  Brownlow  of  Tennessee,  has  been 
often  quoted.  "  Lord,  guide  our  dear  President,  our 
Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  like  the  old  Abraham. 
Save  him  from  those  wriggling,  piercing,  political, 
slimy,  boring  kccl-worms.  Don't  let  them  go 
through  the  sheathing  of  his  integrity.  But  the  old 
stuff  that  is  floating  off,  I  haven't  much  to  say  about 
Amen  I" 

In  one  of  his  prayers  he  was  urging  the  Lord  to 
shower  down  grace,  and  inspire  a  due  penitence  for 
sin.  In  the  midst  of  the  petition  he  paused,  opened 
his  eyes,  and  said  to  the  congregation,  ^^  The  com- 
mand is  ^  Watch  as  well  ad  pmy ; '  bo  on  the  watch 
when  the  first  drops  fall,  for  then  He  has  come,  or 
He'll  be  right  off  again,"  and,  closing  his  eyes,  con- 
tinued his  prayer. 

The  Sunday  before  he  was  to  sail  for  Europe,  in 
his  prayer  he  was  entreating  the  Lord  to  care  well 
for  his  children  during  his  absence,  meaning  the 
Church.  All  at  once  ho  stopped  and  ejaculated, 
"What  have  I  done?  Distrust  the  providence  of 
Heaven !  A  God  that  gives  a  whale  a  tun  of  herring 
for  a  breakfast,  will  He  not  care  for  my  children  ?  " 
and  then  went  on,  closing  his  prayer  in  a  more  con- 
fiding strain. 

He  described  a  pious  mother  in  his  morning  prayer 
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at  the  Bethel,  as  **that  moroing  angel,  tLat  noosk- 
day  angel,  that  evening  angel  I " 

When  the  Ballardvale  church  was  dedicated,  Rev. 
Gershom  F.  C!ox  preached  the  sermon,  on  the  subject 
**  One  God  and  one  Mediator,'*  dividing  the  semiou 
into  two  parts :  first,  there  is  a  Gtxl ;  second,  there 
is  a  Mediator.  Father  Taylor  followed  in  prayer, 
thanking  God  for  the  second  pai*t  of  the  sermon. 
**'  The  first  part,"  he  said,  ^^  is  unnecessary ;  for  all 
know  that  there  is  a  God.  May  God  bless  tiie  second 
part  to  the  congregation  I " 

Rev.  Dr.  Wakeley  describes  a  prayer  in  his  pul- 
pit, May,  1842,  diuing  a  session  of  the  New- York 
Conference :  — 

^'  Dr.  William  Capers  preached  for  mo  at  the 
Seventh-street  Church.  He,  being  a  distinguished 
stranger,  brought  most  of  the  preachers  there,  besides 
an  immense  crowd.  He  preached  a  plain,  simple, 
impressive  sermon  from  '  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
Avaters ;  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.' 

*'  The  doctor  dwelt  upon  the  importiinco  of  making 
sacrifices,  and  ho  ilhistrated  the  casting  the  bread 
upon  the  waters  by  the  way  they  sowed  rice  at  the 
South.  He  said,  ^  They  would  wade  into  the  water 
legKleep  in  order  to  sow  it.' 

"  It  was  a  very  close-shaving  sermon.  I  saw  Mr. 
Taylor  in  the  congregation.  He  had  come  into  the 
city  on  Satuixlay  evening.  I  called  him  up  into  the 
pulpit,  and  asked  him  to  conclude  by  reading  a  hymn 
uiid  prayer.  He  did  so.  He  began  his  prayer  in 
this   way:     ^O  Lord  I  bless  the  preacher  who   lias 
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preached  to  us  this  morning.  We  hare  often  read 
his  name  in  the  Minutes,  but  we  never  saw  his  fiace 
before.  We  bless  thee  that  he  not  only  came  from  a 
warm  climate,  but  he  has  a  warm  heart.  O  Lord  ! 
the  minister  luus  skhiucd  us  this  morning,  but  save  us 
from  skulking,  keep  us  from  dodging.  Lord,  help  us 
to  bear  it  like  men,  for  thou  knowcst  we  deserve  it. 
O  Lord  God !  forgive  us  our  meanness,  forgive  our 
meanness  ;  and,  if  you  \vill  only  forgive  us  this  time, 
hereafter  wc  will  make  all  the  sacrifices  necessary : 
we  will  wade  into  the  water  not  only  leg  deep,  but, 
Lord,  up  to  our  necks,  up  to  our  chins ;  only,  Lord, 
don't  drown  us,  though  we  deserve  it ;  just  spare  our 
lives,  and  it  is  all  we  can  ask.' 

"  Over  thirty  years  have  roUed  away,  since,  on  that 
bright  morning,  I  heard  that  sermon  and  wondrous 
prayer,  and  all  is  fresh  as  yesterday.  I  never  heard 
any  thing  like  the  pmycr  for  originality,  for  adapta- 
tion, for  power  and  pathos,  in  my  life.  The  ministers 
wept  all  over  the  house  like  little  children:  teai*s 
flowed  plenteously :  handkerchiefs  were  in  demand. 
Dr.  Capers  and  Dr.  Pitman  were  in  the  pulpit  with 
me.  I  was  between  them  when  Mr.  Taylor  prayed. 
Dr.  Capers  wept  and  trembled  exceedingly ;  and  Dr. 
Pitman  laughed  and  cried  alternately,  —  smiles  and 
tcai-s  strangely  blended." 

He  was  not  always  in  the  praying  mood;  and 
once,  when  asked  to  pray,  retorted,  "  Pray  for  what  ? 
If  there's  any  thing  you  want,  I'll  ask  for  it.  But 
there's  no  use  praying  without  you've  something  to 
pray  for.' 


/ 
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A  story  of  how  he  conquered  by  prayer  used  to  be 
tjcAd  by  a  Mr.  McDonald,  who  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  his  members.     He  said,  — 

*^  In  the  year  1838,  seven  of  as  sailors  from  the 
frigate  *  Brandy  wine  *  carao  out  of  the  navy  yard,  all 
ripe  for  a  jolly  time.  We  drank  our  first  grog  in 
Wapping  Street,  near  the  yard;  and  after  we  had 
crossed  Charlestown  Bridge,  and  were  in  Prince 
Street,  on  the  Boston  side,  we  took  our  second  grog. 
Then  we  were  ready  for  mischief. 

^^  ^  Where  can  we  raise  hell  most  ? '  said  I. 

"  *  I  don't  know,**  says  one. 

'' '  Let's  have  a  lark  with  Father  Taylor/  I  said. 

««« Agreed!'  say  the  rest,  *if  you'll  be  spokes- 
man.' 

"  *  Yes,'  I  said :  *  I'U  ask  for  a  Bible.'  So  we  bore 
away  for  the  sailor  preacher's,  which  was  only  a  few 
score  rods  down  the  same  street.  I  rang  the  bell,  and 
said,  '  We  wished  to  see  Father  Taylor.'  He  came 
down  ;  and  as  he  entered  the  room  we  were  taken  all 
aback,  and  could  not  gather  headway  enough  to  get 
out  of  his  way.  He  run  slap  into  the  fleet  of  wc  seven. 
We  thought  we  could  touch  our  hats  to  our  superiors 
to  perfection ;  but,  when  he  bowed  to  us  so  handsomely, 
it  left  us  shivering  in  the  wind.  He  kept  getting 
bettor,  and  we  getting  worse.  *  Bless  you,  boys ;  bless 
you '  I  came  with  such  power  and  sweetness,  he 
seemed  so  glad  to  see  us,  that  he  captured  us  all.  We 
began  to  sweat,  and  longed  for  deliverance.  I  at  last 
plucked  up  courage  to  ask  for  a  Bible.  That  was  the 
worst  move  we  had  made.     *  A  Bible,  yes;  every  one 
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of  you  shall  have  one.*  Worse  and  worse.  Oh,  if  we 
were  out  of  this  scrape,  thought  we  aU,  we'd  neyef 
be  caught  here  again  I 

"  '  Now,'  said  Mr.  Taylor,  addressing  me,  *  Bub, 
here's  yonr  compass  and  your  binnacle.  Wo  need 
a  light  in  the  binnacle.  Let  us  pray.'  Down  we 
went  on  our  knees.  Such  pleading  I  never  heard 
before,  nor  since.  I  melted.  The  power  that  came 
upon  me  was  strange  and  overwhelming.  It  was  a 
nail  driven  home  tight.  It  brought  peace  to  my  mind 
and  salvation  to  my  heart." 

For  a  score  of  years  it  sustained  him ;  and  to  his 
dying  day  he  rejoiced  that  he  ever  made  that  cruise, 
and  got  this  compass,  and  light  in  the  binnacle  from 
his  "  lark  "  with  Father  Taylor. 

This  excellence  in  prayer  blossomed  into  a  double 
beauty  amid  those  sad  scenes,  where  the  especial 
oiBco  of  the  ministry  comes  prominently  into  service. 

He  began  his  boy-life  as  a  preacher  of  funeral  ser- 
mons. Ho  was  always  remarkably  gifted  on  such  oc- 
aa^ions.  From  far  and  near  he  was  called  to  minister 
these  last  consolations.  His  sympathy  for  the  be- 
reaved, his  cheerful  hopes,  his  joyful  faith,  made  his 
words  of  that  happy  mixture  of  grief  and  gladness,  that, 
despite  the  depression  of  the  hour,  every  mourner  in- 
stinctively craves.  He  would  stand  over  the  dead 
body  weeping  and  smiling,  mourning  and  rcjoichig,  in 
such  natui^al  eloquence  of  imagination  and  faith  as 
drew  all  sorrowing  hearts  closer  to  the  Comforter. 
In  illustration  of  this  faculty.  Rev.  Dr.  B.  K.  Pierce 
narrates  the  following  incident :  — 
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^^  No  one  present  at  the  memorial  service  of  Rev. 
Joshua  Downing,  held  in  the  Bromfield-strcet  M.  E. 
Church,  in  the  summer  of  1839,  will  lose  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  address  of  Father  Taylor 
on  that  occasion,  although  every  word  of  it  may 
have  vanished  from  the  memory.  Downing  died 
in  his  young  prime,  greatly  lamented,  being  but 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  A  graduate  of  Brown  Col- 
lege, with  a  carefuOy  cultivated  and  brilliant  mind, 
and  an  earnest  address,  always  delicate  in  form,  and 
wearing  the  pale  fetce  of  an  invalid,  he  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  young  men,  especially 
that  waited  upon  his  short  ministry,  while  pastor, 
for  little  more  than  a  year,  of  the  Bromfield-street 
Church.  He  died  suddenly  of  a  hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs,  longing  to  live,  that  he  might,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  ill  his  own  dying  words,  ^  set  an  example  to 
the  young  men  of  Boston,'  and  panting  to  preach  to 
them  a  little  longer  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but  fully 
prepared  for  heaven.  Almost  his  last  whisper  was  a 
touching  message  sent  by  a  ministerial  friend  to  his 
weeping  congregation  in  the  church  about  to  be  be- 
reaved, *'  Say  to  the  impenitent.  Repent :  I  am  sent 
from  the  grave  to  tell  you.  I  would  say  to  the 
church,  Be  faithful :  at  the  peril  of  your  present 
peace,  at  the  peril  of  a  peaceful  death,  and  as  you 
value  the  felicity  and  glory  of  tlio  eternal  world.* 
Tliis  message  was  also  placed  upon  his  bosom  as  he 
rested  in  his  cofiSn,  before  his  beloved  pulpit  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  people. 

^^  Father  Taylor  tenderly  loved  him  as  a  son  in  the 
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gospel.  His  father,  who  but  a  short  time  before  bad 
passed  into  the  heavens,  was  his  very  intimate  and 
beloved  friend.  The  circumstances  were  all  calcu- 
lated to  touch  the  springs  of  feeling  in  the  throb- 
bing heart  of  one  who  never  was  economical  in  the 
alTections  which  he  lavished  upon  those  whom  he 
received  into  his  great  soul,  the  sensitive  cords  of 
which  never  failed  to  thrill  when  the  hand  of  sorrow 
swept  them. 

*^  The  church  was  black  with  crape,  and  the  congre- 
gation ready  to  weep  as  the  services  opened.  *  Why 
have  you  called  me ?  What  am  I  to  do?  What  mean 
these  weeds  of  mourning,  and  why  do  you  weep  ? ' 
were  his  opening  words  at  this  memorable  service. 
For  a  half  an  hour,  without  reaching  the  point  at 
which  he  was  aiming,  but  beating  about  with  many 
wliimsical  and  more  touching  sentences  upon  his  lips, 
he  discoursed  upon  ^  Rabshekah^s  axe,'  as  illustrating 
the  providence  of  God.  The  Assyrian  captain  and 
bis  army  overlooked  the  fact,  as  ho  interpreted  the 
stor}',  that  he  was  only  an  instrument  in  God's  hand, 
to  be  used  and  laid  aside  as  God  pleased.  So  they 
had  no  right  to  weep,  and  clothe  their  church  in  sack- 
cloth, when  God  took  his  minister,  after  his  appointed 
work  was  done,  to  heaven.  '  I  thought  Providence 
had  lost  Father  Taylor  for  the  first  half-hour,'  said 
one  of  the  miuistei*s  sitting  in  the  pulpit  to  hLs 
fi'iend.  But  he  did  not  think  this  in  the  second  or 
in  the  third  half-hour.  He  struck  a  '  level '  of  pure, 
golden  sentiment,  and  never  lost  it  until  he  closed  his 
address,  himself  bathed  in  tears,  and  transfigured  with 
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his  theme,  and  mmbters  and  people  fitirly  sobbing 
aloud  in  the  pulpit  and  throughout  the  house. 

**  *  God  did  not  wish  the  dear  little  man  to  preach,' 
he  said.'  ^  He  wanted  him  in  heaven ;  but  Etowning 
was  so  anxious  to  do  some  service  for  his  Lord,  that 
his  request  was  granted.  Wlien  his  first  year  closed, 
ho  would  have  been  taken  at  once  to  heaven ;  but  you 
were  so  importunate  to  have  him  come  back,  that  QoA 
indulged  you  for  a  little  while.  Tou  had  no  rig^t  to 
expect  he  would  remain  with  you.  He  preached 
every  sermon,  as  you  saw,  mth  hi$  mndkig^heet 
upon  hU  arm.*  Then  he  turned  upon  his  ministerial 
brethren,  and  poured  upon  them,  including  himself  in 
their  number,  a  tide  of  overwhelming  remonstrance  for 
their  little  service  as  compared  with  this  frail  invalid 
preacher.  He  lingered,  half-dying,  out  of  heaven  to 
preach  when  the  Master  yearned  to  receive  him  to  his 
reward,  while  strong,  active  men,  with  robust  health 
and  the  widest  opportunities,  entered  with  a  hesitat- 
ing step  upon  their  work.  Finally,  seizing  the  word 
that  was  pinned  upon  the  shroud  of  the  departed 
servant  of  God,  he  made  such  an  exhortation  to  the 
congregation  to  repent  as  they  had  never  before 
listened  to,  and  have  not  heard  repeated  since.  Eveiy- 
lx)dy's  eyes  were  inflamed;  but  no  one  said  to  his 
friend,  *  Why  weepest  thou  ?  '  " 

Rev.  William  Rice  tells  how  he  wept  with  those 
that  wept  over  the  death  of  a  father  in  Israel :  — 

^^  Some  years  since,  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  our 
church,  full  of  years  and  of  honor,  a  faithful  Chris- 
tian  worker,  passed  away  in  triumph  to  his  rest  and 
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his  reward.  He  was  an  old  and  tried  friend  of 
Father  Taylor,  and  they  loved  each  other  as  brothers. 

**  I  visited  the  family  on  learning  of  his  death ;  and, 
as  I  approached  the  house,  I  found  Father  Taylor, 
who  was  just  recovering  fi-om  a  severe  illness,  alight- 
ing from  his  carriage  at  the  door.  Wo  entered  the 
house  together,  and  wore  introduced  into  a  chamber 
where  we  found  the  widow  and  a  daughter  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  The  scene  which  followed  I 
shall  never  foi'gct.  Tho  old  man  seated  liimself  by 
the  window;  and  taking  her  hand,  ho  said,  *The 
thing  you  have  dreaded  so  long  has  come  upon  you ; ' 
but  immediately,  changing  his  tone  and  entire  man- 
ner of  address,  he  added,  *  but,  Ann,  remember  there 
has  been  no  murder  committed  in  this  hotue  ;  remem- 
ber that,  Ann.  And  now,'  said  he,  *  a  certain  measure 
of  teara  is  all  well  enough,  tho  tribute  of  nature,  they 
cannot  be  restrained :  but,  Ann,  remember,  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  tears  and  to  grief;  all  over  and  above 
a  certain  amount  is  sheer  waste,  nothing  will  ever 
come  of  it.' 

''  He  then  spoke  of  death  as  a  change  coming  in 
the  order  of  Nature,  and  by  divine  appointment,  and 
bringing  only  rest  and  joy  and  blessing  to  the  good 
man. 

*'  ^  We  drop  the  seed  into  the  ground,'  said  he ; 
^  and  the  rain  falls  upon  it,  and  the  sun  shines  upon 
it,  and  it  springs  up,  first  the  little  shoot,  then  the 
tree;  and  the  blossoms  appear  upon  it,  and  then 
Iho  fruit ;  and  the  fruit  hangs  and  ripens  in  the  sun* 
and  falls  oft.' 
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**  Then  saddenly  changing  his  tone,  he  said,  ^  Who 
would  want  to  hang  green  upon  the  tree  forever? ' 

^'  For  an  hour  he  poured  forth  a  stream  of  his 
peculiar  pathos  and  eloquence,  with  figures  and  illus- 
trations, many  of  them  beautiful  beyond  any  thing  I 
over  heard  from  his  lips,  and  yet  many  of  them  quaint 
and  extravagant  beyond  comparison.  I  found  myself 
weeping  and  smiling  alternately  and  together ;  and 
several  times  during  the  conversation,  I  saw  a  smile 
upon  the  faces  of  widow  and  daughter,  even  while 
they  seemed  crushed  by  their  new  and  great  sorrow.** 

This  womanliness  of  soul  broke  forth  in  other 
forms.  Thus  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Merrill  describes  his 
melting  a  muixierer  into  penitence :  — 

^^  When  I  was  stationed  at  East  Cambridge,  being 
then  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary  and  jail  there,  I 
learned  that  one  of  the  prisoner,  soon  to  be  executed, 
had  formerly  been  an  attendant  on  Father  Taylor's 
preaching  and  pmyer-meetings.  He  thought  he  had 
experienced  religion ;  but  embiucing  the  idea  of  our 
Lord's  second  advent  in  1843,  and  being  disappointed, 
ho  finally  lost  his  religious  feelings,  and  fell  into  the 
awful  crime  of  murder.  I  obtained  his  leave,  after 
some  hesitation,  to  invite  the  venerable  man  over 
fiom  Boston  to  see  him.  I  did  so ;  but  Father  Tay- 
lor, eying  me  sharply  and  with  emotion,  answered, 
'No:  I  have  had  one  such  case,  and  I  will  never 
attend  another ! '  But  I  suggested,  should  God  so 
bless  the  effort  as  to  cause  the  wretched  man  to  repent 
and  be  saved,  it  would  set  up  forever  in  heaven  a 
monument  of  the  power  of  divine  grace  to  save  the 
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chief  of  sinners,  and  bring  new  glory  to  the  Son  of 
God.  He  pansed  in  silence  for  a  moment,  and  it  was 
but  for  a  moment,  as  he  was  pacing  his  parlor 
Tlicn,  with  deep  and  plaintive  tenderness,  he  said, 
'You  have  conquered  me:  I  will  go.'  The  time 
was  set,  and  he  came  to  my  liouse.  We  went  down 
t4)  the  jail  together.  On  opening  the  door  of  the 
ceU,  Fatlier  Taylor  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  prisoner 
for  a  whole  minute  or  more,  the  prisoner  meanwhile 
staring  at  him,  when  he  commenced  in  a  subdued, 
melting  tone  of  voice,  *  I  did  not  know  it  was  you, 
my  son  I  I  did  not  know  it  was  you  I  I  heard  of 
the  awful  murder ;  but  I  did  not  know  it  was  you  who 
committed  it,  my  son  I  Oh,  I  did  not  know  it  was 
you  I '  And  he  rushed  to  him,  threw  his  arms  around 
Iiis  neck,  hugging  him  to  his  breast  with  great  emo* 
lion,  and  continued  saying,  *  0  my  son,  my  son  I  I 
did  not  know  it  was  you.  I  am  glad  you  are  here : 
God  has  got  you  now.  He  has  put  you  here  to  save 
you.  Had  he  not  got  you  here,  you  would  have 
been  damned.  He  has  got  you  here  to  save  you. 
You  had  better  be  saved  and  go  to  heaven,  by  these 
stone  walls  and  the  halter,  than  to  go  to  hell  on  a 
bed  of  roses,  my  son  I '  and  the  tdai-s  fell  down  his 
furrowed  cheeks.  The  miserable  man  broke  down, 
and  melted  into  convulsive  weeping." 

This  same  fulness  of  soul  revealed  itself,  in  like 
warmth  of  love  and  tenderness,  in  his  sacramental  ser- 
vices. No  one  who  has  ever  heard  him  can  forget  his 
exceeding  richness  of  imagery  and  feeling  at  the  bap- 
tism of  babes.  No  one  ever  copied  his  Saviour  more 
19 
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doBely  in  taking  them  up  in  his  anns,  putting  hia 
hands  on  them,  and  blessing  them.  He  delighted  to 
preach  a  little  anti-Calvinism  over  this  service,  and, 
holding  out  the  smiling  babe,  would  exclaim,  *^  h 
this  a  child  of  the  Devil  ?  God  never  created  such 
lovely  beings  to  be  damned  by  a  fixed  decree."  He 
would  then  fold  llicm  to  his  lKMK)m,  kius  thorn  tenderly, 
and  return  them  to  their  mothers.  There  would  he^ 
many  more  observers  of  this  holiest  and  happiest  of 
Christian  ordinances,  if  the  ministers  would  more 
fiedthfully  copy  this  example  and  that  of  their  com- 
mon Master. 

Once,  when  one  of  these  litUe  ones  cried,  the 
mother  being  much  disconcerted,  lie  calmed  her 
tumult  by  saying,  ^^  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  that 
child  could  never  cry.     May  it  never  cry  for  bread !  " 

Rev.  Dr.  Wentworth  thus  narrates  a  most  power- 
ful scene  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  at  Eastham 
camp-meeting,  and  which  many  ministers  talk  about 
to  this  day :  — 

'^  In  1851 1  met  with  Taylor  at  the  Eastham  camj)- 
meeting.  I  was  to  preach ;  but  just  before  the  sermon 
Father  Taylor  was  called  on  to  baptize  the  children 
of  some  sailors,  and  the  power  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  baptismal  services  was  sufficient  to  put 
to  shame  all  the  rituals  of  Christendom.  His  man- 
ner on  that  occasion  was  attended  with  storm  and 
lightning,  eaitliquake  and  volcano.  The  immense 
audience  swayed  in  the  wealth  of  his  eloquence 
like  a  forest  of  willows  or  aspens.  He  was  fire 
and  gentleness,  invective  and  sarcasm,  wit  and  sym- 
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pathy,  by  turns.  We  laughed,  we  wept,  we  shouted 
in  turns ;  and  finally,  finding  myself  getting  utterly 
unmanned,  and  rapidly  dissolving  into  tears  and 
brine,  I  fled  the  pulpit,  and  hid  myself  out  of  ear- 
shot of  tliis  extraordinary  scene,  that  I  might  not 
be  utterly  unfitted  to  preach  the  sermon  that  was  to 
follow  immediately  after.  Speaking  of  the  objection 
some  preachers  had  to  baptizing  the  children  of  un- 
converted parents,  he  took  a  beautiful  infant  in  his 
arms,  and  raising  it  as  he  raised  his  voice,  with  an 
inimitable  gesture,  he  exclaimed,  with  volcanic  vehe-. 
mence,  •  Why,  if  the  old  Devil  himself  would  bring 
me  a  child  to  baptize,  I  would  baptize  it,  and  say. 
Devil,  go  to  your  own  place  I  Angels,  take  the 
baby  I' 

^^The  prayer  he  uttered  on  that  occasion  was  a 
miracle  of  power.  It  was  one  of  those  services  which 
burn  themselves  into  the  imagination  and  memory 
like  hot  lava  or  a  branding  iron.  His  utterances 
were  sublime,  inspirations  such  as  sibyls,  prophets, 
or  Highland  seers  never  had  ;  his  manner  more  tragic 
than  .£schylus  or  Shakspeare ;  and  his  power  over 
the  hearts  of  hearers  such  as  Webster,  Burke,  Paul, 
or  Demosthenes  might  have  envied." 

In  "  The  Poetry  of  Travelling,"  Mra.  Caroline  Gil- 
man  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  describes  both  baptisms :  — 

"  I  followed  the  crowd  to  the  Bethel  Church.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  walking  about  the  pulpit  in  great  anxiety 
and  concern,  arising  from  the  fear  that  the  seamen 
would  bo  crowded  from  their  scats.  Leaning  over, 
ho  stretcbed  out  his  hand,  and  called  out,  with  a  loud 
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and  earnest  voice,  *  Don't  stir,  my  brethren  I  not  a 
seaman  must  go  out* 

*^  The  occasion  was  one  of  pecnliar  solemnity.  A 
service  of  communion  plate  had  been  presented, 
and  this  was  the  first  opportunity  for  consecrating  it 
Having  heard  Methodist  preaching  frequently  at  the 
Soutli  in  its  most  fervid  tone,  I  was  probably  not  so 
much  impressed  by  the  sermon  as  a  Bostonian  would 
have  been.  Mr.  Taylor's  changes,  like  those  of  his 
denomination  generally,  were  rapid,  varyuig  from 
the  boldest  rhetorical  flights  to  Uie  most  common- 
place expressions.  The  sermon  being  over,  he  de- 
scended to  the  altar,  and  called  two  individuals  to 
the  rite  of  baptism.  One  was  a  middle-aged  seaman ; 
the  other  a  litUe  girl  of  five  years  of  age,  led  by  her 
mother.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  I  saw 
and  felt  the  power  of  his  natural  eloquence:  his 
audience  were  soon  in  tears.  He  grasped  the  hand 
of  the  seaman,  and  welcomed  him  as  one  who,  from 
sailing  on  stormy  seas,  had  reached  a  safe  harbor. 
After  the  usual  invocation  and  form  of  baptism,  he 
again  took  his  hand,  and,  smiling  on  him  kindly, 
said,  *  God's  baptism  be  on  thee,  my  brother ;  go  in 
peace.'   Then  turning  to  the  woman,  he  exclaimed, — 

*'*'  *'  And  the  widow  did  not  come  alone ;  no,  she 
did  not  come  alone,  she  brought  her  baby  with  her.* 

"  He  took  the  wondering  but  passive  little  girl  in 
his  arms,  and  raised  her  so  that  all  could  see  her. 
After  the  silence  of  a  moment,  he  said,  — 

^^^Look  at  the  sweet  lamb!  Her  mother  has 
brought  her  to  Christ's  fold.' 
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*^  There  was  another  pause  :  he  touched  her  fore- 
head with  the  baptismal  element,  pronounced  the 
invocation  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
and  saying  solemnly,  *  A  baptism  from  heaven  be  on 
thee,  my  pretty  dovo ! '  kissed  her  flushed  cheek 
tenderly,  and  placed  her  by  her  mother's  side. 

*^  The  congregation  were  then  invited  to  kneel  at 
the  altar,  and  partake  the  communion.  The  seamen 
went  first,  file  after  file,  pressing  respectfully  on, 
while  their  pastor  addressed  to  each  words  of  caution 
and  encouragement. 

^^  ^  Brother,  beware,  take  heed,'  he  said  to  one 
whose  face  bore  marks  of  worldly  cheer :  *  the  temptei 
is  ever  ready.'  And  to  one  who  looked  dejected,  he 
said  soothingly,  *  Come  to  the  Lord,  my  brother :  the 
yoke  of  Jesus  is  easy ;  lay  your  cares  on  Him.' 

**  When  the  seamen  communicants  had  all  visited 
the  altar,  others  followed ;  and,  as  circle  after  circle 
knelt  around,  the  good  man  was  often  obliged  to 
pause  in  his  addresses.  Weeping  and  agitated,  he 
walked  the  chancel,  exclaiming,  with  broken  sobs, 
*  This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,  0  my  God !  the 
happiest  day  that  I  have  seen  since  I  was  bom.' " 

His  view  of  the  spiritual  relation  and  condition 
of  the  infant  child  was  in  strict  harmony  with  the 
theology  of  his  cliurcli.  He  recot^nized  the  influence 
of  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Ho  believed,  as  she 
believed  and  taught,  that  all  souls  are  bom  into  thi. 
realm  of  grace ;  that  Christ  taketh  every  little 
one  in  his  arms  when  it  is  bom,  and  blesseth  it ; 
that  every  sinner  is  a  prodigal  wandering  from  his 
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Father's  house.  To  him,  therefore,  that  babe  was  a 
babe  of  God's,  — 

«  Breddng  with  iMgliter  from  the  Ldw  Dhria^ 
Whence  all  thii^  flow.** 

He  saw  in  it  the  lineaments  of  Christ.  More  than 
in  heaven,  the  Saviour  himself  was  about  it  in  its 
infemey ;  it  was  not  an  angel,  not  sinless  in  nature 
or  development,  but  a  saved  soul,  whose  smile  was  the 
smile  of  GK)d,  and  who,  with  its  own  co-operation, 
could  always  grow  in  grace,  and  never  need  come 
into  condemnation.  It  was  no  ingrafted  creed,  no 
running  over  the  wall,  in  wildness  of  feeling  and 
fancy,  but  a  strict,  logical,  inevitable  conclusion  of 
hb  daily  creed,  preached  by  all  his  brethren  and 
found  in  all  the  catechisms  and  formulaB  of  his 
church.  As  he  looked  on  the  babe  he  could  believ- 
ingly  exclaim,  — 

**  O  child  I    O  new-bom  denisen 
Of  Life's  great  city  1    On  thy  head 
Hie  glory  of  the  mom  is  shed 
Like  a  celestial  bonison." 

It  was  Christ  whom  he  there  saw  shining  in  the 
greatness  of  His  love.  Every  child  was  bathed  in 
the  blood  of  redemption.  It  was  blood  of  its  blood ; 
it  therefore  deserved  baptism,  the  outward  sign  of  this 
inward  state,  and  a  place  forever  in  the  Church  which 
includes  all  His  redeemed  ones  in  its  holy  fold. 

The   eucharistio  services  were  as  remarkable  as 
the  baptismal.    He  had  a  special  word  for  eveiy 
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guest  of  his  Lord's.  *^  Here  come  my  boys  from  be« 
tween  the  guns,"  he  exclaims,  when  a  batch  of  boys 
in  navy  shirts  kneel  at  the  altar ;  and  then  flows  forth 
a  most  affecting  address  to  these  especially  tempted 
ones.    Says  Dr.  Pcircc,  — 

^^No  words  can  describe  his  manner  at  a  sacra- 
mental occasion  in  his  own  Bethel.  It  was  not  so 
much  what  he  said  as  himself,  —  his  whole  bear- 
ing, his  impassioned  and  incarnated  sentiment.  *  I 
have  got  something  for  you,  children,'  he  once 
said,  as  ho  followed  me  with  the  cup :  ^  it  is  a  present 
from  Jesus,  something  wliich  lie  has  sent  to  remem- 
ber Uim  by.'  He  held  the  cup  under  his  outer  coat, 
pressed  to  his  heart,  as  if  he  would  suddenly  sur- 
prise them  by  bringing  the  precious  gift  out  before 
their  eyes ;  then  he  looked  up  and  burst  into  tears  as 
he  pronounced  His  name.  *•  He  sends  it  to  you,  chil- 
dren, and  tells  me  to  say  to  you.  Drink  of  this  in 
memory  of  me  I '  " 

R.  P.  S.,  in  "  The  Boston  Transcript,"  describes  his 
dramatic  powers,  tested  to  their  uttermost  by  start- 
ling events.  Two  sailors  had  been  arrested  for 
murdering  a  captain.  One  had  been  acquitted,  and 
one  condemned.  It  was  the  Sunday  after  the  trial, 
and  the  man  tliat  hsvd  been  released  wsis  among  the 
audience.  As  usual,  every  spot  was  crowded  to  suffo- 
cation. *'  Fatlier  Taylor  was  in  his  best  mood.  His 
heart  was  fidlcr  than  liis  Botlicl.  lie  pmyed  for  the 
sailors  as  if  his  heart  would  go  up  with  his  petition, 
and  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes  like  rain." 

'*  He  commenced  his  sermon  rather  tamely,  as  it 
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seemed,  after  such  a  prayer.  But  he  warmed  up  grad* 
ually,  as  he  went  on  describing  the  temptations  and 
devilishness  of  sin,  the  deeds  it  prompted,  the  acts  it 
compelled  its  victims  to,  till  at  last  he  took  us  all  fiiirly 
to  sea,  and  the  dark  nuny  night  came  down  upon  the 
ship  and  waters.  As  the  night  wore  on,  the  captain 
turned  in,  and  the  crew  who  were  off  du<y  had  crept 
down  to  their  bunks,  The  two  on  watch  pace  the 
deck.  One  of  them  draws  and  looks  at  his  knife ; 
he  feels  the  edge  with  his  finger ;  he  looks  toward 
the  cabin-door,  he  goes  toward  it,  he  stands  by  it ; 
he  twirls  the  knife  in  his  hand,  again  he  looks  at  it, 
again  he  feels  the  edge;  he  puts  his  hand  on  the 
door,  he  listens;  he  opens  the  door  just  a  crack, 
peeps  in,  sees  the  captain  asleep;  he  is  sleepuig 
soundly ;  the  door  is  opened  wider,  he  steps  in. 

^*  At  this  point  of  the  description,  the  house  was 
as  still  as  the  tomb,  save  here  and  there  a  deep  breath- 
ing. The  sailors  were  leaning  forward  with  fixed 
and  staring  eyes  and  parted  lips.  Every  muscle  was 
in  highest  tension. 

"  Father  Taylor  went  on  with  his  description,  act- 
ing it  as  no  dramatist  could  act,  his  face  the  perfect 
expression  of  the  criminal's  hate  and  deed.  He  looks 
at  the  door ;  he  looks  at  his  innocent  sleeping  victim ; 
he  clinches  the  knife  tighter ;  he  slips  like  a  cat 
towai*ds  the  berth,  puts  out  his  hand  to  feel  where 
the  heart  is ;  he  passes  it  along  until  he  finds  the 
exact  place.  He  steps  back  with  one  foot ;  he  lifts 
his  hand  which  holds  the  knife.     He  strikes  — 

*^  There  was  an  audible  start  through  the  whole 
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house ;  and  some  of  the  sailors  sprang  to  their  feet, 
as  if  to  stop  the  blow.  He  said  but  few  words 
more.  After  the  emotion  had  subsided,  he  asked 
the  acquitted  man  to  rise ;  and  he  closed  the  services 
with  a  fervent  prayer  for  him." 

Another,  himself  a  sailor,  sends  a  like  vivid  por- 
traiture of  the  same  gift :  — 

'*  One  Sunday  he  preached  to  us  upon  the  atone- 
ment. His  text  was,  *  Dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.' 
'  Dead  I  *  he  exclaimed :  ^  not  only  dead,  but  buried ; 
and  you  can't  get  out  I  A  big  bowlder  lays  on  the 
main  hatch,  keeping  it  down  over  your  heads.  You 
may  go  to  work  with  all  your  purchases,  —  bars, 
handspikes,  winch,  and  double  tackles ;  but  you  can't 
make  it  budge  an  inch.  The  beef  isn't  in  you  I 
But  hark  I  who  is  it  that  has  the  watch  on  deck? 
Jesus  Christ.  Now,  sing  out  to  Hira,  and  sing  out 
loud.  Ah !  He  hears  you ;  and  Ho  claps  His  shoulder 
against  this  rock  of  sin,  cants  it  off  the  hatch,  the 
bars  fly  open,  and  out  you  come.' " 

Rev.  E.  H.  Sears  describes,  in  ^'  The  Religious 
Monthly,"  a  scene  of  this  sort :  — 

"  I  first  heard  Father  Taylor  early  in  1836,  in  the 
midst  of  his  sailors  at  his  Bethel  in  Boston.  He  was 
then  in  his  full  vigor,  the  house  was  crowded,  and  the 
pulpit  stairs  were  occupied  clear  up  to  the  preacher. 
His  eloquence  was  marvellous ;  his  control  over  the 
audience  seemed  almost  absolute.  Tears  and  smiles 
chased  each  other  over  our  faces  like  the  rain  and 
sunshine  of  an  April  day.  Two  characteristics  gave 
tone  and  power  to  his  marvellous  eloquence.     He 
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bad  one  of  the  most  brilliant  imaginations  that  ever 
Bparkled  and  bnrned.  His  sermon  was  all  poe- 
try, though  it  came  in  bnists  and  jets  of  flame.  It 
was  like  the  dance  of  the  aurora,  changing  all  the 
while  from  silver  flame  to  purple  and  back  again. 
But  the  secret  of  hb  magnetic  power  was  not  here : 
it  was  in  his  overflowing  sjrmpathies,  that  leaped  over 
all  barriers,  and  had  no  regard  for  time  or  place. 
There  was  no  wall  of  formality  between  him  and  his 
hearers  any  more  than  if  he  were  talking  to  each 
one  of  us  in  a  private  room.  He  would  single  out  a 
person  in  his  audience,  talk  to  him  individually  with 
the  same  freedom  as  if  he  met  him  in  the  street 
*  Ah  I  my  jolly  tar,'  turning  to  a  sailor  who  happened 
at  that  moment  to  catch  his  eye,  ^  bore  you  are  in 
port  again :  Qod  bless  you  I  See  to  your  helm,  and 
you  will  reach  a  fairer  port  by  and  by.  Hark!  don't 
you  hear  the  bells  of  heaven  over  the  aeaf* " 

In  one  of  his  prayers  at  Nahant  he  described  our 
life  as  a  tabernacle,  through  whose  thin  walls  the 
lamp  of  a  holy  soul  shines  clearer  and  brighter  as 
the  walls  themselves  grow  thinner;  while  death  is 
but  the  stepping  forth  from  such  a  tent  into  those 
glories  which  have  no  dimming  veil  between.  To 
such  sanctified  natures  it  is 

**  Only  a  step  into  the  open  air 
Oat  of  a  tent,  already  luminous 
Withlight  that  shines  through  its  transparent  walla." 


ivn. 
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CMM  Bf  erywhere. — <*  A  Freeh  Pot  of  Maiio«.>*—  Hard  Wood  on  tho  GhvOh 
Fire.— "Ilowdo  yon  knowbot  I  am  an  Impottor?"— At  Klddletown, 
Gonn.— Tho  I^ord's  Poor,  ilio  Derll'f  Poor,  and  the  Poor  DerUii.— An 
Aorosilo  by  Rev,  .1.  N.  Maflli.— Meets  his  Qrandnuber.— **8uttfe6t  not 
dry.»—  "  The  Flower  of  the  Devil's  Family.** — **  An  Earthquake  In  UeU.>» 
— «  As  Easy  to  oonrert  Derils  as  the  Actors."  —  What  **  Yankee  "  means.  — 
Bebokes  a  Slanderer.— Some  Ministers  likeTorkeys  stuflted  with  Gariie. 

—  New  York  and  Texas.  —  Best  to  go  to  Heaven  by  Way  of  Boston.  —  Did 
not  slip  op  on  a  Blander.— <*  Crawfishing  In  Georgia." —  **  Dont  fiunk 
ftom  Doty."  —  *'  Serenty-lbar,  Keel  op."-  Doing  Wrong  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety. — Calrinism  like  inviting  Gravestones  Home  to  Dinner.— "  When 
did  yon  hear  fh>m  Josns  Christ  ?  "  —  How  Greek  did  not  meet  Greek. — His 
Devotion  to  Masonry  and  Odd  Fellowship.  —  *'  He  did  that  Last  Monday." 

—  «  A  Bloated  Bondholder."— His  VisiU  among  the  Fallen.— «  Nothing 
too  Good  for  a  Methodist  Preacher."— Match  the  Best.  —  "  White  Oak  and 
Hickory.  White  Birch  and  Poplar."—  Pulleys  the  other  Way.— Daniel  Web- 
ster **  the  Best  Bad  Man."— HU  Trips  to  Enrope. — Pleads  with  the  SaUors. 
—The  Preacher  shoold  "  take  something  Warm  flrom  his  Heart,"  and  shove 
it  into  his  Hearers.  —  Beading  Sermons  like  Hunting  for  Clams.- Bat 
Terriers  and  Canes.— A  Comforting  Elymn.-  His  Intlmaoy  with  Unitarl- 
ans.— An  Interview  with  Bev.  B.  H.  Sears.— A  Beputed  Letter.— Gill  of  a 
Bible.  -  "  Pharaoh  a  Hard  Drinker." — «  Sailing  by  the  Head," — **  Bigo- 
try's li^neral."— ''Theyll  change  the  Atmosphere."—  In  a  Theatre  for 
Christ's  Sake.  —A  Screw  Loose.  -  Hie  Walking  Bethel  to  the  Last. 

HIS  was  not  a  fame  or  a  natui-e  that  would  be 
content  with  any  field,  even  if  as  broad  and 
high  a  table-land  as  that  which  the  Bethel  afforded. 
He  had  won  his  fame  in  country  circuits.  Little 
churches,  schoolhouses,  and  kitchens  bore  witness  to 
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the  fervor  of  his  preaching  and  prayers.  Now  that  he 
was  becoming  high,  and  lifted  up,  he  did  not  forget 
them,  or  they  him.  He  was  called  eveiywhere,  and 
went  everywhere.  The  four  days'  meeting — a  popu- 
lar mode  of  revival-work  in  different  churches,  a 
sort  of  church  camp-meeting  —  was  a  favorite  place 
of  labor.  The  chief  day  and  service  were  given  to 
him :  his  eloquence  drew  crowds,  and  his  skill  brought 
many  that  listened  unto  Christ  and  everlasting  life. 

Among  the  incidents  occurring  in  these  clerical 
services,  a  few  have  escaped  oblivion.  Rev.  Stephen 
Cushing,  speaking  of  a  weekly  meeting  of  this  sort  in 
the  Bromfield-street  Church,  in  1829,  says,  — 

^^  The  sermons  of  Father  Taylor  at  the  weekly  lec- 
ture were  remarkable  for  their  delineation  of  Christian 
experience,  and  their  power  over  the  people.  Preach- 
ing once  from  *  Waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,* 
in  describing  good  old  Simeon  and  Anna,  those  aged 
and  other  devout  ones  in  Jerusalem,  speaking  of  their 
prayers,  their  faith,  their  communion  with  each  other 
and  with  God,  and  urging  it  as  the  privilege  of  all 
Christians  to  hold  such  communion,  moro  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  persons  present  were  in  tears.  The 
whole  were  deeply  affected,  and  it  seemed  as  near  to 
heaven  as  any  place  on  earth  could  be.  It  was  a  sit- 
ting together  in  a  heavenly  place  in  Christ  Jesus. 

^'  A  similar  result  attended  many  of  his  efforts  in 
that  place.  His  gift  of  exhortation,  his  pointed  and 
earnest  address,  the  pathos  accompanying  it,  all  indi- 
cated a  heart  deeply  interested  in  the  work  God  had 
assigned  him.     His  preaching  was  in  the  demonstra- 
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tion  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power.  Believers  were 
quickened,  and  many  were  persuaded  to  an  active, 
earnest  life  of  holiness. 

'*  At  the  first  four  days'  meeting  held  in  Bromfield- 
street  Church,  a  large  number  of  ministers  were  pres- 
ent ;  among  others,  Rev.  Asa  Kent,  who  had  been  in 
the  hospital  for  treatment,  had  partially  recovered,  and, 
though  scarcely  able  to  come  to  the  church,  attended 
the  last  afternoon,  and  addressed  a  very  comforting  ex- 
Iiortation  to  mourners  in  Zion.  It  was  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  aiSection.  Taylor  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Father  Kent,  and  followed  the  exhortation  with  prayer, 
beginning '  Lord,  we  thank  thee  for  a  fresh  pot  of 
manna  right  from  the  hospital.'  The  altar  in  the  even- 
ing was  surrounded  with  penitents,  many  of  whom 
professed  conversion. 

^^At  a  general  class  or  monthly  church  meeting, 
at  the  same  place,  soon  after  a  course  of  infidel  lec- 
tures in  Boston  by  Fann)*^  Wright,  several  of  the 
members,  referring  to  those  lectures  and  the  number 
of  sympathizers,  —  said  to  be  three  thousand,  —  spoke 
in  a  very  desponding  tone,  expressing  fears  for  the 
interests  of  religion.  Taylor  arose,  and  rebuked  their 
fears  on  this  wise :  '  Some  think,  because  we  have  had 
m  Boston  a  courac  of  lectures  which  lias  brought  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  infidels,  that  the  Church  is 
going  down,  and  that  Boston  is  to  be  destroyed ;  but 
it  was  only  making  them  known,  like  so  many  dis- 
eases scattered  all  over  a  man's  body,  gathered  into 
one  place,  to  die  a  harder  death.  Why,  the  Church 
was  never  in  a  better  condition.     I  have  known  occa- 
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sionaUj  a  snapping  and  cracking  about  the  altar,  tmd 
have  sometimes  seen  fire  of  shavings ;  but  I  never 
knew  the  hard  wood  piled  on  the  altar  as  it  is  now. 
I  never  knew  more  union,  more  deep  feeling,  and  more 
readiness  for  hard  work,  in  the  Church  and  among 
sinners,  than  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  room 
for  feara:  lot  us  thank  God,  and  take  courage.' " 

This  same  courageous  faith  continued  with  him  to 
the  end.  When  infidelity  became  more  elegant  and 
orderly,  with  cultivated  preachers  and  crowded  con- 
gregations, he  was  still  undaunted. 

Rev.  Dr.  Scudder,  who  afterwards  labored  with 
him  long  in  the  gospel  in  the  city  of  Boston,  re- 
lates a  remark  of  his  on  his  first  appearance  in 
Troy,  N.Y.:  — 

"  I  remember  his  first  visit  to  Troy,  about  1830. 
His  reputation  as  the  famous  sailor-preacher,  and  his 
genius  in  the  pulpit,  had  preceded  him,  and  drew  a 
large  congregation.  His  introduction  to  his  sermon 
was  very  Taylorish.  He  read  his  text,  and,  with 
characteristic  quickness,  raised  Iiis  spectacles  higli 
on  his  forehead,  and,  closing  his  Bible,  placed  it 
tightly  under  his  left  arm :  then,  looking  intently  for 
a  moment  at  his  audience,  he  said,  ^Friends,  the 
Bible  tells  us  of  impostors.  Now,  you  don't  know 
but  I  am  one:  watch  me  close,  watch  me  close  I' 
He  had  his  audience  at  once  in  his  command." 

Rev.  Dr.  Wentworth  describes  one  of  his  great 
times  at  Middletown,  Conn. :  — 

"  I  entered  the  Wesleyan  University  at  its  second 
annual  commencement,  1835.      Father  Taylor  was 
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present,  and,  in  the  evening,  spoke  at  a  missionary 
meeting.  The  exercises  of  the  day  had  been  pro- 
tracted and  fatiguing.  Dr.  Holdich,  then  just  newly 
eloclod  professor,  mmlo  the  first  speech,  —  chaste  and 
crisp  in  delivery.  I  was  tired  and  sleepy,  and  could 
not  listen,  and  went  off  into  a  doze,  saying  to  a  class- 
mate, '  Wake  mo  when  Taylor  gets  up  to  speak.' 

"  Tlie  precaution  was  needless.  The  first  note  of 
his  ringing  voice  drove  drowsiness  and  dreams  to  the 
land  of  shades,  where  they  properly  belong ;  and, 
before  he  had  uttered  five  of  his  clarion  words,  I  was 
as  broad  awake  as  if  I  had  never  slept.  He  began  by 
demolishing  the  professor's  speech  in  the  most  start- 
ling and  peremptory  way.  *The  Asiatic  was  well 
enough  off  under  his  banyan,  the  African  happy 
enough  under  his  palm :  they  did  not  need  the  mis- 
sionary in  the  frozen  North  or  tlio  sunny  South,  but 
in  Boston.  Knock  open  your  boxes  of  Bibles  on  the 
wharves  of  Boston,  and  distribute  the  Word  of  God 
among  the  sailoi*s.  What  is  the  use  of  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen,  unless  you  first  convert  the 
sailors  ?  A  single  shipload  of  sailors,  in  a  single 
visit  to  a  heathen  strand,  will  do  more  mischief 
llum  the  luboi*H  of  a  dozen  missionaries  will  undo  in 
forty  years.' 

'^  In  the  same  speech  he  said,  speaking  of  mission- 
ary benevolence,  *  Drop  a  dollar  in  this  ocean,  and 
its  ripple  will  be  felt  on  the  farthest  shores  of 
Eternity  I '  '  When  I  die,'  said  he, '  don't  bury  me  up 
in  the  dirty  ground :  carry  me  out  to  my  own  blue 
sea,  where  I  may  have  the  seaweed  for  my  shroud, 
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the  coral  for  my  coffin,  ocean  mountains  for  my 
tombstones,  and  the  music  of  zephyrs  and  howling 
storms  for  my  requiem.' " 

This  last  remark  was  one  that  he  was  evidently 
fond  of  making. 

Ho  began  an  address  in  Maiden  before  a  benevo- 
lent society  thus  quaintly :  — 

"  There  are/'  said  he,  "  tliree  kinds  of  poor  in  this 
world;  namely,  the  Lord's  poor,  the  Devil's  poor, 
and  poor  devils.  The  Lord  looks  out  for  his  poor, 
and  the  Devil  looks  out  for  his  poor :  poor  devils  have 
to  look  out  for  themselves." 

In  these  early  days  of  his  devotion,  he  often  worked 
in  meetings  with  John  N.  Maffit.  Their  rcganls  were 
the  closer,  because  to  their  church  and  clerical  affini- 
ties were  joined  those  of  the  order  in  which  they 
were  bold  and  active  members,  and  which  then  was 
in  great  disrepute.  We  find  a  small  yellow  sheet 
among  his  papers,  on  whicli,  in  handsome  penman- 
ship, is  an  acrostic  from  this  friend  and  brother. 
It  lacks  perfect  rhytlim,  but  has  a  ringing  trumpet- 
note,  that  came  from  a  live  soul  to  a  live  soul,  and 
made  fire  kindle  fire.  It  shows,  too,  the  stirring  ac- 
tivities of  their  church  in  that  hour,  and  reveals  the 
sources  of  her  present  power.  Only  as  a  church 
abides  in  this  inspiration  will  it  grow  in  greatness,  or 
even  continue  in  strength  and  verdure. 

TO  HY  DEAR  BROTHER  TAYLOR. 

Enter  the  field  with  courage  high, 
Draw  boldly  Gideon's  sword ; 
Wait  not,  nor  think,  nor  fear  to  dte, 
And  shout  Ennuanucrs  word. 
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Raise  Jerusalem's  two-edged  blade. 
Drawn  from  the  hallowed  page ; 

Through  earth  and  hell  to  gloiy  wade. 
Heaven V  wam  with  bravery  wage. 
On  every  luM^hfc  and  mountain's  brow. 
Make  Christ's  banner  wave  on  high ; 
Plant  it  on  every  vessers  prow. 
Swiilly  let  Uic  ])cnuaiit  fly  1 
Oh  1  never  shrink,  nor  know  alarm : 
Nature's  God  hath  clad  thee  o'er. 

Think  not  thy  foes  can  ever  harm : 

All  their  weapons  lose  their  power. 

Your  heart  be  strong  1  your  hopes  be  bright 

Lo,  victory  beams  around  thee  1 

On  Faith's  strong  pinions  gain  the  height: 

Best  there,  and  peace  surround  thee. 

Thy  Brother  Soldier,  the  Stnuigcr,        J.  N.  IL 

At  a  prayer-meeting  in  Hanover-street  Church,  an 
old  minister  was  present  from  Vermont,  and  related 
his  experience,  when  travelling  once  on  a  large  cir- 
cuit. He  said,  that  ho  ^^  preached  in  the  morning, 
rode  twenty  miles,  and  preached  in  the  afternoon.  A 
young  man  was  present  that  had  followed  him  from 
his  morning  meeting :  he  arose  for  prayer,  and  was 
converted,  and  became  a  preacher,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  Ilcdding."  Father  Taylor  arose,  and  came 
forward,  clapping  his  hands,  and  shouting,  "  Glory  to 
God,  I  have  found  my  grandfather  I  Bishop  Hedding 
was  my  spiritual  father,  and  this  old  preacher  is  my 
grandfather." 

In  Charlcstown,  just  before   he   commenced,  the 
sexton  brought  him  a  glass  of  water,  "  Thank  you," 
said  ho,  "  but  my  subject  is  not  a  diy  one." 
20 
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At  a  quarterly  meeting  at  Weston,  in  1815,  there 
was  a  coach-load  of  colored  people,  among  them  a 
large  woman  named  Cook.  She  praised  the  Lord  for 
His  religion  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
"Where  did  all  these  come  from?"  cries  young 
Taylor,  all  enthusiasm:  "they  seem  the  flower  of 
the  Devirs family!" 

Rev.  William  McDonald  sends  the  following  good 
things:  — 

"  Once  at  Father  Taylor's,  a  gentleman  called,  who 
did  not  seem  of  veiy  sound  mind.  Among  other 
things,  he  said  a  lady  had  recently  appeared  in 
New  York,  who  had  resolved  to  reform  tlie  stage 
and  raise  the  profession,  and  thus  wipe  out  the 
reproach  which  was  upon  it.  He  was  doing  what 
he  could  to  help  her,  and  she  was  resolved  never 
to  leave  the  stage  until  it  was  accomplished.  I 
remarked,  that  she  had  a  long  job  on  hand.  *  Yes,' 
said  Father  Taylor ;  *  and  if  the  howling  of  devils,  on 
account  of  it,  does  not  make  the  people  believe  that 
there  is  an  earthquake  in  hell,  I  am  mistaken :  you 
might  as  well  attempt  to  renovate  devils.'  The  gen- 
tleman left,  not  greatly  encouraged. 

"  An  Englishman  asked  him  what  ^  Yankee '  meant. 
*  Do  you  not  know  ? '  inquired  Father  Taylor.  *  No,' 
replied  the  Englishman.  *  It  means,'  said  Father  Tay- 
lor, *  inviiiciblo,  unconqucrublo :  do  you  know  what 
that  means?'  The  Englishman  asked  no  further 
explanations. 

^^At  another  time,  being  at  Father  Taylor's,  he 
showed  me  a  letter,  published  in  a  Haverhill  paper, 
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describing  his  person  and  the  place  of  his  preaching, 
>yhich  did  not  please  him.  His  Bethel  was  described 
as  located  in  the  most  disreputable  part  of  Boston, 
surrounded  by  residences  occupied  by  the  most  aban- 
doned. A  young  man  called  on  Father  Taylor  to 
receive  his  autograph,  which  he  always  refused  to 
give.  He  was,  no  doubt,  the  author  of  the  letter, 
and  asked  Father  Taylor  if  he  had  received  a  paper 
which  he  sent  him.  Father  Taylor  took  him  out  to 
the  door,  and  bade  him  look  around.  '  There,'  said 
he,  *  is  my  church,  and  here  are  the  low  dens  filled 
with  the  wretches  so  graphically  described  in  the  let- 
ter. I  live  in  one  of  them.  Do  you  see  them,  sir?* 
As  he  saw  the  large  and  very  respectable  residences 
which  surrounded  North  Square,  he  looked  as  though 
he  would  go  up,  or  down,  or  in  any  other  direction  to 
get  out  of  sight.  '  Well,'  he  said,  *  I  did  not  know 
that  this  was  your  place.'  —  *  Yes,'  said  Father  Taylor, 
*•  this  is  the  very  place,  sir ;  and  I  want  you  to  look 
at  it.' " 

Condemning  educated  ministers  who  did  not  know 
how  to  use  their  culture,  he  exclaimed,  ^*  Oh,  there 
arc  some  that  cut  eight  inches  on  the  rib  I  but  these 
stuffed  turkeys  stink  so  of  leeks  and  onions  and 
garlic,  that  they  must  be  rotten  all  through." 

Speaking  in  New- York  City,  at  a  missionary  meet- 
ing, in  regard  to  Texas,  when  the  country  was  new 
and  wild,  and  the  inhabitants  were  as  wild  as  the 
country,  he  said  :  — 

^^  The  drunkards,  the  swearers,  the  defaulters,  the 
gamblers,  the  murderers,  are  there.    Where  did  those 
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villains  go  firom  7  Most  of  them  firom  this  oily.  And 
now,  as  you  have  got  rid  of  them  in  New  York,  surely 
you  ought  to  send  them  the  gospel." 

If  he  could  condemn  New  York,  he  could  praise 
Boston.  Addressing  the  first  shipload  that  left 
this  city  for  California,  he  said,  ^^  In  the  common 
order  of  Providence,  some  of  you  will  never  iretum 
here ;  but  heaven  isn't  any  more  distant  fix)m  Califor- 
nia than  from  this  Athens  of  America :  but  if  Ood  in 
His  providence  will  so  order,  that  you  can  come  and 
go  by  the  way  of  Boston,  thanks  be  to  His  name  I " 

Rev.  Dr.  Akers  gives  this  incident  illustrative  of 
his  skill  in  escaping  from  a  blunder. 

^*  The  first  sabbath  afternoon  of  General  Confer- 
ence in  Balthnore,  1840,  while  beginning  to  admin- 
ister the  sacramental  cup  to  a  long  table  of  Father 
Taylor's  devout  communicants,  he,  having  preceded 
me  with  the  consecrated  bread,  until  the  last  in 
order  was  served,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Arise, 
brethren,  in  the '  —  *  Brother,'  called  I,  *  they  have 
not  yet  had  the  wine  I' — *  That  is,'  continued  he, 
*let  your  hearts  be  raised  up  unto  Qod^  for  his  bread 
of  life.'  The  unfinished  mistake  was  made  to  fix  a 
good  lesson  on  many  minds." 

He  inquired  of  Rev.  Mr.  Paulson,  a  chaplain  in  the 
army  at  the  time  of  Sherman's  devious  movements 
in  liis  march  to  the  soa,  ^^  What  do  you  think  will  bo 
the  result  of  Sherman's  crawfishing  down  there  iu 
Georgia?"  Could  any  word  have  more  aptly  de- 
scribed that  wide,  slow,  and  careful  undertaking  ? 

He  illustrated  his  untiring  seal  for  the  Mastei 
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by  asking  of  this  brother,  who  visited  him  with 
another  minister  on  sabbath  morning,  when  he  was 
sick  at  a  water-cure  establishment,  "  Who's  going  to 
tell  the  truth  to-day?"  When  told  both  were  to 
preach,  he  added  a  good  word  for  all  ministers,  how- 
ever roughly  put :  **  Well,  don't  flunk  from  duty." 

On  entering  a  long,  narrow,  high  church,  with  its 
modem  open  and  timbered  roof,  he  looked  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  exclaimed, "  Seventy-four,  keel  up  I " 

This  story  well  expresses  the  structure  of  his  na- 
ture. One  day  he  came  into  the  Methodist  bookstore 
in  Boston,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  saying,  **  I  have 
been  doing  something  wrong  to-day.  I  have  done 
right  all  my  days,  and  now  I  have  done  a  little 
wrong  for  the  sake  of  a  mixture  I " 

Like  all  the  early  New-England  Methodist  preach- 
era,  ho  had  to  do  battle  chiefly  with  Calvinism.  Ills 
weapons  were  sharpened  in  that  warfare.  Some  of 
his  sword-thrusts  are  remembered.  To  one  who  be- 
lieved in  infant  reprobation,  he  said,  ^*  There  is  no 
use  of  talking,  brother :  your  God  is  my  DeviL  Give 
him  my  compliments." 

On  another  occasion,  he  summed  up  the  whole  oon- 
irovei*8y  as  to  the  inviting  those  to  be  saved  who  are 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  have  received  no 
power  to  even  desire  salvation,  because  not  of  the 
elect,  by  declaring,  *^  For  Calvinists  to  invite  sinners 
to  repentance  is  like  inviting  the  gravestones  home 
to  dinner  with  you." 

When  another  of  this  school  was  expounding  his 
doctrine  of  decrees,  and  the  impossibility  of  salvation 
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for  the  non-elect,  the  old  gentleman  escaped  from 
the  bine  dond  that  was  thickening  about  him  with  the 
shout,  *^  When  did  you  hear  from  Jesus  Christ  last?  '* 

When  a  youth,  he  trusted  to  his  wit  to  get  him 
out  of  scrapes  he  foolishly  ran  into.  He  had  a  de- 
bate with  a  Calvinist  minister  in  Newburyport  upon 
a  text  of  Scripture ;  and,  as  Iiis  antagonist  felt  rather 
pinched  with  Taylor's  rendering  of  the  text,  he  fled 
to  the  original  Greek,  and  insisted  that  that  favored 
his  views  much  more  than  the  translation.  This  got 
the  subject  a  little  out  of  Taylor's  reach ;  but  he  soon 
rallied,  and  inquired  for  a  Greek  Testament.  His 
opponent  rose  up  to  got  the  lK)ok,  and,  after  walking 
the  room  for  a  while,  somewhat  embarrassed,  he  said, 
^^It  is  a  long  while  since  I  have  attended  to  tlic 
Greek,  and  I  have  grown  somewhat  rusty.  I  think 
we  may  as  well  drop  the  subject  where  it  is.'*  Said 
a  friend,  to  whom  he  told  this  incident,  '^  What  would 
you  have  done  had  the  Testament  been  produced  ?  " 
—  "  Oh  I  I  would  have  worked  my  way  out  some- 
how." —  "  No  doubt  of  that,  I  presume ;  for  he  never 
got  hedged  up  anywhere,"  says  his  old  comrade. 

Mr.  Taylor  joined  the  Comer-Stone  Lodge  of  Free- 
Masons  at  Duxbuiy,  and  received  his  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  its  records,  March  G,  1820.  His  friend  and 
brother,  Hon.  Seth  Sprague,  jun.,  was  the  Master  of 
the  Lodge  at  the  time  of  his  initiation.  He  loved 
this  body  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  troubled 
days  of  the  anti-masonic  excitement,  when  many 
lodges  were  abandoned,  when  many  withdrew  from 
the  order,  and  when  members  sometimes  slunk  into 
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meetings  hastily,  and  with  caps  pulled  down  over 
their  faces.  Brother  Taylor  used  to  strut  into  the  en- 
trance of  the  hall,  with  his  hat  thrust  back  on  his 
head,  hung  **  on  the  organ  of  obstinacy." 

Wlicii  his  conforonco,  in  order  to  avoid  occasion 
for  stumbling,  had  adopted  a  resolution  not  to  partici- 
pate in  any  public  masonic  celebration  for  the  coming 
year,  the  young  obstinate  marched  all  the  more  bold- 
ly in  the  processions ;  and  Bishop  Hodding,  in  half 
despair  at  his  incorrigibility,  and  that  of  his  comrade 
in  popularity,  peculiarity,  and  devotion  to  this  cause, 
John  Newland  Ma£St,  partly  petulant  at  their  disobe- 
dience, and  partly  pleased  at  their  pluck,  said,  *'  Eddy 
and  Johnny  will  wear  their  aprons  in  spite  of  us." 
His  conviction  by  his  conference  for  this  offence  and 
correction  in  righteousness,  and  how  he  came  out 
ahead,  is  related  on  a  previous  page.* 

He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  Columbian  Lodge, 
constant  in  his  attendance,  and  always  welcome.  His 
prayer  at  the  opening  of  this  lodge,  made  when  anti- 
masonic  excitement  swelled  high,  has  been  repeated 
thousands  of  times.  ^^ Bless  this  glorious  Order: 
bless  its  friends,  —  yes,  bless  its  enemies,  and  make 
their  hearts  as  soft  as  their  heads." 

Ho  was  also  a  Knight  Templar  of  the  Boston  Com- 
mandery,  and  took  especial  pride  in  its  stately  array, 
the  rich  black  uniform  and  lordly  cap  and  plume  mak* 
ing  liim  look  and  feel  most  knightly.  As  he  marched 
in  its  processions,  his  step  was  unusually  haughty, 
even  for  his  haughty  nature. 

*  SeepageBOS. 
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He  loved  the  Odd  Fellows,  too,  joining  Suffolk 
Lodge  at  Boston ;  and,  when  the  oath  of  allegmnce  to 
this  order  was  administered  to  him,  he  took  it  with 
this  qualification,  uttered  in  his  sturdiest  tones :  *^  Un- 
less this  obligation  shall  conflict  with  the  paramount 
qualifications  of  Free-Masonry."  In  his  joumeyings 
in  Europe  and  iu  the  East,  those  associations  wore 
more  than  once  of  signal  service. 

On  a  sabbath  just  before  his  death,  he  dressed  him- 
self in  full  masonic  regalia,  and  seated  himself  at  the 
window.  Perhaps  his  mind  was  wandering,  but  it 
wandered  among  scenes  and  companions  that  he 
loved. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a  keen  politician,  —  in  his  younger 
days,  a  JoiTorsonian  Domocnit,  mado  so  by  his  ardent 
patriotism  and  by  his  experience  of  a  British  jail : 
in  later  days,  he  was  a  devoted  Whig,  an  earnest 
admirer  of  Daniol  Webster  and  his  associates.  When 
George  N.  Briggs  was  elected  Governor,  to  succeed 
Marcus  Morton,  it  became  Father  Taylor's  duty  to 
read  Governor  Morton's  Tlianksgiving  Proclamation. 
As  ho  read  the  conchidiug  words,  "  God  save  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts/'  he  paused,  and 
added,  ''  He  did  that  last  Monday." 

During  the  exciting  times  of  1850,  Father  Taylor 
was,  in  theory,  a  follower  of  Mr.  Webster ;  but  no 
house  in  Boston  would  have  been  a  more  secure  shel- 
ter for  a  fugitive  slave  than  his.  Ho  never  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  Abolitionists,  being  disturbed  by 
their  attacks  on  the  Church,  and  cherishing  always  a 
kindly  feeling  for  old  Virginia. 
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During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  although  feeble 
and  broken,  he  was  a  devoted  and  active  patriot.  In 
the  pulpit,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  Boston  Common,  he 
pleaded  for  recruits ;  and  Gov.  Andrew,  during  these 
troubled  years,  often  re&eshed  himself  by  caUing  the 
hopeful  old  man  to  the  Council  Chamber,  and  by 
listening  to  his  prayers  at  the  Bethel. 

Just  after  the  issue  of  the  **  seven-thirty  bonds," 
he  consulted  a  young  friend  about  the  investment  of 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  which  had  fallen  to  him  from 
a  bequest.  He  was  told  that  the  Government  needed 
money,  and  that  his  example  might  do  good  if  he 
bought  United  States  securities ;  but  that,  if  the  Re- 
bellion succeeded,  the  bonds  would  be  worth  nothing. 
**  Put  it  in,"  said  he :  *^  if  the  Rebellion  succeeds,  I 
don't  want  to  be  worth  any  thing.  Put  it  all  in ; 
and,  if  the  ship  goes  down,  we'll  all  go  down  to- 
gether."  And  so  Father  Taylor  became  **  a  bloated 
l)ondliolder." 

His  work  in  one  peculiar  field  is  not  generally 
known.  Living  at  the  North  End,  near  by  the  low- 
est haunts  of  vice,  he  was  often  called  to  attend  the 
sick-bed,  the  death-bed,  and  the  funerals  of  the  most 
wretched  and  abandoned  of  women.  Protected  by 
his  eccentricity  and  his  purity  alike  from  any  shadow 
of  suspicion,  shielded  from  all  danger  by  his  utter 
ignorance  of  fear,  he  always  obeyed  such  ^  summons. 
At  all  hours  of  day  or  night,  he  visited  the  foulest 
haunts  of  crime  in  this  noble  service ;  never  with  one 
harsh  word  for  the  fallen,  never  with  any  apology  for 
the  crime.    A  record  of  his  prayers  on  such  occasions 
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would  add  vast  treasores  to  the  wealth  of  the  Clirb- 
tian  world.  His  warnings  against  trusting  to  a  death- 
bed repentance  were  reserved  for  vigorous  and  pros- 
perous offenders;  but,  when  the  sinner's  life  was 
ending  in  agony,  he  never  forgot  that  the  first  con- 
vert of  his  Master's  cross  was  a  thief,  and  that  His 
first  promise  of  pardon  wiis  given  to  a  liarlot 

He  received  many  warnings,  some  anonymous, 
against  venturing  on  such  errands.  The  only  notice 
that  he  ever  took  of  such  warnings  was  to  lay  aside 
his  cane,  which  was  elsewhere  his  constant  compan- 
ion, but  which  ho  never  took  with  him  when  he 
visited  the  collars  and  garrets  of  Nortli  Street  This 
was  simple  courage  in  the  Cliristian  soldier ;  but  it 
was  also  the  wisest  prudence. 

Some  one  in  his  earlier  years  rebuking  him  for 
wearing  gold-bowed  spectacles,  a  great  offence  to  his 
brethren  in  those  days,  he  replied,  *^  Nothing  is  too 
good  for  Methodist  preachers.*' 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit,  in  a  later  day,  that  he  de- 
fended his  brethren  from  an  unjust  reflection  from 
outside  critics.  He  preferred  to  keep  a  monopoly  of 
that  fault-finding  to  himself.  So  when  Dr.  George  B. 
Ellis,  at  a  Unitarian  meeting,  thoughtlessly  remarked 
that  many  Methodist  ministers  received  only  two  hun- 
dred dollars  salary,  and  were  not  worth  more  than  that. 
Father  Taylor  broke  in  on  the  programme,  sprang 
on  his  feet,  shook  his  fist,  cane,  and  head  in  the  face 
of  his  astonished  censor,  exclaiming,  ^'I  will  put 
Methodist  ministers  against  any  you  will  bring  for- 
ward at  any  time.    I'll  match  orator  with  orator. 
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logician  with  logician,  worker  with  worker."  So  he 
poured  on,  until  a  pause  came  in  bis  breath ;  a  laugh 
followed  on  either  side,  and  there  was  a  great  calm. 

Speaking  of  his  old  friend,  Lewis  Bates,  he  said, 
^'  He  was  a  man  made  out  of  white  oak  and  hickory, 
and  not,  as  they  are  now-a-days,  out  of  white  birch 
and  poplar.*' 

One  of  his  old  friends  whom  he  did  not  recognize 
spoke  to  him.  "Who  are  you?"  —  "One  of  your 
*old  salts.*" — "No  fear  of  your  spoiling,"  is  the 
quick  retort :  "  you'll  keep  all  the  better  then." 

A  man  seeking  to  sell  him  a  horse,  and  taking  him 
up  to  try  it,  said,  as  they  got  into  the  buggy,  "  He 
is  a  very  hard  horse  to  hold :  he  goes  so  fast  he  ought 
to  have  pulleys  on  him."  After  driving  somewhat 
tediously  around  the  Common,  he  said  to  the  owner 
on  alighting,  "You  had  better  put  pulleys  on  tho 
other  way :  he  needs  to  be  dragged  along  Tather  than 
held  back." 

Speaking  of  Daniel  Webster,  he  said,  "He  was 
too  bad  to  trust  with  any  thing  good,  and  too  good 
to  throw  away.  He  was  the  best  bad  man  I  ever 
knew." 

Father  Taylor  made  three  voyages  to  Europe :  the 
first  when  his  church  was  building;  the  second  in 
1842,  when  he  ran  up  the  Mediterranean  and  visited 
the  Holy  Land ;  the  last  in  the  "  Macedonian,"  a  Gov- 
ernment vessel  sent  out  with  provisions  for  the  relief 
of  the  starving  poor  of  Ireland.  Of  the  first  of  these 
no  reminiscences  remain.  Of  the  second  one,  Mr. 
Maclean  furnishes  these  incidents :  — 
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^^He  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  barque  ^Maid  of 
Orleans/  Capt.  Wiswell,  bound  for  the  Mediterra^ 
nean.  He  was  very  feeble  when  he  went  on  board, 
but  after  a  week  at  sea  his  health  was  much  improved. 
He  then  began  to  associate  with  the  seamen,  fre- 
quently lending  them  a  hand  to  make  and  shorten  sail. 
When  the  weather  permitted,  he  had  religious  exer- 
cises on  the  quarter-deck,  which  were  very  impres- 
sive. 

^'  He  illustrated  the  truths  he  desired  to  communi- 
cate by  the  routine  duties  of  the  vessel,  showing, 
however  far  the  captain  and  officers  were  removed 
from  the  men,  Uioy  wore  alike  exposed  to  the  same 
dangers,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  act  in  con- 
cert. ^  It  was  not,'  he  often  said,  ^  smooth  seas  and 
fair  winds  that  made  the  sailor ;  but  the  hurricane, 
the  lee  shore,  the  torn  canvas,  and  the  broken  spars, 
—  these  called  forth  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and 
body,  and  made  him  a  hero.  So  with  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  life :  they  were  permitted  for  a  good 
purpose.  A  feather-bed  sailor,  like  a  feather-bed  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  was  a  poor  tool  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
The  voyage  to  heaven  is  not  all  plain  sailing,  and 
he  who  thinks  it  is  deceives  himself.  There  are 
squalls  and  hurricanes,  lightning  and  thunder,  shoals, 
lee  shores,  and  deadly  diseases,  on  the  ocean  of  life ; 
but  he  who  takes  Christ  for  his  captain  will  weather 
them  all.  Without  Christ  there  is  no  safety.  He 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  those  who  are  lost.  He  is  as 
potent  on  the  sea  as  on  the  land,  and  was  never 
known  to  turn  His  back  on  a  poor  sinner  that  sought 
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for  help.  Then,'  he  would  generally  conclude,  *  come 
to  Him,  my  lads ;  and  don't  continue  skulking  and 
sneaking  in  the  wake  of  the  Devil  another  second. 
Tou  know  what  he  is  by  sad  experience,  a  cheat  and 
a  liar.  Don't  you  despise  a  cheat  and  a  liar  among 
yourselves,  and  curse  him  up  in  heaps  ?  how  much 
more  ought  you  to  loathe  the  father  of  liars.  I  say, 
you  know  the  Devil,  and  you  know  what  I  say  is 
true  ;  then  why  not  cut  adrift  from  him  and  come  to 
Josus?  He  knows  all  the  storms  of  life;  He  has 
encountered  them  all,  and  has  promised  to  be  with 
us  all,  oven  to  the  end  of  the  world,  if  we  will  but 
give  ourselves  to  Him.  Then,  in  sunshine  or  storm, 
we  shall  feel  safe.  There  is  no  mystery  about  reli- 
gion ;  a  poor  unlettered  negro  can  get  as  much  of  it  as 
the  admiral  of  a  fleet,  by  believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  obeying  his  commandments.' 

**  Capt.  WiswcU  says  that  his  prayera  were  regu- 
lar '  knock-downcrs ; '  even  he,  who  never  made  any 
profession  of  religion,  often  felt  his  eyes  moistened ; 
and  as  for  his  crew,  they  were  fairly  carried  away 
with  them.  He  managed  to  make  the  whole  crew 
better  than  when  they  came  on  board.  If  they  did 
not  get  religion,  they  got  something  that  made  them 
con  Ion  led  and  happy.  The  barque  had  a  pleasant 
run  to  Leghorn,  and  thence  to  Palermo  and  Messina, 
with  Father  Taylor  still  on  board.  In  company  with 
Capt.  Wiswell,  he  visited  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  in  these  places.  When  the  vessel  was  home- 
ward bound,  ho  left  and  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land, 
much  improved  in  health  and  vigor.    At  parting,  the 
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crew  of  the  barqne  manned  the  rigging,  and  gave  him 
three  cheers.'* 

His  trip  to  Palestine  he  often  dwelt  upon  in  his 
sermons ;  but  no  written  record  of  them  remains. 

Mr.  Broadhead  reports  a  story  Father  Taylor  used 
to  tell,  of  an  incident  on  this  voyage  which  chimed 
well  with  his  own  notions  of  what  constituted  preach- 
ing. He  said,  ^*  While  standing  on  a  wharf  in  an 
Italian  port,  one  morning,  looking  at  a  fine  English 
frigate  at  anchor,  a  boat  with  an  officer  and  crew 
of  fat  jolly  tars  was  pulled  up  alongside  the  pier, 
when  the  officer  stepped  on  shore  and  ordered  the 
crew  to  await  his  return.  I  commenced  conversation 
with  one  of  the  ^  old  salts,'  saying,  ^  Yon  have  a  fine 
ship  off  there.  Jack.'  —  ^  Yes,  sir :  she  is  as  good  a 
ship  as  floats  on  salt  water.'  After  inquiring  how 
many  guns  and  men  she  carried,  I  said,  ^  Well,  Jack, 
I  suppose  you  have  preaching  on  board  your  ship? '  — 

*  Yes,  sir,  sometimes,  such  as  it  is.*  —  *  Why,  you  have 
a  chaplain  who  preaches  to  you,  have  you  not  ? '  — 

*  Well,  sir,  you  see,  we  has  a  man  who  comes  oul  on 
Sunday,  and  reads  to  us  out  of  a  book ;  but  I  don't 
call  that  preaching;  for  if  he  gives  me  the  book,  I  can 
read  it  myself.'  I  said,  'Well,  Jack,  you  like  to  heai 
good  preaching,  do  you  not  ?  What  do  you  want  ? ' 
— '  Yes,  sir,  I  likes  a  good  thing  as  well  as  another 
man '  (and  giving  his  ti'ousoi's  a  hitch-up);  '  you  seems 
to  be  a  good  old  man,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  likes : 
when  a  man  preaches  at  me,  I  want  he  should  take 
something  warm  out  of  his  heart  and  shave  it  into 
mine  ;  that's  what  I  calls  preaching,  sir.    If  you're 
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goin*  to  read  it,  give  me  the  book  and  I  will  read  it 
myself-'  The  oflBcer  just  then  returning,  the  col- 
loquy ceased,  Father  Taylor  giving  them  his  bless- 
ing as  they  pulled  away  to  their  ship." 

This  was  in  agreement  with  his  own  notions ;  for 
he  himself,  on  another  occasion,  described  a  mmister 
reading  scnnons  as  like  the  hunting  for  clams  by  a  big 
(ish-hawk  that  frequents  the  Narragansett  shores,  and 
whose  broad  wings  and  bobbing  head,  diving  into  the 
sands,  he  imitated  in  irresistible  ludicrousness. 

In  the  year  "  The  Macedonian  "  was  sent  over  to 
Ireland  with  supplies  for  the  starving  peasants.  Father 
Taylor  was  sent  as  chaplain.  He  was  received  with 
much  consideration,  and  especially  pleased  the  Irish 
by  his  peculiar  manners  and  eloquence.  No  Blarney- 
stone  kisser  could  surpass  him  in  Oriental  luxury  of 
compliment,  combined  with  a  wit  that  would  make 
oven  an  Irishman  envious,  and  a  cordiality  that  sur- 
passed both  courtesy  and  joviality. 

^'  On  his  return  home,"  says  Mr.  Broadhead,  *^  he 
came  up  to  the  house  door  on  the  top  of  a  stage- 
coach, holding  two  shaggy  terrier  dogs,  with  a  chain 
in  one  hand,  and  a  bundle  of  canes  in  the  other,  and 
that  constituted  his  bsiggagc ;  for,  seeing  so  much  mis- 
cry  and  suffering,  ho  had  given  away  every  thing  but 
what  he  had  on.  As  I  took  him  from  the  stage,  and 
received  his  warm  embrace,  he  said,  *See,  I  have 
brought  my  wife  a  present  from  "Auld  Ireland,"  where 
I  have  licked  the  "  Blarney  stone  "  all  over :  they  are 
two  splendid  Scotch  terriers,  great  ratters ;  and  I  shall 
not  have  a  rat  in  my  house  after  this.  How  are  you 
all?'" 
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On  his  last  Western  trip,  Father  Taylor  visited  a 
Kentucky  plantation,  and  was  most  cordially  received 
at  the  negro  quarters.  He  used  to  tell  this  story : 
*'  A  prayer- meeting  was  called ;  and  the  class-leader 
said  he  couldn't  express  his  feelings  of  joy  and  grati-^ 
tude  better  than  by  singing  that  beautiful  hymn,  — 

'  Hark,  hem  the  tombs  a  dolefbl  aound.' 

^^  Prayer  and  speaking  followed ;  and  an  old  aunty, 
springing  in  the  air,  declared  that  she  too  must  'sprees 
her  feelings,  by  singing  those  precious  words,  — 

'  Hark,  from  the  tombs  a  doleful  soond  1 ' 

His  intimacy  with  the  Unitarians  has  been  fre- 
quently noticed  in  these  pages.  It  began  naturally, 
in  consequence  of  his  wanting  money  to  carry  out 
general  projects,  and  they  being  at  that  time  its  chief 
possessors.  The  intimacy  grew  in  other  and  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  their  meet- 
ings, and  in  their  private  parlors.  Rev.  E.  H.  Seai-s 
thus  describes,  in  "  The  Religious  Magazine,"  his  good 
word  for  the  Unitarians,  and  also  touches  what  every 
person  saw  was  a  point  irreconcilable  to  any  mind, 
and  probably  was  never  attempted  to  be  reconciled  by 
his  own,  —  tlie  relations  of  his  creed  and  liis  senti- 
ments. He  however  avows,  as  all  who  knew  him 
would  avow,  his  own  personal  orthodoxy. 

"  I  shall  not  forget  my  first  introduction  to  Father  Taylor.  I  bad 
written  a  little  book  on  Regeneration  at  the  request  and  suggestion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  my  good  friend, 
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Her.  CalTin  Lincoln.  Some  months  afterward  I  was  caDed  upon  to 
preside  at  one  of  the  morning  prayer  meetings,  anniyersary  week,— > 
meetings  which  Father  Taylor  was  fond  of  attending.  Wo  had  a  good 
mooting,  and  the  Spirit  was  with  us.  Aflcr  the  meeting  broke  np,  and  I 
wtis  pluming  out  of  tho  church,  I  found  Father  Taylor  horl  planted  him- 
himself  at  tlie  door.  '  There,'  said  he, '  I've  read  yon,  and  seen  yon,  and 
heard  yon,  and  now  I  want  to  feel  yon ; '  and,  seizing  hold  of  me,  ho  did 
iMit  inoruly  shnku  my  hand,  but  shook  me  all  over,  as  if  ho  could  not  get 
mc  close  enough  into  Ids  wonu-hcartcd  fellowship.  I  never  quite  under- 
stood how,  with  his  view  of  the  atonement,  which  was  strictly  orthodox, 
he  found  an  open  way  for  ns  Unitarians  into  heaven,  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose ho  knew  himself,  or  very  much  cared :  only  he  felt  sure  we  should 
be  there;  for  the  wide  arms  of  his  loving  fellowship  could  not  leave  ns 
out. 

"  After  his  Bethel  in  Boston  had  become  such  a  decided  success,  and 
the  centre  of  marked  influence,  his  friendship  with  Unitarians  troubled 
some  of  his  orthodox  neighbors.  A  highly  distinguished  clergyman  of 
the  exclusive  school.  Dr.  ,  called  one  day  upon  Father  Taylor 

(this  comes  to  me  on  excellent  authority),  and  in  a  remarkably  genial 
mood  told  him  he  had  oome  to  help  him. 

"'We  feel,'  said  he,  'a  very  great  interest  in  your  enterprise;  we 
think  it  is  doing  great  good  in  the  city.  Our  denomination  propose  to 
support  you  in  it' 

" '  Tlianks  to  the  Lord  for  anybody  who  is  going  to  help  us,'  said 
Father  Taylor. 

" '  There  is  one  condition  about  it,'  said  Dr.  ^—^ :  '  you  must  not 
fellowship  the  Unitarians.' 

"*Dr.  ,*  said  Father  Taylor,  we  presume  with  a  countenance 

lighted  up  vrith  its  native  fire, '  I  can't  do  without  the  Unitarians,  but  I 
can  do  without  you.' " 

Akin  to  this  is  a  letter  of  his  wliich  Rev.  Dr.  Free- 
man Clarke  published  in  ^^  The  Christian  Register," 
which,  so  far  as  writing  a  letter  goes,  is,  we  think, 
slightly  apocryphal ;  so  long  a  letter  written  by  his 
own  hand  not  being  extant  to-day.  The  substance  is 
his ;  for  it  is  on  a  line  with  his  usual  defence  of  his 

course  in  this  matter. 
21 
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^*  He  said  to  nte  that  there  was  an  article  in  ^  The 
Recorder'  (I  think  that  was  the  paper)  asking  why 
Father  Taylor,  if  he  was  a  Trinitarian,  should  be  will- 
ing to  associate  with  Unitarians.  *I  wrote  to  the 
editor,*  said  he,  ^  this  answer : '  — 

*^  *  Sir,  —  You  ask  how  it  is  that  I,  if  a  Trinitarian, 
am  willing  to  associate  so  much  with  Unitarians.  I 
am  ready  to  answer  your  question.  I  associate  with 
Unitarians,  because  they  are  the  only  people  I  go 
among  where  I  am  in  no  danger  either  of  hearing  my 
religion  insulted,  or  of  haying  my  morals  corrupted. 
***  Yours,  Edwabd  T.  Taylor.' 

^*  *  He  did  not  ask  me  any  more  questions  on  this 
subject,*  said  Father  Taylor." 

That  he  was  justified  in  no  usual  degree  in  such 
feelings,  his  many  benefactions  prove.  Among  them 
is  the  incident  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  Farley  in  "  The  Lib- 
eral Christian : "  — 

"  While  reading  law  with  the  late  William  SolliTao,  one  of  the  wrnnn- 
est  and  kindest  hearts  that  ever  beat,  he  came  to  the  oflBoe  one  Monday 
morning,  full  to  OTorflowing  of  Father  Taylor.  He  was  wont  now  and 
then  to  bear  that  'great  apostle  to  the  sailors/  as  he  often  called  him, 
and  was  for  years  one  of  the  generous  supporters  of  his  Bethel ;  bnt  on 
tlio  evening  before  ho  hud  been  specially  interested. 

**  My  fi  ieii«i  biiid, '  I  olMcrvcil  tliiit  Father  Taylor  bad  only  bis  little 
old  lliblo  with  liini,  and  tliat  all  the  worse  for  wear.  I  propose  he  shall 
have  a  new  one  for  pulpit  use,  with  fair,  largo  print  to  help  his  eyes,  and 
1  want  you  to  bcl))  me.'  lie  liad  already  drawn  up  a  subscription-paper 
fur  *  a  pulpit  Bible  for  Fatlior  Taylor's  Betlicl.'  Writing  his  own  name 
against  a  generous  sum,  be  asked  me  to  show  it  to  a  few  of  his  profes- 
sional friends  whose  names  he  gave  me,  with  his  request  that  they  would 
join  him.  In  a  very  short  while  the  subscriptk)n  was  complete;  and 
uom  R.  P.  &  C.  Williams's^  then  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  book- 
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•tore  in  BoBton,  I  had  the  pleuore  of  ordering  a  luge  and  handflome 
pulpit  Bible,  with  a  simple  and  anonymooa  inacription,  as  '  The  Gift  of 
Friends  of  Father  Taylor  to  the  Bethel'  On  the  Sunday  morning  fol- 
lowing, it  having  bocn  arranged  to  have  the  Bible  on  his  pulpit  cushion 
without  his  knowledge  till  ho  should  find  it  there,  Mr.  SulliYon  wont  to 
the  Bethel  expecting  a  scene.  He  was  not  disappointed.  The  house,  as 
usual,  was  fulL  Father  Taylor  entered.  As  he  rose  to  begin  theserrioe 
the  new  Bible  met  his  eye.  Taken  utterly  by  surprise,  he  looked  at  it 
intently,  opened  it,  and  turned  over  its  leaves.  The  muscles  of  his  ftuse 
began  to  move  and  his  eyes  to  fill.  At  length,  turning  and  taking  up 
his  dear  old  Bible,  he  told,  in  a  most  touching  and  tender  apostrophe  to 
it,  its  history :  how  that  it  was  his  mother's  gift  to  her  saibr  boy  when 
ho  first  went  to  sea ;  had  boon  with  him,  in  storm  and  calm,  his  constant 
companion  and  counsellor ;  and  at  last  how,  lashed  to  his  bosom,  it  came 
safely  to  shore  through  the  rough  sea  from  the  wreck,  and  had  served 
him  in  public  and  private  devotions  ever  since.  Then,  saying  his  faio- 
well  to  the  first,  thenceforth  ever  to  be  saored  to  the  last,  he  proceeded  in 
the  most  glowing  words  of  thankfulness  to  install  the  new  comer  in  its 
place;  inroking  on  the  givers  the  choicest  blessings  of  Him  who  was  at 
once  the  inspirer  of  the  Holy  Book,  and  of  theur  hearts  in  this  act  of 
reverence  and  love,  and  urging  afresh  on  his  hearers  the  paramonnt 
claims  of  the  Scriptures  upon  their  obedience  and  thdr  gratitude." 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  of  Newport  published  in 
*^  The  Transcript "  some  reminiscences  of  his  in  the 
Bethel,  and  in  his  own  pulpit  at  Newport,  in  his  old 


"  One  day  when  there  was  an  unusual  crowding  of  people  of  culture 
and  fashion  into  the  firont  pews,  and  a  good  many  wrinkled  and  weather- 
stained  old  tars  wero  waiting  wistfully  at  the  doors.  Father  Taylor 
cried  out, '  Tlio  htmhs  must  bo  scatixl  first  f '  Onco  he  tunicd  suddenly  la 
an  old  whitc-linirod  nonagenarian,  who  sat  with  bowed  licod  on  the  pul- 
pit stairs, '  IIow  is  it  with  you,  old  Father  Silror-locks  1 '  Describing  the 
hot  chase  of  rimroah  aflor  the  Israelites,  ho  suddenly  dashed  from  his 
dimax, '  Brothers,  I  don't  know  what  you  think  about  it,  but  I  should 
say  Pharooh  must  have  been  a  hard  drinker  I ' 

"  Soon  after  my  settlement  he  came  and  preached  a  whole  Sunday  at 
Newport.  As  he  sat  in  the  pulpit  before  service,  and  looked  out  right 
and  loft,  watching  the  people  as  they  poured  in,  he  reminded  me  of  a 
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fOfwdwboirof  hbahipto  waldi  tStub  < 
iig  of  a  hoftilo  fleet  Fraeentl j  a  oompanj  of  jtmag  men,  Taeaat  and 
folatflekMddi«,eBlsndapewiMaraedoor.  Father  Taylor  eekl  to  me^ 
in  a  geqiing  mhiapet  that  nii^  lia?o  been  heaid  half  aaoei  theehnreh. 
'Thero's  eaTillen  in  tfab  home:  I  mnit  get  a  hook  in  their  jawil' 
Andtheflrrt  thing  he  eaid  after  giving  ont  hie  text  (Pk  zzir.  9, 4, 5) 
wae,  tnmfaig  to  the  afowJd comer,  'Of  all  the  etnmWing^Jocki  in  the 
waj  of  religion,  the  wonrt  ie^a  caYilling  epirit.'  On  the  oeeaeion  I 
refer  to,  William  SnlliYan  had  just  died ;  and  thore  wae  an  ineflU>le  ten- 
demei  and  ftdneee  of  eool  in  the  tone  with  which  Father  Taylor  ex- 
claimed,'  Boeloo  hae  loet  a  prince  of  gentlemen  T 

'' One  of  the  laet  timee  I  met  the  old  man,  looking  Teiy  fceUe,  I  eaid, 
'Bowareyoal'  Hie  reply  wae,  with  a  tap  of  the  finger  on  the  Ibre- 
heed, '  Sailing  by  the  heed  I '  For  eereral  yean  the  preeence  of  Father 
Taylor  need  to  be  the  great  erent  in  onr  Boeton  gatheringeof  Unitariane. 
Who  will  crer  forgot  the  kiok  and  tono  with  which  ho  eaid  in  one  of  oar 
conftrenoee,  <  When  ^91^  ie  bnried  I  hope  I  ehall  be  at  the  Ainenl  M  ** 

He  was  not  always  entirely  complimentaiy  to  his 
friends  of  this  school.  Being  asked  one  day  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  the  Unitarians,  he  replied,  **  I 
don't  know :  if  they  go  to  hell  they'll  change  the 
atmosphere." 

"  The  National  Sailors'  Fair,"  in  which  there  was 
deep  interest,  took  place  in  the  Boston  Theatre. 
He  was  surrounded  with  "blue  jackets."  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  Father  Taylor  said,  "  When  I 
was  in  Paris  I  was  entreated  and  conjured  to  go  to 
the  grand  opera  by  my  countrymen,  they  declaring 
it  was  such  a  magnificent  show ;  but  I  replied  that  I 
should  not  like  to  die  in  a  theatre :  and  j/et  I  am  here ; 
but  this  is  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake." 

Of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  he  said, ''  If  the  Devil 
got  him,  he  would  never  know  what  to  do  with 
him.    There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  screw  loose  some- 
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where,  though  I  never  could  tell  where  ;  for,  listen  a& 
close  as  I  might,  I  could  never  hear  any  jar  in  the 
machinery." 

**  St.  Peter,"  he  said,  **  was  the  last  end  of  a  thun- 
der storm,  softened  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty." 

He  was  the  pet  of  Boston  in  his  later  days.  No 
entertainment  of  a  public  sort  seemed  au  fait  mtli- 
out  his  presence.  Perhaps  no  occasion  gave  him 
greater  pleasure  than  on  the  inauguration  of  the  Frank- 
lin statue,  when  he  sailed  in  a  ship  that  rode  through 
the  streets  with  its  crew  in  uniform,  arranging  yards 
and  going  through  manceuvres  to  the  especial 
pleasure  of  their  venerable  admiral.  He  was  the 
**  Walking  Bethel,"  as  Everett  well  said.  Out  of  the 
Bethel  he  was  as  known,  admired,  and  loved  as  in  its 
sacred  walls ;  and  after  he  had  ceased  to  minister  at 
its  altar,  as  he  still  walked  the  streets,  and  entered 
public  places,  all  men  did  reverence  to  his  noble  ca- 
reer and  nobler  character. 


ivm. 

AT    HOME. 

Hm  Oomft>rt  Bad  OontrMto  of  this  LUh.— Mrs.  Honee  Xuiii*!  ▲oooubI  of  It. 
~  Mrs .  Tay lor*i  Homo  Labors.  ^  His  Aotiylt j. — A wa j  a  Woek  together.  ^ 
Drenched  with  Persplratioii.^Her  Deyotion  to  his  Work.  ^  The  First 
Sermon  she  heard  him  preaeh  In  Marblehead.  —  Standing  while  the  Rest 
were  Sluing.—  *'  My  Moderation."—  Fears  of  his  Escaping  from  the  Meth- 
odist Pold.  — Tlie  liberality  of  Unitarians.— Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson.— 
The  Lord's  Supper.  —  His  Ulltet  on  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School. — Ills 
Range  of  Thought  In  Preaching.— His  Treatment  of  Public  Questions.  — 
<'One  of  his  Sermons  would  make  Fifty-Two  of  any  other  Man's.**— His 
Widening  Influence.  —  Mrs.  Russell's  Recollections.  —  Uls  Reading.— 
Would  not  endure  a  slovenly  Pronunciation.-  He  rebukes  In  Love.- A 
Surprise  beclouded.—  The  Green  Light  in  his  Byes.-  Gives  away  a  Fifty- 
DoUar  BUI.  —  **  In  Heaven  a  Utile  Way."  —  Emerson  and  Balaam's  Ass. 
—  A  Chartered  <<  Libertine."— Bishop  Heddlng's  Tighter  Grip  and  his 
Looser  Rein.  —  Carrying  the  Poor  Children  to  ride.— Giving  away  the 
Mew- Year's  Dinner  all  at  once.—  His  Children  after  his  Image.—  How 
Capt.  Sturgis  would  have  enjoyed  Ills  own  Piinornl.  Would  not  blow  the 
Organ  if  omitted  from  the  l*rayer.  —  '*  Did  .lesus  sell  Old  Clos'  ?  "— »'  Ki^oy 
Other  l*eoplo*d  KcHglou."—  "A  Sweet  Sinner."—**  Marrying  a  Minl&tcr's 
Daughter  to  bo  imputed  for  llightoousncss."— A  Guardian  Angel  sitting 
on  the  Back-Door  Step  of  Heaven.  —  The  New  Homes  after  the  Old  Sort. 

THE  home  life  of  a  rich  nature  is  its  truest  life. 
The  abandon  it  affords  develops  all  the  traits 
of  that  nature  to  their  fulness.  Its  good  and  evil 
are  here  best  exhibited.  It  reveals  both  the  fire  and 
the  fret  of  genius.  It  may  be  a  daguerrotype,  rather 
than  a  painting,  which  presents  harsh  as  well  as 
comely  expressions ;  but  it  is  still  an  accurate  delin- 
eator of  the  inner  man. 
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Father  Taylor  had  a  home  as  free  and  vitalised 
with  character  as  that  of  his  long-time  neighbor. 
Dr.  Beecher.  The  homeless  lad,  roaming  the  hun- 
gry seas,  with  hungry  heart,  found  himself,  though 
still  a  wanderer,  in  the  possession  of  as  liappy  a 
nest  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few.  His  wife,  a  counter- 
part and  helpmeet  of  the  rarest  sort,  offset  liis  vehe- 
mence with  her  calm;  his  strength  of  daring  with 
her  strength  of  repose ;  his  improvidence  with  her 
prudence ;  his  fire  with  her  coolness.  Their  children 
were  endowed  with  the  wit  and  independence  of 
the  parents ;  and  the  household  was  not  a  gathering 
of  automata,  but  of  spirits,  self-poised,  almost  self- 
created.  In  this  jocund  group,  the  house-master 
dwelt  supreme.  Four  girls  and  one  boy  survived,  of 
six  children,  to  grow  to  adult  years.  All  are  man*ied, 
and  living.  The  eldest  daughter  has  contributed 
reniiuisccnccs  of  her  mother  to  this  testimonial.  Wo 
add  now  a  letter  illustrating  this  life  of  home,  ad- 
ilressed  to  her  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  with  whom  and 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Father 
Taylor  and  his  wife  were  long  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted. 

"  Mr  DEAR  Dora,  —  When  you  told  bio  that  rcminisoenoes  of  yoar 
honored  fnther  wero  to  bo  publishod,  I  felt  an  impulse  to  add  mjr  own, 
which  are  so  intorcstinf^  to  mo,  and  for  which  I  hod  somo  pcculiiir 
oi»|R>rtunitJc8  of  obKcrvatiou.  My  first  knowlcdgo  of  hun  was  from 
Mrs.  Dr.  Bartlctt,  tlicn  MisH  Amelia  Greenwood.  She  invited  mc  to 
accompany  her  to  the  Bethel  one  Sunday,  saying  that  for  two  years 
ihe  had  boon  in  the  habit  of  going  to  hear  him  preach  with  her  brother, 
who  was  in  the  navy,  and  who  always  attended  his  preaching  when  at 
home.    She  had  been  the  only  hidy  out  of  sailors'  fiunilies,  who  had  been 
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in  the  habit  of  going,  nntfl  the  F6rt  Sodetj  threw  open  the  doon  to 
inyite  the  pablic  in,  hoping  therebj  to  obtain  aid  to  bnOd  a  laigcr  honM 
of  wonhip.  Tlie  little  boilding  was  crowded  to  OYerflowing:  eTerjr 
aisle  was  full  of  people  standing,  the  pulpit  stairs  were  full,  and  ererjr 
one  was  transfixed,  and  I  may  saj  transfigured,  by  that  flow  of  elo- 
qoenoe. 

"  After  church,  he  invited  any  one  of  the  sailors  who  chose  to  stay  to  a 
conference ;  and  he  came  out  of  the  pulpit  and  took  his  seat  below,  to  de- 
stroy whiUevor  barriortlio  pulpit-walls  niatlo  liotwcon  himself  and  otltcrs. 
One  man  after  anotlier  rose  and  told  liis  cxpcricnoos, — how  rsligion  first 
commended  itself  to  him.  Extraordinary  confessions,  not  only  of  sinful« 
ness  in  general,  but  of  special  sins,  were  made  with  the  utmost  simpli- 
city. Your  fother  would  often  respond,  and  would  sometimes  answer 
with  a  fenrent  prayer,  or  would  invite  some  one  else  to  pray  for  the 
brother  who  had  boen  speaking.  Sometimes  the  brother  would  end  his 
experience  by  a  prayer ;  and  such  prayers  1  their  eloquence  and  their 
pathos  were  beyond  description.  I  had  never  heard  any  thing  like  this ; 
and  I  was  attracted  to  go  every  Sunday,  and  continued  to  go  summer 
and  winter. 

"  I  soon  became  acquainted  with  him,  —  I  do  not  now  reoiember  by 
what  introduction, — and  then  I  knew  your  mother.  Soon  the  children 
came  to  our  school ;  and  then  I  went  to  the  house  often,  and  gradually 
became  quite  domesticated  there.  Your  mother's  cares  were  very 
onerous.  The  house  was  very  small  and  uncomfortable :  it  was  over- 
flowed with  company.  The  children  were  often  ill :  I  became  their 
nurse  as  well  as  their  schoolma'am ;  for  at  that  time  nothing  was  so 
interesting  to  me  as  the  family.  My  love  and  reverence  for  your  mother 
wore  unbounded :  my  cnthusinsra  for  your  fiithcr  equally  so.  Sometimes 
I  spent  weeks  there,  going  home  with  the  children  from  school ;  and 
in  this  way  I  was  in  all  your  mother's  counsels.  And  such  a  mother ! 
and  such  a  wife  1 

''Yonr  father  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  popularity:  no  cause 
ould  get  on  without  him;  and  the  one  that  he  most  favored  and 
never  refused  to  work  for  was  the  cause  of  temperance.  lie  went  to 
every  part  uf  tiic  State  to  attend  teinpuroiicu  nicctinjpi.  Ho  would  rotuni 
from  one  to  find  liinuicif  ex|)cctcd  at  another ;  and  often  did  not  sleep 
at  home  for  a  week  at  a  time.  Your  mother's  anxiety  was  very  groat ; 
for  she  feared  that  even  his  strong  frame  would  sink  under  such  exer- 
tions. I  do  believe  that  only  such  a  wife  could  have  kept  him  olive,  but 
•he  was  always  ready. 
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"  He  woald  come  home  perfectly  drenched  In  penpiration  from  the 
excitement  of  hifl  speaking.  The  fresh  garments,  which  were  always 
ready  (and  I  have  known  him  obliged  to  change  them  three  times  a 
day),  she  got  up  for  him  herself,  in  those  days  of  small  things,  when 
small  means  were  the  rule.  And  such  welcome,  such  cheering  on  in  his 
work,  such  unvarying  sweetness  and  sympathy  I 

"  lie  was  mindful  of  her,  too,  and  kept  himself  informed  of  every  do- 
tail  about  the  children's  health ;  and  when  he  could  not  help  her  for  pub- 
lic dudes,  ho  had  the  spirit  of  help  and  care  for  her  which  lightened  every 
thing.  It  was  a  luxury  to  be  there  and  to  help  them.  I  loved  to  take 
care  of  the  children.  Tou  wore  all  sweet,  k>vely  little  children,  never 
snubbed  or  neglected,  always  loved  and  attended  to.  I  learnt  much  in 
that  nursery,  —  which  was  parlor  too,  and  sometimes  kitchen,  and  some- 
times bod-cliambcr.  I  knew  all  tlie  privations  and  diflicultios  of  the  posi- 
tion then,  when  the  salary  was  small,  and  much  of  it  went  for  charity. 

"  I  never  saw  your  mother  lose  her  self-|M)S8C8sion  or  judgment, 
though  she  was  oflen  very  ill.  She  never  complained,  or  dwelt  upon 
her  own  cares ;  for  her  thoughts  were  for  him  and  his  work.  She  once 
told  me  that  she  first  knew  him  at  Marblehead,  where  he  preached  one 
day.  At  the  end  of  his  discourse,  she  found  herself  standing,  while  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  were  sitting  quietly  I  I  did  not  ask  her,  though 
I  longed  to  know,  how  they  first  met  personally ;  but  I  was  too  young 
then  to  dare  to  ask.  I  could  only  Uxtm,  whicli  I  did :  I  learned  what  a 
true  and  noble  wifo  could  be  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances. 

"  llcr  brood  charities  of  heart  and  feeling,  greater  charities  than  any 
almsgiving  can  be,  though  of  that  Uiere  was  no  lock,  made  her  always 
ready  to  hear  every  one's  story,  to  do  justice  to  every  one's  view,  to  judge 
every  one  by  the  life,  not  the  creed,  as  he  did.  His  reverence  for  ber 
was  always  apparent.  He  wished  for  her  opinion  at  every  turn,  and 
she  was  always  ready  to  enter  into  the  case. 

"  I  remember  a  sermon  he  preached  one  day  when  I  was  dining 
there.  Ue  asked  lior  at  dinner-time  what  she  tliought  of  his  discourse,  in 
which  he  had  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitcli  of  excitement,  and  had  dealt 
with  some  doctrinal  points.  She  made  no  reply  at  first  Ue  repeated  hb 
question.  She  smiled  at  him,  and  shook  her  head.  His  wliolo  asficct 
changed  in  a  moment  When  he  rose  from  dinner,  he  stood  at  the  side- 
board  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand.  I  do  not  think  they  discussed 
the  matter  then,  for  the  children  were  present  But  when  she  left  the 
room,  he  said  to  me, '  She  is  my  moderation.' 

"  One  of  his  hard  trials,  in  the  early  days  of  his  acquaintance  with 
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other  WKU,  wm  tVa  vUtatiM  of  hk  Miihodfal  bmhran.  who  mn  cam 
ttm^j  in  huci  Ik  meting  horn  thdrtM.  Thqr  iroaM  eono  aad 
talk  with  hfan  bjr  the  hov  together.  He  eoid  I  m^t  itay  hi  the  room, 
tod  they  did  noc  take  ukj  Dotloe  of  me  in  their  euneetBeei  obooi  lifaa^ 
Thqr  were  jeelooe  of  Idf  Uidtailen  IHendi  eepedally,  and  when  it  eeme  to 
the  good  Mr.  Tktm,  the  Unifemlift  dergjrman,  with  wIknii  he  wooU  ez- 
chango  in  ipite  of  their  reaMMetnuioeB»  it  came  near  being  tragic;  noC 
that  there  was  any  danger  of  tiieir  killkig  hfan,  hnt  only  of  tiieir  pnttiiig 
him  oot  of  their  ibid.  However,  lie  was  too  predons  to  loee;  aothqr  did 
not  do  that 

"I  cannot^  at  this  '^^t^!ltf^  of  time^  remember  the  detaila  of  theae 
lalke.  I  only  know  that  I  learned  toprUi  horn  them  about  breadth  of 
charity  and  of  Tiew%  and  how  fiyr  he  waa  abore  eveiy  qpeciee  of  narrow- 
ncM  oriiBttBr.  I  remember  hli  walking  np  and  down  the  room  one  day, 
before  two  or  three  of  Uiere  brethren,  and  exclaiming.  'Nonaemeb 
nonncneoy  noneeneel '  Often  he  talked  and  roaaoned  with  them,  but  not 
on  that  day. 

"The  liberal  aecU  of  Boatoo  quite  canied  the  day  at  that  time  in 
workf  of  benovolonco  and  Chriatian  charity.  They  took  care  of  all  the 
needy,  without  regard  to  aectarianiim.  Such  woman  as  Helen  Loring 
and  Elisabeth  Howard  (now  Bin.  Bartol),  Dorothy  Diz,  Maiy  Pritehard 
(afterwards  Mra.  Heniy  Ware),  and  many  others  less  known  to  the 
world,  but  equally  dcToted  to  the  work,  with  many  youthfhl  co-adjntori, 
took  care  of  the  poor  wonderfully.  These  women  were  all  Unitarians. 
Mr.  Joseph  Tuckennan  and  Robert  C.  Waterston  were  suooessively 
in  tlie  ministry  of  the  poor.  The  Hfo  was  the  creed  your  futhor  judged 
by.  lie  would  not  hear  of  any  otlior ;  and  every  one  stood  aside  and 
obeyed  his  instincts,  which  showed  their  divine  origin  too  unroutakably 
to  lie  giiiusaid. 

'*  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  settled  over  the  North  Socie^ ;  and  all 
through  that  experience  of  his  which  ended  in  his  leaving  the  parish  and 
the  settled  ministry,  your  father  understood  him  when  so  many  maligned 
him.  Some  one  used  the  expression  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  insane. 
Your  futhor  did  not  agree  witli  his  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  — that 
it  was  tt  thing  of  tlio  past,  and  no  longur  appropriate ;  for  ho  gave  great 
bigniliuuicu  and  vnliiu  |4>  it ;  but  liu  would  not  lut  tlnit  su^^^^tion  \wm  :  ho 
said, '  Mr.  Emerson  might  think  this  or  that,  but  he  was  more  like  Jesus 
Christ  than  any  one  he  had  ever  known.  He  had  seen  him  where  his 
religion  was  tested,  and  it  bore  the  test'  Surely,  there  could  be  no  better 
uroof  of  Christian  liberally  than  his  appreciation  of  one  who  diflbred  so 
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tntirelj  from  bimaelf  in  doctrine;  bat,  m  he  onoe  nid  with  manj  illa»- 
trations  in  one  of  hifl  great  discooneB.  'Religion  is  one  thing  and  th» 
ology  another  I ' 

"  He  made  the  ministration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  a  jery  interesting 
occasion.  It  was  often  Tery  personal,  —  alarmuigljr  so.  One  day, 
whon  I  WAS  kneeling  among  the  sailors  at  his  table,  he  said,  when  he 
came  to  mo, '  Sister  Mary,  take  and  oat  tlib.'  I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
go  again,  for  I  was  shy  in  those  days.  But  I  liked  to  hear  his  appeal 
to  others.  I  think  he  said  something  more  to  me  that  day,  but  I  cannot 
now  reroonibor  what:  I  remember  only  the  fright 

"  I  continued  for  many  years  to  go  with  Mm  and  yoar  mother,  fre- 
qnently,  to  the  Wednesday-erening  meetings,  which  were  more  prirateoon- 
ferenocs  than  the  Sunday  ones  became  in  the  later  times,  when  the  public 
froquontod  tlio  latter  so  much.  He  preferred  tlie  more  private  ones,  and 
tried  to  keep  them  more  exclusively  for  the  sailors.  As  long  as  I  remained 
in  Boston,  the  new  Bethel  was  as  crowded  every  Sunday  as  the  old  one 
had  been. 

*'  It  was  a  constant  haunt  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  measure  the  influence  he  had  in  the  spread  of 
true  liberality  and  toleration.  The  sway  he  exercised  was  that  of  a 
great  soul  and  intellect;  it  was  unquestioned,  irrosistible.  Ho  was 
well  named  by  his  church, '  Tho  breaking-up  plough.'  Ho  was  needed, 
and  calh^l  f«)r,  wliorovor  now  work  was  to  bo  iN^im,  whotlicr  a 
church  or  a  Temperance  Society.  He  waked  up  souls  tJuit  had  erst 
slum1)crod :  ho  waked  them  up  to  thomsolvos,  too,  not  to  bo  foUowors  of 
himself,  but  to  think  originally  and  independently.  Ho  and  llalph 
Waldo  Emerson  did  a  great  work  together  in  those  days,  each  working 
in  his  own  sphere,  often  encountering  each  other  in  souls  as  well  as  in 
charities.    Souls  understood  both  better  for  the  work  of  each. 

"  Tlie  range  of  thought  in  his  discourses  was  immense.  His  knowl- 
edge of  books  was  not  commensurate  with  his  intellect ;  but,  limited  as 
ilint  liiul  Ikh'ji  by  circnmstanccs  beyond  his  control,  it  was  wonderful  how 
ho  hod  scirxxi  tho  gist  of  almost  every  historical  fact,  ancient  or  modem. 
His  renderings  of  mythology  were  eminently  Ids  own,  and  he  often  ima- 
gined an  idea  where  there  was  none  apparent 

"  Among  all  other  things  that  he  touched  upon  in  the  pulpit,  public 
affairs  were  strikingly  prominent  He  commented  upon  legislative  do- 
ings ;  he  knew  what  went  on  in  the  courts,  and  when  sound  and  when  on- 
sound  judgments  were  doliverod ;  ho  handled  public  men  very  fineely, 
never  uncharitably,  but  ollen  unsparingly ;  he  took  care  of  the  people 
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asicrftieiied  theofldab;  ho  defended  tfie  MQan^  and  blimed  tfie  eau 
talna  in  the  tonperaaee  eanee.  Only  the  good  eapCnfais  likBd  him : 
he  was  a  aoio  afilictkm  to  the  erring  onea. 

**  I  once  heaid  an  aalooiahing  coofbMion  of  ilna  fWnn  a  eapCafaiwho  had 
ended  a  long  experienee  of  ain  and  miafortnne  and  repentance  bj  being 
insane,  and  not  reoorering  till  lie  eame  home  again  and  aaw  and  con- 
fessed to  jonr  fiuhinr,  who  set  him  upon  his  feet,  'elothod  and  in  his  right 
mbd.'  The  same  evening  I  heard  the  confessions  of  seven  or  eight 
sailors,  who  went  through  the  gates  of  death  with  him  in  the  same  dis- 
aster that  shipwrecked  him,  and  hronght  him  to  his  bearings.  I  did  not 
know  this  fiiet  till  alterwaids,  when  I  learned  it  from  jonr  mother,  who 
was  moved  to  speak  that  night 

"  It  was  only  wonderful  that  jonr  fiuher's  rigor  htfted  as  long  as  it  did : 
his  labors  were  Incredible^  and  he  was  noC  a  man  to  labor  moderately. 
He  never  rested  or  slackened  till  the  blow  came  wUch  sapped  the  Ibnn- 
dations  of  those  astonishfaig  reasoning  powers,  long  beftwe  they  changed 
tiio  furvor  of  liis  feelings.  In  those  days  when,  as  a  hearer  once  said,  one 
of  his  sermons  woaU  make  fifty-two  of  any  other  man's^  he  did  the 
work  of  half  a  ountury  on  the  |Niblio  mind.  And  It  was  an  impulse 
that  is  not  spent,  and  perhaps  never  will  be;  fer  the  circles  made  by 
that  pulsation  of  his  soul  upon  society  widen  CTcr  as  they  go  ftom 
the  central  point,  and  by  a  ritalitjr  of  their  own  perpetuate  themselves. 
Our  New-England  sode^  is  fer  more  catholic  than  ever  before :  it  can 
never  be  imprisoned  by  the  same  bonds  that  shut  it  up  In  exclusive 
circles  formerly.  Dr.  Channing,  your  fkther,  and  Mr.  Emerson  were 
our  great  lights.  May  we  keep  to  a  good  and  serene  old  age  the  surrir- 
ing  member  of  that  trio,  who  still  uttors  his  own  thoughts  for  our  edifi- 
cation, and  keeps  ftesh  In  our  minds  the  good  thoughts  of  all  other 
thhikersi" 

His  daughter,  Mrs.  Judge  Russell,  adds  these  inter- 
esting incidents:  — 

'^  My  earliest  recollections  are  of  reading  aloud  to 
fatlier,  wlicn  T  was  so  small  that  the  l>ooks  wore  hiid 
on  a  chair,  before  which  I  sat  on  a  cricket,  while  ho 
turned  the  leaves  as  fast  as  I  travelled  down  the 
pages.  In  this  way,  I  read  Wesley's  and  South's 
Sermons ;  and,  although  I  could  not  understand  a  sen- 
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tence,  I  was  obliged  to  enunciate  with  the  utmost 
distinctness,  because  father  would  not  endure  a 
*  slovenly  pronunciation;'  and  the  evident  delight 
ho  took  in  every  word  made  me  try  to  appear  as  if 
I  also  enjoyed  it  Once,  after  I  had  become  old 
enough  to  appreciate,  father  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  something  I  was  reading.  I  was  ashamed  to  con- 
fess that  I  had  thought  nothing  about  it ;  but,  in  try- 
i^^  to  give  an  opinion  that  might  do,  betrayed  so  lam- 
entably my  inattention,  that  he  lost  patience,  and 
said  sharply,  *  Don't  be  a  fool,  girl  I '  I  went  on, 
but  with  a  face  so  scarlet  and  a  manner  so  snappish, 
that  he  at  last  said,  *  Stop  I  I  want  you  to  see  ytmr" 
9e\f!  You  repeat  words  like  a  parrot :  you  are  an- 
gry because  I've  found  you  out '  (here  he  threw  me  a 
mischievous  smile)  ;  *  and  because  I  gave  you  a  lit- 
tle fatherly  warning.  Now,  what  are  you  ? '  —  *  Oh, 
I  am  a  fool,  father  I '  I  said.  ^  Well,'  he  retorted, 
*I  sha'n't  contradict  you:  it's  a  capital  thing  to 
know.    Now  read  on  I ' 

**  We  children  soon  learned  that  to  distrust  him 
was  to  make  him  a  tyrant;  but  to  express  utter 
and  unlimited  confidence  made  him  our  slave.  Noth- 
ing was  too  much  trouble  for  him,  we  could  not  be 
too  exacting,  if  wo  only  believed  in  Iiim.  Ono  day 
he  came  in  with  a  triumphant  gleam  on  his  face,  and 
one  hand  hidden  behind  him.  *  What  is  it,  father  ? ' 
I  said,  preparing  to  follow  up  stairs,  for  he  delighted 
in  wonderful  little  surprises  for  us.  *  Stay  there  till 
I  call  you,  daughter,'  was  the  answer.  It  seemed 
such  a  long  time  to  wait,  that  I  slowly  mounted,  step 
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bjr  step  until  I  thought  fiiUier  mutt  be  ready,  and  1 
would  just  peep  in  and  see.  I  canght  him  fastening 
a  paper-bag  between  the  foldii^-doors ;  and,  as  he 
turned  and  discovered  my  disobedience,  his  frown  was 
fearful.  ^  Gk>  out  I '  ho  thuudered ;  and  I  felt  as  if 
banished  forever.  Soon  we  were  called,  and  I  crept 
in,  dreading  my  deserved  reproof.  Not  a  word  was 
said ;  but  a  cane  was  given  each  of  us,  with  which  we 
were  to  strike  one  blow  every  time  we  marched  un- 
der the  bag,  until  it  was  broken. 

*^  Then  came  a  shower  of  red  and  white  candies, 
which  we  scrambled  for,  —  fiither  with  us,  of  course. 
But  I  was  not  happy ;  for  he  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had 
disappointed  him,  until  I  mustered  up  courage  to  say, 
^  Was  it  9eiy  bad  just  to  come  up  stain  and  look  in  a 
litflebit?' 

**  ^  It  was  not  only  looking  in  a  little  bit,'  he  said : 
^  that  was  a  very  small  part  of  it.  Your  poor  fEtther 
thought  he  would  surprise  his  little  girls,  and  make 
them  so  happy ;  and  tlion,  when  he  was  almost  ready, 
one  little  girl  would  not  wait,  and  spoiled  all  her 
father's  pleasure,  and,  worse  than  that,  made  him 
vexed,  so  that  he  called  out  angrily,  —  and  his  little 
girls  know  that  it  breaks  his  heart  to  scold  them. 
And  oh  I  if  that  little  girl  had  only  believed  that  her 
fatlier  wanted  to  please  her,  and  hadn't  forgotten  her 
a  moment  I  But,'  he  added,  as  I  began  to  sob,  bend- 
ing on  me  one  of  his  rare,  sweet,  unfathomable 
smiles,  *  it  is  all  over  now :  you  are  only  a  little  child, 
and  we  are  all  great  ones ;  and  we  none  of  us  have 
bith  enough  in  our  Father.' 
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**  My  greatest  delight  was  in  listening  to  father^a 
conversations  with  all  sorts  of  people ;  with  for- 
eigners, who  visited  him  from  curiosity;  students, 
who  came  to  be  taught ;  and  sailors,  who  depended 
upon  his  loving  counsel.  From  my  comer  in  the 
study,  I  watched  all,  and  learned  to  know  what  every 
line  of  his  mouth,  every  curve  of  his  brows,  every 
gleam  of  his  eyes^  meant.  Often  I  wondered  that 
people  did  not  understand  when  they  had  said  enough ; 
and  to  one  youth,  whom  I  considered  especially  rash, 
I  once  whispered  a  friendly  warning.  *  When  you  see 
that  queer  green  light  come  in  father's  eyes,'  I  said, 
*  and  he  lies  back  in  his  chair,  smiling  and  still,  be  sure 
you've  said  something  silly :  you'd  better  stop  then.* 

**  His  reckless  generosity  was  so  boundless,  that,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  mother's  constant  watchfulness, 
we  should  not  have  had  bread  to  eat  from  day  to  day. 
Once,  at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  he  was  sent  out 
with  a  bank-note  of  fifty  dollars  to  pay  a  bill,  which 
he  was  to  bring  back  receipted.  In  due  time  he  re- 
turned, but  with  such  an  expression  of  anxiety,  and 
such  an  evident  desire  to  escape  observation,  that  I 
was  convinced  he  had  been  *  naughty.'  *  Where's  the 
bill,  father  ?  '  said  mother.  '  Here,  my  dear  ? '  The 
pucker  in  his  forehead  became  so  tremendous,  that 
the  truth  flashed  upon  mo  at  once ;  and  I  was  fully 
prepared  for  mother's  astonished  cry  of  '  It  isn't  re- 
ceipted. Father^  you've  given  away  the  money. ^  I 
held  him  so  tightly  that  he  couldn't  run  ;  so  at  last 
lio  stammered, '  Well,  wife,  just  'round  the  corner  I 
met  a  poor  brother,  a  superannuated  brother,  and  — 
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and  *  —  with  a  tone  of  conviction  calculated  to  prove 
to  us  all  the  utter  impropriety  of  his  doing  any  thing 
else,  —  *  andy  of  eaurBe,  my  dear,  I  couldfCt  cuik  him 
to  change  it ! ' 

***Are  you  dreaming,  £Etther?'  I  said  one  day, 
when  he  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  closed 
eyes,  and  a  happy  smile  plajring  about  his  mouth. 

**  *  I  am  in  heaven  a  little  way,'  he  answered,  with- 
out moving. 

**  *  And  what  in  heaven,  really  ? '  I  asked,  climbing 
upon  his  knees. 

"  *  It  is  loving  Grod,'  he  replied,  still  with  the  same 
soft,  dreamy  tone. 

^^  ^  And  did  you  always  love  him,'  I  persisted ;  ^  and 
did  you  always  preach  ?  * 

*' '  Tes,'  he  said ;  *  I  don't  remember  the  time  when 
I  did  not  love  him,  and  I  think  I  did  always  preach ; ' 
for,  when  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  I  used  to  kill  chick- 
ens, so  that  I  might  make  funeral  sermons ;  and,  when 
there  were  no  more  chickens  or  birds,  I  dug  them 
up,  and  buried  them  over  again.  I  was  very  proud 
and  happy,  when  I  could  make  the  boys  cry  by  my 
sermons ;  but,  if  words  would  not  do,  then  I  whipped 
them  a  little,  for  I  had  to  have  mourners.' 

" '  People  cry  now,  all  themselves,  father :  what's 
that  for?' 

" '  Because  they  begin  to  realize  how  their  Father 
loves  them,  and  they  feel  that  they  love  him,  and  mean 
to  more;  and  a  little  bit  of  heaven  comes  to  them, 
and  that  is  what  your  father  likes  to  preach  for.'  " 

These  traits  of  home  life  disclose  clearly  what  all 
his  firiends  discerned,  —  the  conflicts  arising  alike 
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from  his  position  and  his  own  nature.  His  eulogy 
of  Mr.  Emerson — like  his  remark  to  an  inquiry  of  Dr. 
Bartol,  '*  Was  there  ever  anybody  as  good  as  Jesus 
Christ?"— "Maiions"— leaped  forth  in  the  flash 
of  self-surprise.  His  "  Moderation,"  who  tamed  the 
luxuriance  of  his  discourse,  would  have  clipped  also 
these  shoots  of  praise. 

In  fact)  he  himself  pruned  them  in  other  moments, 
as  when  he  said,  in  closer  discrimination  of  this  rare 
spirit,  '^  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  the  sweetest  soul 
God  ever  made ;  but  he  knows  no  more  of  theology 
than  Balaam^s  ass  did  of  Hebrew  grammar."  James 
Freeman  Clarke  quoted  this  as  a  good  specimen  of 
the  saying,  ^*  Where  more  is  meant  than  hits  the 
ear ; "  for  the  gifted  prophet  was  wrong,  and  the 
untaught  beast  was  inspired  to  do  right. 

His  ministerial  brethren  did  not  seek  to  eject  him 
from  their  fold;  for  they  discerned  his  exceeding 
lovo  for  Chiist  and  his  ardor  for  souls ;  but  they 
sometimes  lamented  a  liberality  that  overstepped,  in 
their  judgment,  the  broad  boundaries  of  Christian 
courtesy  and  right.  They  did  not  always  consider 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
agreement  ho  had  liimsclf  entered  into  with  theii 
coiiforonco  ai>i>roval.  TTail  tlioy  been  placed  in  like 
situation,  they  might  have  been  compelled  to  like  con- 
duct.    The  error  was  partly  in  the  situation. 

That  they  worried  over  some  features  of  this  free 
dom  is  undoubtedly  true.    That  it  took  certain  forms 
of  license  which  they  could  not  adjust  to  their  merid- 
ian is  also  true.    Such  illiberal  liberalism,  perhaps, 
gave  rise  to  the  following  incident :  — 
22 
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Bishop  Heddiug  once  said  to  him,  *^  Had  I  known 
that  you  woold  have  dipped  away  from  me  so,  Ed- 
ward, I  would  have  held  a  tighter  grasp." 

*^Ah,  Bishop,"  said  he,  *^if  I  had  known  you 
held  me  so  loose,  I  would  have  slipped  away  long 
before  I  did." 

And  yet  he  never  slipped  away  at  all,  or  dreamed 
of  slipping  away.  More,  if  possible,  than  in  the 
story  told  of  Grov.  Andrew,  would  it  have  been  true 
of  Father  Taylor.  Had  they  turned  him  out  of  the 
conference,  he  would  have  clung  to  the  Church ;  had 
they  expelled  him  from  the  Church,  he  would  have 
hung  on  to  the  congregation :  to  his  last  days  and 
hours,  ho  clave  to  his  dear  old  mother.  He  rejoiced 
abundantly  in  camp-meeting,  conference,  preacher's 
meeting,  and  love-feast.  Here  was  his  rest.  Here 
he  found  that  fulness  of  bliss  that  nowhere  else  pre- 
vailed. His  heart  was  with  his  brethren  and  sisters, 
who  became  his  in  that  Bromfield-street  vestry, 
where  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  forgave  bis  sins,  and 
gave  him  an  inheritance  forever  among  them  that  are 
sanctified. 

The  incident  his  daughter  gives  reveals  many 
charming  traits.  The  simplicity  and  sweetness  of 
his  excuse,  that  he  couldn't  ask  his  poor  brother  to 
change  a  fifty-dollar  bill,  surpassed  any  thing  in  the 
character  of  Parson  Adams.  Often,  when  ho  had  a 
horse  and  chaise,  his  family  would  wait  hours  for  a 
promised  ride,  while  he  was  carrying  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of 
the  country. 
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Another  amusing  example  of  his  impulsive  be- 
nevolence was  shown  on  a  New  Tear's  eve.  After 
the  good  old  fashion,  he,  with  his  congregation,  had 
seen  the  Old  Tear  out  and  the  New  Tear  in ;  and 
then,  at  half  past  twelve,  he  was,  according  to 
another  pleasant  fasliion  of  his  household,  sitting 
down  to  enjoy  a  bountiful  supply  of  fricasseed 
chicken.  Just  then  a  neighbor  called,  and  whispered 
that  Brother  Cooper,  who  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  meeting,  was  in  actual  want  of  food,  hav- 
ing had  nothing  for  himself  or  his  family  since  break- 
fast. Father  Taylor  seized  the  "  lordly  dish  "  before 
him.  "  Take  it,  —  quick ;  don't  stop  for  compli- 
ments —  run.  Lord,  bless  Brother  Cooper,  and  all 
Thy  saints,  and  feed  all  the  hungry,  now  and  ever- 
more." And  then  the  company  sat  down  to  a  frugal 
repast,  and  found  it  better  than  a  stalled  ox. 

His  children,  his  grandchildren,  and  even  his 
cl)i1drcn-iii-1aw,  inherit  much  of  his  wit.  The  spar- 
kle of  mirth  and  fun  is  in  their  eyes,  the  sparkle  of 
repartee  also.  Wlien  Capt.  Sturgis,  of  the  revenue 
cutter,  died,  quite  a  grand  gentleman,  and  very  for- 
mal in  his  style,  his  funeral  was  attended  from  the 
Bethel.  It  was  a  big  affair :  officers  and  seamen  of 
the  naval  and  'commercial  maruio  filled  the  house 
and  squai'e.  The  carrii^es  stretched  from  the  church 
to  beyond  the  head  of  Hanover  Street,  a  mile  almost 
of  stately  parade.  The  whole  scene  had  been  very 
exciting,  and  was,  of  course,  the  subject  of  talk 
at  the  tea-table.  The  l)oy,  a  little  fellow,  broke  in 
with  the  remark,  "  It  was  a  splendid  sight,  and  only 
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needed  one  thing  to  make  it  perfect.*'  —  "  What  waa 
that  ?  "  asked  his  &ther.  **  The  old  Commodore  him- 
self, sitting  np  in  his  co£Bn,  and  looking  on  I  *' 

A  yonng  grandson,  having  been  assigned  the  task 
of  blowing  the  organ,  heard  his  grandfather  pray 
for  the  officers  of  the  church,  members,  singers,  or- 
ganist, everybody  in  particular,  Imt  the  organ-blower. 
He  was  indignant  that  this  important  official  was 
omitted,  and  determined  to  have  his  revenge.  So, 
when  they  rose  to  sing  the  next  hymn,  there  was  no 
note  from  the  organ  to  guide  them.  The  organist 
touched  the  keys,  but  they  gave  forth  no  certain  nor 
uncertain  sound.  After  everybody  had  become  ner- 
vous, and  the  preacher  especially  so,  the  wind  was 
put  on,  and  the  music  came  out.  His  grandfather 
suspected  nothing,  but  asked  him  at  supper  why  the 
organ  did  not  play.  "  Because  I  did  not  blow."  — 
"And  why  didn't  you  blow?" — "Because  you 
prayed  for  all  the  rest,  and  didn't  pray  for  the  blower ; 
and  I  wouldn't  serve,  if  I  was  to  be  treated  thus ! " 
We  presume  the  next  time  that  the  oi-ganist  was  re- 
membered in  the  prayer,  the  "  blower  "  was  likewbe. 

This  is  as  good  a  story  as  the  more  familiar  one  of 
the  organist,  who  was  proudly  boasting  of  the  execu- 
tion he  had  achieved.  "  Say  *  we,' "  mildly  suggested 
his  blower ;  "  for  what  is  the  organist  without  the 
blower?"  The  haughty  player  disdains  any  such 
recognition,  and  takes  his  seat  for  a  performance. 
His  admirers  through  the  church  listen.  There  is 
no  music  in  the  keys.  Lowell's  description  does  not 
describe  it.    He  raves  at  his  servitor,  and  orders  him 
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to  blow.  "  Say  *  we,*  **  is  the  reply  from  behind  the 
screen.  "  Blow  I  "  comes  from  the  front.  "  We  I  *'  ia 
the  echo.  At  last  the  artist  yields,  confesses  it  is  a 
joint  operation,  says  **  we ; "  and  the  labors,  if  not  hon- 
ors, are  fairly  shared.  The  young  lad's  indignation 
was  not  less  peculiar,  nor  his  victory  less  complete. 

A  grand-daughter,  having  been  taken  by  her  moth- 
er through  the  Jewish  quarter  on  Salem  Street,  was 
silent  a  long  time  after  her  return  home.  At  length 
slio  broke  the  silence  by  asking,  **  Didn't  somebody 
say  that  our  Saviour  was  a  Jew  ?  "  —  "  Yes,  Nellie." — 
**  And  did  he  sell  old  clothes  down  here ;  and  oh  !  " 
with  a  voice  of  agony,  *^  will  it  itneU  like  that  in  hea- 
ven t "  The  child,  we  fear,  was  not  unlike  many  of  an 
older  growth  in  thus  putting  prejudice  before  piety. 

His  children  by  marriage  even  partake  of  the  fam- 
ily esprit.  A  good  brother  at  the  camp-meeting,  hav- 
ing asked  his  son-in-law  if  he  enjoyed  religion,  was 
answered,  ^'I  enjoy  other  people's  religion."  Not 
satisfied,  he  asks  Father  Taylor,  **  Is  your  son-in-law 
a  Christian?"  —  "Not  exactly,"  he  replies;  "but 
he's  a  very  sweet  sinner." 

This  same  "sweet  sinner,"  who  "enjoyed  other 
people's  i*cligion,"  improved,  perhaps,  ministerial  fash- 
ion, on  this  suggestion,  when  he  observed,  that,  though 
not  a  Christian,  "  his  marrying  a  minister's  daughter 
might  be  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness." 

The  youngest  grandchild  had  a  habit  of  gazing 
into  the  sky,  insisting  that  she  saw  little  angels  float- 
ing about  upon  pink  and  white  clouds,  and  that  they 
beckoned  to  her  to  go  up  and  play  with  them ;  and, 
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particularly  after  the  death  of  a  friend,  she  would  de^ 
scribe  minutely  the  fades  and  games  of  these  Car-off 
playmates.  One  day,  Nellie  stationed  herself  at  the 
window  to  see  if  she,  too,  could  not  be  favored  with 
such  graceful  glimpses.  "  Oh,  yes  I ''  she  said :  "  you 
are  not  the  only  one  who  can  see  angels.  There's  a 
friend  of  mine  up  there,  see  ?  "  "  Little  Pearl,"  as 
she  was  called,  looked  very  far  off,  making  her  eyes 
small  with  the  effort  to  see  any  thing  so  insignificant, 
and  then  drawled  with  an  indifference  perfectly  exas- 
perating, *^  Ye-e-s ;  but  she  isn't  much  of  a  angel,  sit- 
ting on  the  back-doorsteps  of  heaven,  a-swinging  her 
feeter 

The  idea  of  such  a  forlorn  position,  swinging  off 
into  unknown  space  without  even  a  foothold,  com- 
pletely checked  Nellie's  skyward  aspirations. 

When  Father  Taylor  heard  how  his  little  grand- 
daughter triumphed,  he  caught  her  up  in  his  arms, 
and  hugged  her  with  renewed  delight  on  her  rela- 
tionship of  genius,  no  less  than  of  blood.  The  family 
grew  in  sunshine  and  shower,  as  all  families  must. 
Independent  each  of  each,  and  each  of  all,  held  by 
mutual  blood,  but  a  blood  that  did  not  always  march 
even  on  its  paths,  it  is  not  surprising  if  they  should 
have  revealed  marked  traits  of  character.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  say,  that  though  this  home,  where  those  affec- 
tionate rulers  held  sway  so  long,  is  broken  up,  and 
the  house  that  gathered  them  under  its  wings  is  aban- 
doned, they  all  dwell  in  their  own  homes,  and  repro- 
duce around  their  own  table  the  vivacity  that  glowed 
about  the  parental  hearthstone. 


in. 


WHAT  THE  WRITERS  WROTE. 

Pw  PoHnUU.— A  Minister*!  Natoral  Blander.— HlMlUrtlnMa't  Fbrtnli. 

—  A  nomelj  Jeremy  Tftjior. — *'  Hafnlflceni  Inielleei.''  —  Power  oter  an 
InMuie  Mmi.  —  *'  Splendid  Thonghta,**  "  Bareto  of  Teare."  —  **  Give  a* 
Water.  The  Btreams  are  Dead.**  — **BaoehiM  and  Venns  driven  lo  the 
Bnde  of  the  Karth,  and  off  of  It.*  —  Seamen  pining  for  Beet.  —  The  Stomach 
DO  Home  for  the  Spirit.  — Good  Opinion  an  Baay  Trade-Wlnd.- A  Con- 
trary Hurricane.— God'a  Ohronometera  loae  no  Time.— "I  will  gtve  jon 
Reet.**- "Sallora,the  World*!  SeedCarrien.**— A  Colored  Pew.  — J. 8. 
Bncklngham*!  Portrait.  —  United  SUtea  Seamen.- Temperance  Political 
Tight.  —  Preaohea  on  Temperance. —  *' Thrilling  and  Heart-Pterdng.**— 
The  Audloiico  "nwcllod  with  Sobi.**— "  Angel  of  Light.**  — Charloa  Dick- 
enn'e  Dcecrlptlon.  — The  Cliapcl.  — Tlio  l»raynr.— Text  "twlnlcil.**- Tlio 
Bible  under  hU  Arm.  —  *'  Who  are  thcee  Pellowa  ?  **— "  Do  they  lean  upon 
any  thing?**— No  Monopoly  In  Paradlne.  —  Mica  Brcroer*a  Sketch.- **  A 
Real  GpnitiR.*'— A  Spring  Morning.  —  Kffoct  of  a  Prayer  for  a  Widow.— 
"Coldly  Moralising  Clergy.*'— John  Koea  Diz*a  Sketch.  —  North  Street. 

—  North  Square.- The  Bethel.  — The  Sallora.— Pewa  crammed.— Bead- 
ing and  Prayer. — '*  Have  we  a  Scholar  In  the  Desk  ?  " — Passionate  Oratory. 

—  Very  Energetic.  —  Tirade  against  Obstinacy. — Refers  toaohlngly  to  Old 
Companions.  —  Dramatic  Power. — An  Actor  fascinated. — Mrs.  Jameson*s 
Notes.  —  <<  A  Bom  Poet.**  —  *<  Dotcs  flying  Aloft.** — «« Rod  of  Affliction.** — 
"Angel  of  the  Deep.**—"  An  Idde  in  the  F«>cket.**-*«Toacblng  Starboard 
and  Larboard.  -  "  She  drifts  to  DestmcUon  I  **  —  "  Christ  Is  the  Life-Boat** 
— American  Notes  by  Horaoe  Mann,  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  B.  W.  Bmerson,  Abel 
Stevens,  and  Miss  Sedgwick. 

HARDLY  ouo  of  his  contemporaries  was  the  sub- 
ject of  more  printed  eulogium.  He  sat  for 
his  portrait  to  many  a  penman.  He  was  not  always 
conscious  that  this  daguerrian  process  was  going  on, 
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and  perfaape  fell  Bometimes  into  the  blunder  of  a 
brother  minister  of  much  popularity,  who,  behold- 
ing an  uncommonly  attentive  hearer,  was  inflamed 
to  new  ardor  by  the  steadiness  of  his  gaze.  He 
had  one,  at  least,  interested  in  his  theme, — one  who 
might  be  won  to  the  true  way  through  his  entreaties. 
So  he  grew  more  assured  in  his  appeals  and  mure 
eloquent  in  his  argument,  and  sat  down,  trusting  that 
he  had  won,  that  day,  one  soul  to  Christ. 

The  next  morning  the  bell  rings,  and  the  gentle- 
manly auditor  is  ushered  into  the  minister's  presence. 
^*  He  has  come  for  conyorsation  on  the  great  subject,*' 
thought  the  minister.  ^^  I  heard  you  yesterday,"  says 
the  stranger.  "  Yes,  I  saw  you."  —  "I  was  much 
interested."  —  ^^I  am  glad  to  hear  it."  —  *^I  am  a 
daguerrian.  I  wish  to  publish  your  portrait.  I  de- 
sire you  to  sit  for  it ;  and  I  especially  wish  you  would 
look  as  animated  and  brilliant  as  you  appeiured  in  the 
most  eloquent  passages  of  your  sermon." 

How  quickly  his  faith  in  human  nature  and  in 
appearances  fell  before  that  Yankee  business  man ! 
Never  more  could  he  see  an  attentive  auditor  and 
not  feel,  ^^  Am  I  sitting  to  him  for  my  portrait  ?  " 

Father  Taylor  became  used  to  such  spectators,  and 
cared  as  little  for  the  sketcher  as  for  the  sailor.  For- 
eigner or  native,  high-bred  or  low.  Harvard  or  Hano- 
ver Street,  'twas  all  the  same  to  him.  He  was  true  to 
his  convictions  and  inspirations,  floundered  or  soared, 
irrespective  of  their  smiles  or  sneers. 

We  find  no  less  than  six  portraits  of  him  by  for- 
eign writers.    The  earliest  of  these  is  by  Miss  Mar- 
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tineau,  who  visited  America  in  1885.  She  gives  a 
fall  description  of  him,  and  portrays  his  original 
and  remarkable  power,  though  she  fails  to  see  the 
source  of  his  power,  hei*  lack  of  his  experience  pre- 
venting this  knowledge.  By  faith  alone  we  see  faith 
in  others.  Her  denunciation  of  the  *^  colored  pew  *' 
is  worthy  of  the  pen,  that,  in  this  same  volume,  at 
this  early  date,  portrays  William  Lloyd  Ganison  and 
defends  the  abolitionists.* 

"Of  the  last  class  of  originals,— -those  who  aro  not  onlj  strong  to 
form  a  purpose  in  life  and  fulfil  it,  hut  who  aie  driven  hj  pressure  of 
circumstance  to  put  forth  their  whole  force  for  the  control  of  other  des- 
tinies than  their  own  —  there  is  no  more  conspicuous  example  than 
Father  Tajlor,  as  he  is  called.  In  America  there  is  no  need  to  explain 
who  Father  Tajlor  is.  He  is  known  in  England,  hut  not  extensiTelj. 
Father  Tajlor  is  the  seamen's  apostle.  He  was  a  sailor-hoj  himself; 
and  at  twentj  jears  old  was  unable  to  read.  He  rose  in  his  calling,  and 
at  length  became  full  of  some  rdigioos  conrictions  which  he  longed  to 
express,  ilo  has  found  a  mode  of  expression,  and  is  happjr.  I  le  is  one  of 
the  busiest  and  most  cheerful  of  men ;  and  of  all  preachers  living,  proba- 
bly the  most  eloquent  to  tliose  whom  his  preaching  suits.  So  it  would 
apiicur  from  crcnts.  I  licanl  him  called  a  socotid  Iiomcljr  Joromj  Tajlor; 
and  I  certainlj  doubt  whether  Jeremj  Tajlor  himself  could  more  abso- 
lutely sway  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  learned  and  pious  of  his  day 
than  the  seamen's  friend  does  those  of  his  flock.  He  has  a  great  advan- 
tage-over  other  preachers  in  being  able  to  speak  to  his  hearers  from  the 
ground  of  their  common  experience ;  in  being  able  to  appeal  to  his  own 
mMi-life.  lie  can  say, '  You  have  lodged  with  roe  in  tlie  forecastle;  did 
you  ever  know  mc  prornnu? '  '  You  have  seen  luo  land  from  a  long  voy- 
age. Whore  did  I  betoke  myself?  Am  not  I  a  proof  that  a  seorlife  need 
n<it  Im)  Boiled  with  vice  on  land  ? '  All  tliis  gives  him  some  power ;  but 
it  would  be  little  without  tlie  prodigious  Torce  which  he  carries  in  his 
magniBoent  intellect  and  earnest  heart  .  .  . 

"  It  seems  as  if  his  power  was  resorted  to  in  desperate  cases,  like  that 

•  Retrospeet  of  Western  TraveL  By  Harriet  Martfaieaa.  YoL  Ul.  p.  MO- 
260.    Loudon :  Saandera  k  Otley. 
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tf  a  MperlorlMing;  McbfBrpiMogfiietBwaf  ItoUofhiinifliiflBeeofw 
hit  flock.  Ho  wof  raqoeiled  to  ndt  on  inioiie  mon,  wjo  befietod  him' 
•elf  10  be  ia  heoven,  end  thenlbio  lo  havo  no  Deed  of  fiDod  end  deepi 
Tbeeoee  had  become  deepenae,  lo  long  liod  tho  iudag  end  nMikmrnm 
eondnned.  Father  Ta/lor  piefailed  at  ooce:  tho  potieat  wae  pneeady 
partaking  of 'tho  ftaet  of  tho  bleend/ with  Father  Tk/kir,  and  enjof. 
ing  tho  'fainti'  red  on  a  heaven]/  oooch.'  Fkom  eanynig  a  fiag^ 
point  like  tliit  to  redeeming  a  whole  dam  from  much  of  tho  vice  and 
woe  which  had  hitherto  afflicted  it,  the  paitor'i  power  eecme  nnhrerMdly 
topnnrail. 

"Mr.  Tk/kir  hat  a  remarkable  perKm.  He  it  tlontl/  bnilt»  and 
looktmorelikeatkippertlianapreaclier.  Hit  fiice  it  hard  and  weather- 
beaten,  but  with  an  expretiion  of  tentibiHtj,  at  wdl  at  acotenett, 
which  it  It  wonderfbl  that  feataret  apparently  to  Immovable  can  oonvej. 
He  ntet  a  proftitkm  of  aetkm.  Hit  with  told  me  that  the  thoaght  hit 
health  wat  promotod  bj  hit  taking  to  much  ezercite  in  the  thape  of 
action,  inoonvenationatwdlatin  thopolpiL  He  It  veiy  load  and  pro- 
digiootlj  rapkl.  Hit  tphsndkl  tboughtt  come  fatter  than  ho  can  qieak 
them;  and  at  timet  ho  would  be  totally  overwhelmed  bj  them,  if,  in  tho 
midtt  of  hit  mott  rapid  nttertnoe  of  tliem,  a  bant  of  tean,  of  which  ho 
it  wbollj  unconiciout,  did  not  aid  in  hit  relief.  I  have  teen  them 
•treamiog,  bathing  hit  faoo,  when  his  words  breathed  the  very  spirit  of 
joj,  and  every  tone  of  his  voice  was  fall  of  exhilaration.  His  pathos, 
shod  in  thoughts  and  tones  so  fleeting  as  to  be  gone  like  lightning,  is  the 
most  awful  of  his  powers.  I  have  seen  a  single  claune  of  a  short  sen- 
tence coll  up  an  instantaneous  flush  on  tlio  hundreds  of  hard  faces  turned 
to  the  preacher ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  to  me  that  tho  widow  and  orphan 
are  cherished  by  those  who  hear  his  prayers  for  them.  The  tone  of 
his  petitions  is  importunate,  —  even  passionate ;  and  his  sailor  hearers 
may  be  forgiven  for  their  faith,  that  Father  Taylor's  prayers  cannot  be 
refused.  Never,  however,  was  any  thing  stranger  than  some  particulars 
of  his  prayers.    I  have  told  elsewhere*  how  importunately  ho  prayed 


*  This  Is  the  Ineldcnt  reAsrred  to.  It  Is  fbund  in  Society  in  America,  the 
Eaglliib  oUlllon,  vol.  II.  p.  204:  Ainorloon,  vol.  II.  p.  70. 

**  For  many  days  preceding  this  firo,  the  weather  hod  been  Intensely  oold, 
the  thermometer  standing  at  Boston  17  degrees  below  zero.  On  tlie  Sunday 
before  (13(h  of  Deoember  1856),  I  went  to  hear  the  Seamen's  fHend,  Father 
Taylor,  as  he  Is  oalled,  preach  at  the  Sailors'  Chapel,  in  Boston.  His  elo- 
qnenoe  Is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  especially  in  his  prayers,  which  are  absolutely 
Importunate  with  regard  to  even  external  oldects  of  desire.     Part  of  his 
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for  nin,  in  fear  of  conflagration,  —  and,  as  it  happened,  the  Sonda/  ha 
fore  the  great  New-Tork  fire.  With  inch  petitions,  nrged  with  erery 
heaatj  of  expression,  he  mixes  up  whatever  may  have  stmck  his  fancy 
during  the  week,  whether  mythology,  politics,  housewifery,  or  any  thing 
else.  He  prayed  one  day,  when  dwelling  on  the  moral  perils  of  seamen, 
'  that  Bncdins  and  Venus  might  bo  driven  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  and 
off  of  it'  I  heard  him  pray  that  members  of  Congress  might  be  pro- 
senrod  from  buffoonery.  Thence  he  passes  to  supplication,  offered  in  a 
spirit  of  sympathy  which  may  appear  bold  at  another  moment,  hut 
which  is  true  to  the  emotions  of  the  hour.  '  Father,  look  upon  us.  YFs 
are  a  widow  t  *  *  Father,  the  mother's  heart  thou  knowest ;  the  mother's 
bleeding  heart  thou  pitiest.    Sanctify  to  us  the  removal  of  this  lamb  I ' 

"  The  eloquence  of  his  sermons  was  somewliat  the  less  amaring  to  mo 
from  my  feeling,  that,  if  there  bo  inspiration  in  the  world,  it  arises  from 
being  so  listened  to.  It  was  not  like  the  preaching  of  Wliitcneld ;  for  all 
was  quiet  in  Father  Taylor's  church.  There  were  no  groans,  fow  tears, 
and  those  unconsciously  shed,  rolling  down  the  upturned  face,  which 
never  for  a  moment  looked  away  from  the  preacher.  His  voice  was 
the  only  sound, — now  tremendously  loud  and  rapid,  overpowering  the 
senses ;  now  melting  into  a  tenderness  like  that  of  a  mother's  wooings 
of  her  infant  The  most  striking  discourse  I  heard  from  him  was  on 
the  text, '  That  we,  through  the  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  Imvo 
hope.'  A  crew  from  among  his  licarors  were  going  to  sail  in  the  course 
of  a  week.  He  gave  me  a  totally  new  view  of  the  great  trial  of  the  sea- 
man's life,  ^  the  pining  for  rest  Never,  among  the  poets  of  the  eartli, 
was  there  finer  discourse  of  the  necessity  of  hope  to  man ;  and  never  a 
more  tremendous  picture  of  the  state  of  the  hopeless.  Father  Taylor  is 
no  reader,  except  of  his  Bible,  and  probably  never  heard  of  any  poem 
on  the  subject  on  which  he  was  speaking :  and  he  therefore  went  unhesi- 
tatingly into  a  picture  of  what  hope  is  to  the  mariner  in  his  midnight 
watches,  and  amidst  the  tossing  of  the  storm;  and,  if  Campbell  had 
iHxsn  tlicn*,  lie  would  have  j(»yfnlly  owned  himself  outdone.  But  then 
the  preacher  went  off  into  one  of  his  strange  descriptions  of  what  peo- 
ple resort  to  when  longing  for  a  home  for  their  spirits,  and  not  finding 
the  right  one.    '  Some  get  into  the  stomach,  and  think  they  can  make  a 

prayer  this  day  was,  *  Give  as  water,  water  I  The  brooks  reAiie  to  marmur, 
and  the  ■treami  are  dead.  Break  up  the  fbantaUis;  open  the  seoret  springi 
that  Tliy  hand  knowcth,  aod  give  ui  water,  water  I  Let  oi  not  perish  by  a 
famine  of  water,  or  a  deluge  of  eonflagratlon;  for  w  dread  the  eareless  waa- 
deriDcipark."* 
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good  b4mie  of  that :  lratthoitoiiiachisnolionMlbrdi6ipiih;'aiidt]iflc 
followed  foine  pMticalar  msoiu  whj.  Othm  nestle  dtwn  into  peopfaTe 
good  opinioii,  and  think,  if  thej  can  get  pniae  enough,  thqr  ihall  be  ml 
peaee.  '  Bnl  opinion  is  aometimfle  an  eaay  trade-wind,  and  aometiniei  a 
contraiy  hnrricane.'  Some  wait  and  wait  upon  change ;  hut  the  affidra 
of  ProTidenee  go  on  while  snch  are  standing  still, '  and  Qod's  chiooom- 
elor  loses  no  time.'  After  a  long  series  of  pictures  of  forlomnesl^  and 
pinhigs  for  home,  he  bunt  forth  suddenly  upon  the  the  promise^  'I  will 
giTo  you  rest'  IIu  was  for  tlie  inomont  the  wanderer  finding  rait;  bis 
flood  of  tears  and  of  gratitude^  his  rapturous  aooount  of  the  change 
from  pining  to  hope  and  rest,  were  real  to  himself  and  to  us  for  the  time. 
The  address  to  the  departing  seamen  was  tender  and  cheerfld ;  with  n 
fitting  mention  of  the  chances  of  mortalt^,  hut  nothing  which  could 
be  ever  construed  by  the  most  snpenrtitious  of  ihem,  fai  the  most  com- 
fortless of  their  watches,  into  a  foreboding. 

"  Such  preaching  exerts  prodigious  power  over  an  occasional  hearer, 
and  it  is  an  exquisito  pleasure  to  listen  to  it ;  but  it  does  not»  for  a  con- 
thiuance,  meet  the  religious  wants  of  any  but  those  to  whom  it  is 
expressly  addressed.  The  preacher  shares  the  mental  and  moral  charac- 
teristics, as  well  as  the  experience  fai  lifo,  of  his  nantical  heareis ;  their 
imaginative  cast  of  mind,  their  supentition,  their  strong  capacity  for 
fnendship  and  love,  their  ease  about  the  future, — called  rocklessness 
in  some,  and  faith  in  others.  This  is  so  unlike  the  common  mind  of 
landfimen,  that  the  same  expression  of  worship  will  not  suit  them  both. 
So  Father  Taylor  will  continue  to  be  the  seaman's  apostle;  and,  how- 
ever admired  and  beloved  by  the  landsman,  not  his  priest  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  as  the  good  man  desires.  Ilis  field  of  labor  is  wide 
enough  for  him.  No  one  is  more  sensible  than  he  of  its  extent  He 
told  me  what  he  tells  seamen  themselves,  —  that  they  ore  the  eyes  and 
tongues  of  the  world,  the  seed-carriers  of  the  worid,  —  the  winged  seeds 
firom  which  good  or  evil  must  spring  up  on  the  wildest  shores  of  Qod's 
earth.  His  spirit  is  so  possessed  with  this  just  idea  of  the  importance 
of  his  work,  that  praise  and  even  immediate  sympathy  are  not  neoessaiy , 
though  the  lost  is,  of  course,  pleasant  to  him.  One  Christmas  Day  there 
was  a  misunderstttiidiiig  us  to  whutlier  the  chaiiel  would  bo  o|n:ii,  and 
not  above  twenty  people  were  present ;  but  never  did  Fatlier  Taylor 
preach  more  splendidly. 

"  There  is  one  great  drawback  in  the  religious  services  of  his  chapel. 
There  is  a  gallery  just  under  the  roof  for  persons  of  color;  and  '  the 
seed-carriers  of  the  world '  are  thus  countenanced  by  Father  Taylor  i» 
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makiiig  a  root  of  bitternen  ipring  up  beside  their  homes,  which,  under 
his  cmre,  a  better  spirit  should  sanctify.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doabt 
that  an  inflaence  so  strong  as  his  woald  avail  to  abolish  this  nnchristiaa 
distinction  of  races  within  the  walls  of  his  own  church ;  and  it  would 
eksvato  the  character  of  his  influence  if  the  attempt  were  made." 

The  second  of  these  pen  pictures  is  by  J.  Silk 
Buckinghanif  Esq.;  a  member  of  parliament,  a  lec- 
turer of  some  eminence,  and  a  traveller  of  more.  He 
describes,  in  minute  detail,  the  institutions  and  men 
of  America,  putting  in  his  account  of  the  Boston 
churches  this  portrait  of  Father  Taylor,  the  only  full 
sketch  of  any  Boston  preacher. 

He  narrates  his  last  sabbath  in  Boston,  Nov.  25, 
1838.  In  the  morning,  he  heard  Mr.  Oreenwood  give 
a  sketch  of  King's  Chapel,  and  in  the  afternoon. 
Father  Taylor.  This  was  the  day  before  the  muni- 
cipal election ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  how  the  temper- 
ance question  at  that  time,  as  now,  invaded  both 
politics  and  the  pulpit.* 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  went  for  the  third  time  to  hear  Father  Taylor, 
at  the  Mariner's  Chnrch,  and  were  more  deeplj  afiected  by  his  pecoliar 
and  tonching  eloquence  than  before.  There  were  recent  drcnmstancef 
which  made  the  occasion  one  of  deeper  importance  than  nsnal,  and  these 
gave  him  more  than  his  accustomed  share  of  energy  and  feeling. 

"  On  the  Friday  before,  it  happened  that  Atc  hundred  men  had  been 
paid  off  from  the  United-States  frigate  and  some  sloopaof-war  form- 
ing the  Mediterranean  squadron,  which  had  returned  from  a  three  years' 
absence.  Large  as  the  number  was,  howerer,  thus  thrown  upon  the  stream 
at  once,  there  were  enough  of  grogshop  keepers  and  other  interested  har- 
pies to  decoy  them  nearly  all  into  their  dens ;  and,  except  the  few  that 
were  rescued  from  their  fangs  by  the  Mariner's  Home  and  the  Seamen's 
Home,  they  were  nearly  all  intoxicated  before  night    Some  were  robbed 

•Amerloa;  Historical,  SUtlstie,  and  DeseripUre.  By  J.  S.  BuoUagfaam, 
Esq.    Uarpcr  k  Brothers. 
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while  thus  anoonscions,  by  tlioao  who  mado  thorn  so  for  this  puqMMo ; 
and  on  the  following  daj  many  were  vrithout  a  dollar,  though  on  Um 
arerage  they  had  come  on  shore  with  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars 
each.  Being  thus  stripped  of  all  their  money,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of 
stupid  insensibility  by  drunkenness,  they  were,  on  the  following  night,  seen 
choking  up  the  streets  and  lanes  by  the  wharves,  so  as  actually  to  impede 
the  passage ;  and  the  night  being  intensely  cold,  the  thermometer  at  6^, 
the  watchmen  were  all  employed  in  taking  them  up  from  tlie  ground, 
many  of  thorn  stilf  with  iroht,  and  piling  them  up  one  on  tlie  otiicr  in 
heaps  in  the  watch-liouses,  to  prevent  tlicir  being  frozen  to  death  I  This 
was  the  fate  that  befell  the  brave  defenders  of  their  country  when  they 
returned  to  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and  thia  was  the  treatment  they 
received  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-citizens  1 

"On  the  fbllowing  day,  Monday,  the  second  election  was  to  take 
place  for  the  representatives  of  Boston ;  and  the  question  at  issue  between 
the  two  sections  into  which  tlie  Whigs  hiul  split  won,  whether  tlie  rogu> 
lar  Wliig  ticket,  as  it  was  called,  which  contiuned  in  it  no  less  tlum  seven 
dealers  in  intoxicating  liquor  out  of  thirty-six  candidates,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  renuiintlcr  were  for  an  nuruHtrictiHl  triule  in  anient  spirits, 
should  be  elected ;  or  whether  the  Armory-hall  ticket,  as  it  was  called,  on 
which  were  thirty-six  men  all  in  favor  of  upholding  the  recent  license 
law,  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  spirits  in  a  less  quantity  than  fifteen 
gallons,  should  be  elected  in  their  stead. 

"  Father  Taylor,  bearing  in  mind  these  two  circumstances,  took  for 
his  text  the  sixth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  from  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Exodus,  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  and  mado  a  most  powerful  and 
thrilling  discourse.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  platfonn  just  as  a  sea- 
captain  walks  the  quartcr-dc'ck ;  1>chind  him  were  seated  half  a  dozen 
fine-looking  seamen,  and  the  winding  stairs  ascending  to  this  pulpit  on 
each  side,  as  well  as  the  altar-place  beneath  it,  were  filled  with  seamen  also. 

"  In  the  centre,  or  body  of  the  church,  the  whole  space  was  filled  by 
seamen  only,  and  the  side-seats  below  and  in  the  gallery  were  occupied 
by  the  public  generally,  the  whole  number  exceeding  a  thousand  persons. 
He  addressed  the  seamen  chiefly  as  his  brethren,  and  told  them  that  in  the 
face  of  this  commiuulnient,  '  Thou  slialt  not  kill,'  many  of  their  ship- 
mates and  messniutcs  hiul  l>oen  murdered,  cruelly  and  in  cool  blood  mur- 
dered, some  of  them  bo<ly  and  soul,  by  the  poisonous  drink  administered 
to  them  by  guilty  and  avaricious  hands  ;  and  after  first  poisoning,  and 
then  plundering  them,  they  had  left  their  victims  to  perish  in  the  streets ' 
He  asked  whether  they  would  look  on  with  indifference  while  thesi 
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I  were  pasnng  aroand  thorn ;  and  he  urged  thom  to  rail  j  round  the 
|x>U8  to-morrow,  and  defeat  the  dealers  in  the  death-inflicting  liquid,  hj 
preventing  their  return  as  members  of  the  legislature,  and  electing  the 
friends  of  temperance,  who  are  the  friends  of  humanity,  in  their  stead. 

"  His  discourse  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  licart-picrcing  that 
it  was  v.vvr  my  lot  to  limr.  IMio  lii^  tiMir  rolled  down  Iiih  fiirrownl 
eheoks  when  ho  spoko  of  the  suflbrings  of  his  brother  mariners  as  though 
the/  were  his  own  children ;  while  the  robust  and  manly  frames  of  tlie 
soamon,  to  whom  ho  addressed  his  discourse,  alternately  swelled  with 
sobs  and  melted  witli  tears  as  they  heard  his  touching  tones,  and  looked 
upon  his  beaming  and  benignant  face.  The  land  part  of  his  congrega« 
tion  were  as  deeply  afiectod  as  the  seamen,  and  at  times  there  was  not  a 
dry  eye  to  bo  seen  in  the  wliolo  assembly. 

''  If  the  five  hundred  Tictims  of  tlie  avarice  and  cnielty  of  tlie  spirit- 
sellers  could  have  boon  present,  they  would  have  fallen  down  and  wor- 
shipped him ;  for  he  seemed  like  an  angel  of  light  sent  to  save  them  from 
sinking  in  the  gulf  that  yawned  open  its  frightful  abyss  to  receive  them ; 
and  if  the  voters  of  Boston  who  were  indifferent  to  temperance,  or  legis- 
lators of  the  world  who  scoff  at  all  attempts  to  promote  it  by  legislative 
means,  could  have  heard  this  powerful  and  searohing  appeal,  they  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  shame  at  tlieir  past  indifference,  and  never 
have  rested  afterward  till  they  had  done  all  within  their  ))ower  to  atone 
for  |Ni8t  nci^lcTt. 

"  At  the  close  of  tlie  service,  though  it  lasted  till  it  was  quite  dark, 
every  one  soemod  reluctant  to  leave ;  and  ador  many  friendly  greetings, 
warm  prayers,  cordial  benedictions,  and  mutual  interchanges  of  tears 
and  good-wishes  on  either  side,  —  for  the  two  families.  Father  Taylor's 
and  my  own,  seemed  knit  by  this  bond  of  common  sympathy  for  the 
sons  of  the  ocean  into  one,  —  we  bade  a  difficult  and  painful,  yet  affeo 
tionate  farewell,  and  hoped  we  might  meet  again." 

Charles  Dickens  comes  next  in  the  order  of  time. 
Landing  late  in  1842,  the  most  popular  man  except-  ^' 
ing  Lafayette  that  ever  visited  America,  crowded 
and  even  oppressed  with  favors,  he  found  himself,  /; 

Jan.  29,JL843,  drifting  in  the  crowd  that  steadily 
flowed  toward  the  Bethel.  He  thus  describes  the 
hero  of  our  tale  on  his  field  of  battle:  *  — 

Motes.   By  Charles  Dickens. 
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"  The  onlj  pteacbcr  I  heard  in  Boston  was  Mr.  Tajlor,  who  aJdreisM 
himself  peculiarly  to  seamen,  and  who  was  once  a  mariner  himseir.  1 
found  his  chapel  down  among  the  shipping,  in  one  of  the  narrow,  old, 
water-side  streets,  with  a  gaj  blue  flag  waring  freely  from  its  roof.  In 
the  gallery  opposite  to  the  pulpit  were  a  little  choir  of  male  and  female 
fiingcn,  a  yiolonccllo,  and  a  Tiolin.  The  preacher  already  sat  in  the 
pulpit,  which  was  raised  on  pillars,  and  ornamented  behind  him  with 
painted  drapery  of  a  lively  and  somewhat  theatrical  appearance.  He 
looked  a  woathcr-boaton,  hard-featured  man,  of  about  six  or  eight  and 
^fty ;  with  deep  lines  grayen  as  it  wore  into  his  face,  dark  hair,  and  a 
stem,  keen  eye.  Tet  the  general  character  of  hu  oountenanoe  was 
pleasant  and  agreeable. 

"  The  service  commenced  with  a  hjrmn,  to  which  succeeded  an  extem- 
porary prayer.  It  had  the  fault  of  frequent  repetition,  incidental  to  all 
such  prayers ;  but  it  was  plain  and  comprehensive  in  its  doctrines,  and 
breathed  a  tone  of  general  sympathy  and  charity,  which  is  not  so  com- 
monly a  characteristic  of  this  form  of  address  to  tlie  Deity  as  it  might 
be.  That  done  he  opened  his  discourse,  taking  for  his  text  a  passage 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  laid  upon  the  desk  before  the  commencement 
of  the  service  by  some  unknown  member  of  the  congregation  :  *  Who 
is  this  coming  up  from  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
beloved !  * 

"  He  handled  his  text  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  and  twisted  it  into  aU 
manner  of  shapes ;  but  always  ingeniously,  and  with  a  rude  eloquence 
well  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  his  hearers.  Indeed,  if  I  be  not 
mistaken,  he  studied  their  sympathies  and  understandings  much  more 
than  tlie  display  of  his  own  powers.  His  imagery  was  all  drawn  from 
the  sea,  and  from  the  incidents  of  a  seaman's  life,  and  was  often  remark- 
ably good.  He  spoke  to  tliom  of '  that  glorious  man,  Lord  Nelson,'  and 
of  Collingwood ;  and  drew  nothing  in,  as  the  saying  is,  by  the  head 
and  shoulders,  but  brought  it  to  bear  upon  his  purpose  naturally, 
and  witli  a  shar])  mind  to  its  effect.  Sometimes,  when  much  excited 
with  his  subject,  ho  had  an  odd  way  —  compounded  of  John  Bunyan 
and  Balfour  of  Bnrloy  —  of  taking  his  great  quarto  Bible  under  his  arm 
and  pacing  up  and  down  tho  pulpit  with  it;  looking  stciulily  down, 
meantime,  into  the  muiii  of  the  congregation.  Thus,  when  he  applied 
his  text  to  tho  iirst  assemblage  of  his  hearers,  and  pictured  the  wonder 
of  the  church  at  their  presumption  in  forming  a  congregation  among 
themselves,  he  stopped  short  with  his  Bible  under  his  arm,  in  the  man« 
ner  I  have  described,  and  pursued  his  discourse  after  this  manner :  — 
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"'WboAretbese^whoaroUiey  — who  arc  these  fellows  1  When 
do  the  J  come  from  T  Where  are  thejr  going  to  1  Come  ftt)m  1  What's 
the  answer  1 '  leaning  out  of  the  palpit,  and  pointing  downward  with  his 
right  hand :  '  From  bclow.l '  starting  back  again,  and  looking  at  tha 
sailorR  Mom  him :  '  From  below,  my  brethren.  From  under  the 
hatches  of  sin,  hattcnol  down  above  you  by  the  evil  one.  That's  where 
you  came  from ! '  —  a  walk  up  and  down  the  pulpit :  '  and  where  are 
you  going  ? '  —  stopping  abruptly  :  '  where  are  yon  going  ?  Aloft  1 '  — 
very  softly,  and  pointing  upward :  '  Aloft  1 '  —  louder :  '  Aloft  I '  — 
louder  still :  '  That's  where  you  are  going — with  a  fair  wind  —  all  taut 
and  trim,  steering  direct  for  heaven  in  its  glory,  where  there  are  no 
storms  or  foul  wcatlicr,  and  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest.' — Another  walk :  '  That's  where  you're  going  to, 
my  friends.  That's  it  That's  the  place.  That's  the  port.  That's  the 
haven.  It's  a  blessed  harbor  —  still  water  there,  in  all  changes  of  the 
winds  and  tides ;  no  driving  ashore  upon  the  rocks,  or  slipping  yomr 
cables  and  running  out  to  sea  there:  Peace — Peace — Peace — all 
peace  I '  —  Another  walk,  and  patting  the  Bible  under  his  left  arm : 
'  What  I  These  fellows  are  coming  from  the  wilderness,  are  they  ?  Tes. 
From  the  dreary,  blighted  wilderness  of  Iniquity,  whoso  only  crop  is 
]>eath.  But  do  they  lean  upon  any  thing  —  do  they  lean  upon  nothing, 
these  poor  seamen  ? '  —  Three  raps  upon  the  Bible :  '  Oh,  yes  —  yes  1 
They  lean  upon  the  arm  of  their  Beloved '  —  three  more  reps :  '  upon 
the  arm  of  their  Beloved  '  —  throe  moro,  and  a  walk  :  *  Pilot,  guiding- 
star,  and  compass,  all  in  one,  to  all  hands — here  it  is'  —  three  more : 
'  Here  it  is.  They  can  do  their  seamen's  duty  manfully,  and  be  easy  in 
their  minds  in  the  utmost  peril  and  danger,  with  this '  —  two  more : 
'  They  can  come,  even  these  poor  fellows  can  come,  from  the  wilderness 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  their  Beloved,  and  go  up — up — up  1 ' — raising 
his  hand  higlier,  and  higher,  at  every  repetition  of  the  word,  so  that  he 
stood  with  it  at  last  stretched  above  his  head,  regarding  them  in  a 
strange,  rnpt  manner,  and  pressing  the  book  triumphantly  to  his  breast, 
until  he  grndnnlly  siibsidal  into  some  other  portion  of  his  discourse. 

"  I  have  cited  this,  rather  as  an  instance  of  the  preaclicr's  eccentrici- 
ties than  his  merits,  though,  taken  in  connection  with  his  look  and  man- 
ner, and  the  character  of  his  audience,  even  this  was  striking.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  my  favorable  impression  of  him  may  have  been 
greatly  influenced  and  strengthened,  firstly,  by  his  impressing  upon  his 
hearers  that  the  true  observance  of  religion  was  not  inconsistent  with 
a  diccrfiil  deportment  and  an  exact  discharge  of  the  duties  of  thcif 
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station,  which,  indeed,  it  scrapalousijr  required  of  them ;  and,  flccondlj. 
bjr  his  cantioning  them  not  to  set  up  any  monopoly  in  Parodiiic  aiul  itj 
mercieB.  I  never  heard  these  two  points  so  wisely  touched  (if,  indeed,  1 
have  e?er  heard  them  touched  at  all)  by  any  preacher  of  that  kind 
before." 

Still  later  comes  Miss  Bremer,  and  sets  up  her  easel 
before  the  preacher.  It  is  the  winter  of  1850,  fifteen 
years  after  her  elder  sister,  Miss  Martineau,  had 
drawn  her  sketch.  Things  have  changed  in  the  city. 
Mr.  Garrison  is  almost  a  front  man  now,  and  not  the 
victim  of  a  mob,  as  Miss  Martineau  describes  him ; 
and  Phillips  and  Emerson  and  Parker  are  filling  the 
city  with  their  fame.  The  seeds  her  sister  sees  in 
theology  and  politics  have  brought  forth  their  diverse 
fruits.  Though  political  power  has  not  yet  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  abolitionists,  it  is  rapidly  rush- 
ing thither.  Still  the  North  Square  is  the  centre  of 
pulpit  attraction,  and  the  quaint  preacher  crystallizes 
all  hearts  about  himself.     Thus  she  writes :  *  — 

"  I  went  last  Sunday  with  Miss  Sedgwick,  who  is  come  to  the  city  for 
a  few  days,  and  two  genUemen,  to  the  sailors'  church  to  hear  Father 
Taylor,  a  celebrated  preacher.  He  is  a  real  genius,  and  delighted  me. 
What  warmth,  what  originality,  what  affluence  iu  new  tunis  of  thought 
and  in  poetical  painting !  He  ought  of  a  truth  to  be  able  to  awaken  the 
spiritually  dead.  On  one  occasion,  when  lie  had  been  speaking  of  the 
wicked  and  sinful  man  and  his  condition,  he  suddenly  broke  olV,  and 
begim  to  describe  a  spring  morning  iu  the  country ;  tlie  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  scene,  the  calmness,  the  odor,  the  dew  U|x>n  gni.ss  and  leaf, 
the  uprising  of  the  sun  ;  then  again  he  broke  oft',  and  returning  to  the 
wicked  man,  placed  him  amid  this  glorious  scene  of  nature  —  but,  *  the 
unfortunate  one  1  He  cannot  enjoy  it  I '  Another  time,  as  I  was  told, 
he  entered  his  church  with  an  expression  of  profound  sorrow,  with  bowed 

•  The  Homes  of  the  New  World.  By  Frederlka  Bremer.  Harper  &  Brothers* 
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head,  and  withoat  looking  to  tho  right  and  the  left  as  is  his  custoi» 
(N.B.  —  He  most  pass  through  the  church  in  order  to  reach  the  pnipit), 
and  without  nodding  kindij  to  friends  and  acquaintances.  All  won 
dered  what  could  have  come  to  Father  Taylor.  He  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and  then  bowing  down,  as  if  in  the  deepest  affliction,  exclaimed,  'Lord, 
hnvo  morry  iijion  us  bocaiira  wo  are  a  widow  1 '  And  so  saying,  he 
pointed  down  to  a  coffin  which  he  had  hod  placed  in  the  aisle  below  the 
]»ulpit.  One  of  the  sailors  belonging  to  the  congprcgation  had  just  died, 
lo:iviiig  II  widow  and  many  small  children  without  any  means  of  sup- 
port. Father  Taylor  now  placed  himself  and  the  congregation  in  the 
position  of  the  widow,  and  described  so  forcibly  their  grief,  their  mourn 
Tul  countenances,  and  their  desolate  condition,  that  at  the  dose  of  the 
sermon  tlie  congregation  rose  as  one  man,  and  so  considerable  was  the 
contribution  which  was  made  for  the  widow,  tliat  she  was  raised  at  once 
nlmvo  want.  In  fact,  our  coldly  moralising  clergy  who  read  their  writ- 
ten sermons  ought  to  come  hither,  and  leam  how  they  may  touch  and 
win  souls. 

"After  the  senrice  I  was  introduced  to  Father  Taylor  and  his  agreea- 
ble wife,  who  in  disposition  is  as  warm-hearted  as  himself.  The  old 
man  (he  is  about  sixty)  has  a  remarkably  lively  and  expressive  counte- 
nance, full  of  deep  furrows.  When  we  thanked  him  for  the  pleasure 
wliicti  bin  Hcnnon  htul  afTortled  us,  ho  n.*plitx],  '  Oli,  lliero's  an  end,  an 
end  of  rac  1  I  am  quite  broken  down.  I  am  obliged  to  screw  myself 
up  to  get  up  a  little  steam.    It's  all  over  with  mo  now  I ' 

"  While  he  was  thus  speaking,  he  looked  up,  and  exclaimed,  with  a 
beaming  countenance, '  What  do  I  see  T  Oh,  my  son,  my  son  T  And 
extending  his  arms,  he  went  forward  to  meet  a  gigantically-tall  young 
man,  who,  with  joy  beaming  on  liis  fresh,  good-tempered  countenance, 
was  coming  through  the  church,  and  now  threw  himself  with  great  fer- 
vor into  Father  Taylor's  arms,  and  then  into  those  of  his  wife. 

"  *  Is  nil  right  hero,  my  son  ? '  asked  Taylor,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
breast ;  '  luw  all  been  well  kept  hero  ?  lliui  the  heart  not  l)ccomo  hardened 
by  the  gold  ?  But  I  see  it,  I  see  it  I  All  right,  all  right  1 '  said  he,  as 
he  saw  largo  tears  in  the  young  man's  eyes.  '  Tliank  God  I  God  bless 
thee,  my  son  I '    And  wiUi  that  there  was  again  a  fresh  embracing. 

"  The  young  man  was  a  sailor,  no  way  related  to  Father  Taylor, 
except  spiritually ;  who,  having  been  seized  by  the  Califomian  fever,  had 
set  off  to  get  gold,  and  now  had  returned  after  an  interval  of  a  year, 
but  whether  with  or  without  gold,  I  know  not.  But  it  was  evident  that 
the  heart  had  not  lost  its  health.    I  liave  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
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kfndiMif  and  fibetiBtjr  of  Father  Tajlor  and  hit  wife,  in  panSoolar  M 
poor  lailori  of  all  natioBt.'' 

Another  of  these  foreign  writers  is  John  Roes  Dix, 
less  known  to  fame,  but  a  fluent  sketcher  of  men  and 
things.  He  describes  with  much  fulness  the  preacher 
in  his  ripening  age.  It  was  in  1854.  He  still  held 
all  hearts  in  his  grasp,  though  a  flavor  of  decay  stole 
almost  insensibly  over  his  ministrations.  He  fails  to 
catch  that  gleam  of  genius  which  glowed  like  *^  the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land"  over  all  his 
finest  utterances,  and  which  Miss  Martineau  seemed 
most  clearly  to  have  caught  and  limned.  Tet  his 
description  of  the  man,  his  location,  and  his  work,  are 
not  unworthy  of  a  renewed  memory :  *  — 

"  We  are  now  traTelling  horn  the  fashionable  regions  of  Beacon  or 
Park  Streets.  We  hare  left  State  Street  in  its  Sandaj  silence,  —  a 
silence  onljr  disturbed  by  a  few  danglers  about  the  post^ffice  entrance,  -^ 
behind  us.  Fanenil  Hall,  too,  is  closed  and  still,  and  Quincj  Iffarket 
no  longer  presents  its  long  arcade  filled  with  creatureHSomforts  and 
comestibles.  Skirting  that  quaint  old  gabled  building  at  the  comer, 
we  soon  find  ourselves  in  the  gentility  tabooed  region  of  Ann  Street, 
or,  OS  it  is  now  called,  after  a  cardinal  point  of  the  compass.  North 
Street,  —  the  stars,  however,  of  Uiat  *  North '  being  exceedingly  erratic 
and  wandering,  and  by  no  means  of  as  true  and  faithful  a  character 
as  the  mariner's  sky  or  beacon-light. 

"  Bo  careful  how  you  walk  along  these  sidewalks ;  for  at  every  step 
an  open  trap-door  yawns  to  ingulf  you,  and  to  escape  the  dangerous 
depths  —  more  dangerous  and  deceitful  than  any  which  yawn  on  dismal 
seas  —  you  must  plunge  into  the  foul  gutter  that  lazily  flows  by,  recking 
with  lilth  and  ]HMUlen<;o.  On  w(x;k  days,  tliUHu  ticns  send  forili  from  tlivir 
hideous  recesses  sounds  of  fiddle  and  tambourine  tliat  mock  the  sur* 
rounding  moral  desolation,  and  act  as  lures  to  some  danoe-bviog  tar ; 

•  Pulptt  PortndU  of  OUtlnfaisbed  Amerlcaa  Dtviaes.  By  John  Boss  DU 
Boston :  Tappmn  h  Whittemore,  1864. 
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hot  now  a  certain  oomfmlwry  rcspoct  is  paid  to  tho  sablMUh  day,  and 
for  vile  music  is  substituted  Wler  oaths  and  curses  thai  fall  from  the  Kps 
of  men,  bojs,  women,  and  girls,  that  lie  blinking  and  blearing  on  the 
steps,  —  their  drunken  fits  of  the  prerious  night  not  being  half  shaken  off. 
As  wo  proceed,  wo  note  at  the  comers  of  lanes  and  courts  villainous- 
lookinp;  bojs,  w1k>  eye  jroo  furtively,  and  then,  as  a  policoK^flloor  appears 
in  sight,  dive  bock  into  tlie  gloom  from  which  they  had  emerged,  only  to 
re-appear  wlien  the  dvic  functionary  b  out  of  sight  Hero  and  there  a 
grogfiy,  cootlcss  sailor  is  to  be  seen  reeling  along  with  a  slatternly 
wench ;  and  as  you  pass  tho  barbers'  sliops  a  buzz  of  strange  noises  issues 
6pom  the  open  doors.  All  around  is  filth,  folly,  and  iniquity ;  and  were 
it  not  for  a  few  decently-dressed  people  who  are  walking  sedately  toward 
the  church  in  North  Square,  you  would  imagine  that  Pandemonium  had 
here  located  a  colony,  so  fiendish,  foul,  and  fcrocions  appeared  tlie  face  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  slunk  about  within  its  horrible  precincts. 

**  Having  reached  a  '  fork '  of  Ann  Street,  we  enter  Nortli  Square,  — 
the  name  clearly  a  misnomer,  seeing  that  it  is  a  triangular  space ;  but 
what  is  in  a  name  ?  Boston  is  called  a  moral  and  a  model  city,  and  we 
have  just  witnessed  what  iniquity  blackens  and  fosters  in  its  very  heart! 
In  this  North  Square  we  know  there  is  a  churoh,  but  as  yet  we  discern 
it  not :  but  looking  upward,  we  see  from  a  stunted  tower  a  blue  fiag 
waving ;  and  in  front  of  us  arc  open  doorR,  flanked  by  pillars  of  rough 
niidnwrnvl  grnniti^  tlimu^li  wliirh  ))coplo  aro  iNUwing;  and,  focliiig 
assured  that  this  is  Father  Taylor's  church,  we  pause  in  our  walk. 

"  Just  opposite  where  we  stand,  tlio  door  of  a  house  is  opened :  o 
rather  striking  looking  person  emerges  from  the  interior,  and  proceeds 
briskly  along  the  sidewalk  towards  the  church-door.  The  people,  or 
some  of  them,  stare  at  him ;  but  on  he  goes,  heeding  none  of  them.  He 
is  of  the  average  height,  but  spare  and  wiry,  —  no  superfluous  flesh 
al)out  liis  iron  frame;  and  he  treads  the  street  as  finnly  as  a  youth, 
though  more  than  sixty  years  must  have  passed  over  that  weather- 
beaten  figure.  His  chest  is  wrapped  up  in  a  gray  phiid,  of  a  small 
checked  pattern ;  and  —  for  the  air  is  keen  —  he  muffles  up  his  face  with 
it,  permitting  us  only  to  see  some  iron-gray  locks  that  straggle  from 
under  his  closely  pressed-down  beaver.  But  no  matter,  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  presently  of  seeing  him  to  better  advantage ;  for  that  is 
Father  Tatlor. 

"After  ascending  a  short  fiight  of  steps,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
Dothcl  Church.  It  is  small  and  neat,  —  tlio  only  omauihit  being  a 
bilge  painting  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit,  representing  a  ship  in  a  stiff 
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hntu  olf  a  lee  diore^  wt  beliefe;  for  «e  are  noi  eeaouui  caongh  to  be 
eertain  on  tho  point  ICgh  over  tho  maet-heed  are  dark  ttorm-cloodi^ 
from  one  of  wbich  a  ramarkablj  email  angel  is  eeen,  with  ootntrctched 
arms, — the  celestial  indiTidnal  haying  jost  flang  down  a  golden  anchor 
bigger  than  itself,  to  aid  the  ship  in  her  extremitf,  we  presume^  althoogh 
there  is  attached  to  the  said  anchor  bot  a  few  inches  of  Califomis  cable, 
which  for  an  j  practical  purpose  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  nse.  How- 
ever, we  mnst  not  be  critical  on  allegories ;  and  perhape  many  a  sailor 
now  on  Uio  gruat  deep  lias  picasiuit  rocolloctiuns  of  I  lie  picture :  if  so, 
a  thousand  such  anachronisms  miglit  well  be  pardoned. 

"Whilst  the  choir  in  tho  gallery  is  singing  a  hymn  to  the  homely  tones 
ci  a  small  organ,  let  ns  glance  at  the  congregation ;  and  a  motley  gath- 
ering it  is. 

"  There  are  no  aflectations  in  this  place  of  worship,  whaterer  there 
may  be  in  some  others  that  wo  wot  of.  From  our  pew  (into  which  we 
were  usliorod  by  an  old  sailor  witli  a  patch  OTcr  his  eye  and  a  limp  in 
his  gait)  we  can  surrey  the  wliole  scene.  And  it  is  a  motley  one.  Tho 
centre  of  the  church  is  principally  occupied  by  sailors ;  and  in  some  of 
the  side  pews  are  landsmen,  attracted  by  curioeity  iicrhaps,  or  tlicy  may 
be  relatives  of  seamen.  But,  somehow,  eren  many  of  these  hare  an 
amphibious  air,  as  though  they  could,  without  much  effort,  cost  off  their 
dress-coau  and  don  the  blue  jacket. 

"  Sailors  of  all  descriptions  are  there.  Old  salts  with  grizzled  locks, 
short  and  crisp  on  the  temples,  and  thin  on  the  crown ;  '  Jacks,'  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  dark  liair,  or  locks  bleached  by  storms  and  time, 
with  8un-lmrnt  fiicos,  and  grout  freckled  Itaiuls,  and  bruwii  nuckt),  and 
with  a  free  and  cosy  roll  in  tliuir  walk ;  Hno  handsome  young  fellows, 
coxcombs  of  tho  sea,  who  hail  come  'capering  oslioro,'  with  plenty  of 
dollars  and  dimes;  young  lads  with  frank  faces  and  clear  eyes,  and 
turned  down  blue  collars,  bordered  with  white;  rough,  hairy-looking 
fellows,  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  or  red  shirts,  lounging  in  the  seats  uneasily, 
aj  though  they  were  sadly  out  of  their  element,  as  indeed  they  arc ; 
and  well-dressed  captains  and  mates,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
all  looking  as  happy  as  kings  and  queens,  because  '  father  is  home 
again/  Those,  and  many  others,  whom  we  cannot  stay  to  describe, 
compose,  to  a  great  extent,  tho  honest-looking,  hearty  audience,  who  are 
this  morning  to  listen  to  Father  Taylor. 

'  But  here  and  there  are  worshippers  of  another  class.  Fale,  anxious- 
looking  women,  some  of  whom  shudder  involuntarily  as  the  wind  roars 
without.    And  well  may  they :  for  their  husbands  or  brothers  or  sons  or 
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fathers  are  far  oat  upon  icy  seas,  where,  daring  tAe  long  polar  night, 
onlj  fiunt  flashes  of  the  anrora  borealis  partially  illaminate  herg  and 
floe ;  or  sweltering  in  the  dreary  calms  of  tropical  oceans,  on  whose  long 
lazy  swell  are  reflected  the  coruscations  of  the  glorious  Southern  Cross ;  or 
it  may  bo  on  surf-bcatcn  reefs,  whore  the  shipwrecked  sailor  lifts  his  tat- 
Urod  sif^nal  on  his  brukon  oar,  and  strains  his  blood-sliot  cyc»  in  the  hope 
of  attractini;  the  notice  of  some  {Missing  ship, — some  resscl  of  Hope, 
—  wliose  hull  never  darkens  the  distant  horizon ;  or,  hnply,  lying  '  full 
fifty  fathoms  down,'  his  bones  bleaching  in  occau-caves,  from  whence 
tlicy  shall  never  rise  until  the  sea  give  up  the  dead  that  are  in  it.  And 
thm  are  ocean  widows,  too,  in  that  assemblage,  not  knowing  them- 
selves to  ho  such,  who,  in  their  lonely  rooms  to  which  they  shall  pres- 
ently repair,  have  gaudy  portraits  of  their  absent  spouses  on  the  walls, 
and  strange  waifs  and  strays  of  the  deep  on  the  mantle-shelf,  —  seaweed 
and  shells,  and  insect-bored  wood,  and  a  model  of  a  ship  on  a  bracket, 
made  by  his  own  hands,  and  rigged  to  a  rope,  and  sea-horses'  teeth, 
and  old  books  of  navigation  and  the  like;  none  of  which  they  would 
exchange  for  their  weight  in  gold. 

"  Gradually  the  church  has  become  full,  but  '  the  cry  is  yet  they 
come.'  The  pews  are  nearly  every  one  occupied,  and  every  now  and 
then  Father  Taylor  rises,  and  with  his  long  arm  waves  some  sailor  to  a 
scat  that  his  keen  eye  spies  out ;  for  he  has  no  idea  of  space  being  sacri- 
ficed to  case.  At  length  the  pews  are  crammed,  and  now  lie  culls  the 
frosh-comcrs  to  the  sofa  of  the  pulpit  With  half-bashful  looks  the  tars 
mount  the  stc|Mi  and  sit  Itesido  the  minister,  who  at  length  has  oven  his 
own  scat  filled.  But  he  rather  likes  that ;  for  ho  paces  to  and  fro  on  the 
platform,  a  smile  of  grim  sadsfaction  playing  on  his  features.  At  last 
all  nre  supplied  with  seats,  and  the  service  commences. 

"  The  congregation  having  '  settled  down,'  the  minister  advances  to 
thd  desk,  hymn-book  in  hand,  and,  with  spectacles  pushed  up  to  the 
summit  of  liis  high  furrowed  forcliead,  again  narrowly  scrutinizes  his 
oadiciico.  The  f^ray  pliiid  has  been  flung  aside,  and  you  see  a  vigomus 
hut  not  fleshy  frame  before  you.  The  gray  eyes  arc  piercing,  and  filled 
with  energy,  and  there  is  vigor  and  determination  in  every  lineament. 
With  the  chin  slightly  dropping  on  tlio  cliest,  he  again  peers  over  his 
glasses  into  remote  comers  of  the  church,  and  occasionally  waves  hand 
or  hymn-book  as  he  perceives  some  sailor  without  a  seat  At  length,  all 
being  apparently  disposed  to  his  liking,  he  gives  out  the  hymn. 

"And  he  reads  it  with  much  feeling, — heart-feeling,  I  mean.  His 
voice  seems  at  first  somewhat  husky,  but  it  b  perfectly  distinct  There  if 
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ddcbkm  in  erety  tone.  Occasionally  he  indulges  in  a  brief  commentarf 
between  the  Terses,  and,  it  may  be,  requests  those  who  do  not  participate 
in  the  sentiments  uttered  not  to  join  in  singing  them.  Tlien,  having 
gone  through  the  hjrmn,  the  choir  sings  it 

"  Whilst  they  are  so  engaged  Father  Taylor  does  not  sit  down. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  desire  for  repose  on  his  part.  With  folded 
arms,  and  spectacles  again  shoved  up  amidst  his  iron-gray  hair,  he  paces 
to  and  fh>  on  the  platform,  —  now  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  floor,  and 
now  curiously  eying  the  people  below.  A  hawk's  eye  has  he ;  and  be 
there  a  single  unoccupied  inch  of  space,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  will  not 
escape  his  notice.  By  the  time  the  hymn  is  finished  he  has  resumed  his 
place  at  the  desk ;  and,  opening  the  Bible  with  a  jerk,  he  reads  a  chapter 
finom  it. 

"  As  in  the  case  of  the  hymn,  so  in  that  of  the  chapter,  he  reads 
impressively,  if  not  with  a  due  regard  to  elocutional  conventionalities. 
For  all  kinds  of  scholastic  restraints,  indeed,  he  has  an  evident  abhor- 
rence. This  portion  of  the  exercises  terminated,  he  kneels,  and  oflers  up 
a  prayer. 

"  Tlie  spectacles  are  again  on  Uie  summit  of  his  foivhead ;  and,  as  lie 
waxes  warm  and  animated,  we  oonfidentiy  expect  that  they  will  not  long 
retain  their  position.  But  no :  they  are  apparenUy  used  to  it ;  and  there, 
spite  of  sundry  shakes  of  the  head,  —  not  over  gentie  ones  either,  —  they 
remain.  At  first  his  petitions  to  Heaven's  mercy-seat  are  short,  pithy, 
and  sententious ;  but,  as  he  goes  on,  the  prayer  partakes  a  good  deal  of 
the  character  of  an  impassioned  speech.  With  eyes  rigidly  closed,  a 
swaying  motion  of  the  body,  a  grip  of  the  cushion-comers  by  his  ner- 
vous hands,  and  with  disarranged  hair,  he  goes  on  as  energetically  as 
any  *  Proise-God-Bareboncs '  of  the  old  Covenantor  times.  And  he 
prays  for  all,  —  for  his  own  land  and  other  lands;  for  sailors  of  all 
nations  and  on  all  seas;  for  the  whole  human  race  There  is  an 
expansive  benevolence  in  bis  addresses  to  the  Deity  which  seems  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  ;  nothing  of  soctanan  narrowness,  not  a  particle  of 
bigotry.  As  may  be  expected, '  they  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships ' 
engross  a  large  portion  of  his  petitions ;  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  pleads  for  their  S|>ecial  necessities  frequently  draw  tears  from  mauv 
an  eye. 

"  Another  hymn,  and  now  for  the  sermon. 

"  The  text  is  read  twice ;  then  there  is  a  pause,  during  which  the 
preacher  quietiy  looks  around  him ;  then  with  a  sudden  touch  the  specta- 
cles ascood,  and  in  firm,  decided  tones  he  commences  his  discourse. 
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^HaTf  we  a  scholar  in  the  desk)  Father  Taylor  gires  the  meaning 
of  some  w>rd  in  the  '  original.'  And  he  does  it  well,  too,  though  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discern  that  he  has  got  his  information  at  second-hand. 
But  then,  ho  docs  not  pretend  to  profundity  of  learning  ;  ho  has  so  lofty 
a  scorn  of  hypocrisy  of  any  sort,  that  he  would  be  Uie  last  man  to  pass 
himself  oiT  for  tluit  which  lie  is  not,  —an  erudite  student  Nor  does  he 
require  such  adventitious  aid :  indeed  he  is  better  without  it ;  for  though 
I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  reverence  for  learning,  I  firmly  believe  that 
many  a  fine  mind  is  cramped  by  collegiate  training.  For  nearly  every 
good  writer  amongst  our  divines,  a  good  preacher  is  sacrificed. 

"  On  goes  Father  Taylor  with  his  sermon.  After  proceeding  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  gets  fairly  warmed  up  to  his  work ;  and 
now,  pushing  the  Bible  to  one  side  of  the  cushion,  and  throwing  up  the 
spectacles,  he  pours  forth  a  flood  of  passionate  oratory.  Every  now  and 
then  he  pauses,  rubs  the  side  of  the  cushion  with  his  long  hand, 
looks  as  though  some  strong  thought  was  seething  and  melting  and  fus- 
ing itself  in  tlte  crucible  of  his  brain ;  and  now  he  pours  it  forth  to  take 
form  and  shape  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers.  And  quaint  and 
grotesque  enough  these '  castings '  of  his  thoughts  are.  Solemn  and  in 
earnest  as  the  preacher  is,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  smiling  occasionally 
at  his  remarks.  At  one  moment  he  shall  draw  you  a  picture  of  the 
most  touching  pathos,  so  that  your  eyes  will  moisten  and  your  lip 
(luivcr ;  and  in  tlio  next,  some  sharp  sarcasm,  or  wiUioring  denunciation, 
or  scorching  satire,  shall  cause  you  to  wonder  at  the  old  man's  energy, 
'i  otir.hcs  of  true  poetry  arc  not  unfrcqucnt ;  and  I  have  heard  as  pure 
eloquence  full  from  his  lips  as  ever  the  most  accomplished  and  much- 
lauded  amongst  us  ever  delivered.  And  the  glory  of  all  these  things 
was  only  the  more  perceptible,  because,  apparently,  so  unpremeditated. 
All  things  said  and  done  were  said  and  done  off-hand,  and  in  a  tone  that 
might  surely  appear  gruff,  but  for  the  music  of  sensibility  which  turned 
its  otherwise  hanl  cadences  to  harmony :  so  he  bluntly  shook  out  upon 
his  auditors  words  and  illusions  which  each  was  a  poem.  No  man  that 
1  have  seen  ever  revealed  more  plainly  than  Father  Taylor  how  much 
more  he  felt  and  saw  tlian  he  was  able  to  utter :  his  eye  revealed  it 
The  figtirc  and  the  phrase  were  beautiful ;  but  from  that  rough  and  care- 
less tongue,  yet  quivering  with  sensibility,  they  became  overpowering 
and  sublime. 

"  Very  energetic  becomes  Father  Taylor  at  times.  As  he  speaks  he 
paces  to  and  fro  almost  gasping  with  emotion.  Sometimes  he  stops 
suddenly,  rests  liis  hands  on  the  cushion,  stoops  forward,  and,  fixing 
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hif  eje  on  loiiie  peraon  or  other,  exdaimfl  tometliing  in  ihii  way 
'  And  you,  sir,  yon,  sir  I  you  tliink  yoa  can  escape  the  eye  of  this  all-soo 
ing  God,  sir,— you,  a  poor  worm  of  the  earth,  — you  (rubbing  his  hands 
along  the  side  of  the  pulpit  cushion),  I  tell  you,  sir,'  &c  And  then 
he  turns  to  another  part  of  the  building,  and  in  subdued  tones,  says, 
'  We  are  all  of  us  soon  to  go  to  God's  judgment-seat  Here  we're  like  a 
balloon,  —  all  filled  with  the  buoyant  gas,  and  ready  to  ascend  into  the 
pure  atmosphere — 'tis  only  confined  to  the  ground  by  cords — now 
they're  cut,  and  there  it  goes  —  up  —  up —  up — and  nwny  it  sails  in  all 
its  licimty  and  freedom,  fur  from  tliis  earth  below.  Yes,  yes  (pointing 
to  an  old  gentleman  in  the  middle  of  the  church),  my  aged  brother, 
y(m*U  soon  go ;  there  are  but  few  cords  to  keep  yon  here ;  you're  nearly 
ready ;  the  last  tie  will  soon  be  cut.  I  can  see  you,  like  the  balloon, 
swaying  to  and  fino,  impatient  to  be  gone.  God  speed  you,  my  brother.' 
"  To  such  as  this  would  succeed,  perhaps,  a  tirade  against  obstinacy. 
And  then  we  are  given  a  graphic  description  of  the  conversion  of  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  during  which  wo  are  told  that  ttie  '  old  rascal,  when  going  to 
Damascus  to  persecute  the  Christians,  was  knocked  off  his  horse ; '  or  to 
illuHtriUo  tlie  process  of  conviction  ho  would  put  himself  in  a  sliooting 
attitude,  and  shoot  invisible  arrows  ftom  imaginary  bows  right  into 
some  of  the  pews.  Now  he  would,  in  soft  and  felicitous  accents,  describe 
the  beauties  of  a  Paradise  morning,  and  then  fly  off  at  a  tangent  to  fling 
a  contemptuous  sentence  at  *  Mr.  Fiddle-do-dee  up  there,  who  endeavored 
to  account  for  the  miracles  of  Christ.'  One  Sunday  morning  I  heard 
him,  when  oddrosiiing  sailors,  refer  touehiiigly  to  his  old  (*oiu]NUiioii8  of 
llu:  (Urp,  which  lie  did  SDUictliiiig  in  lliis  way.  1  liavu  n(»  uotoH  to  giiido 
mc,  and  therefore  the  reader  must  not  ex|)ect  absolute  accuracy  ;  but  I 
will  be  as  nearly  correct  as  possible.  He  hod  been  preaching  a  lon«; 
sermon,  and  seemed  somewhat  fatigued ;  but  suddenly  he  blazed  up,  and 
exclaimed,  '  Ah  I  my  time  is  nearly  up,  I  sec ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  was  only 
just  beginning  to  preach  now.  Yes,  yes,  I  could  keep  on  for  hours  to 
come ;  but  I  must  close.  Bnt  I  can't  do  ho  without  a  fi^w  more  words  to 
some  that  I  may  never  see  again.  I've  been  engaged  in  the  work  many 
years,  and  my  toil  may  be  most  done.  Ah  1  where  are  all  my  old  ship- 
mates gone,  —  they  who  lay  in  hammocks  bc^iido  me,  and  who  have 
fought  at  the  same  gim  ?  Gone,  gone,  they  are  all  gone !  No,  blessed 
be  God,  not  all :  there's  one  left.  [Here  he  pointed  to  an  old  salt  with 
a  bald  head,  a  red  nose,  and  a  regular  man-of-war  cut.]  Yes,  there's 
old  Timberhead  I  He  and  I  have  weathered  many  a  storm  together. 
But  he's  moored  safely  now,  and  waiting  for  the  last  bell.    [Here  poor 
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old  Timberhead  began  to  show  tTrnptomB  of  tears,  as  did  many  moro^ 
myself  indaded.]  The  snminons  will  soon  be  heard,  brother.  Ay, 
and  mnnj  of  yofi,  my  agod  friends,  will  soon  hear  it  to.  You  are  tossed 
mid  tcnii)C8t<lrivon  now,  but  it's  only  a  littlo  farther  you  have  to  sail . 
look  iilu'iul ;  yuuMI  litivc  only  to  boot  round  that  lost  point,  and  then 
youMI  lie  nifo  inuorcd.  Yondcr*s  the  hnvcn  in  full  view.'  And  a  mur- 
mur of '  bless  God '  concluded  the  appeal. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  Father  Taylor  gives  one  the  impression  of  a 
person  who  hates  the  Devil  more  than  ho  loves  Christ.  I  do  not  think 
so.  Fierce  indeed  is  the  warfare  which  he  wages  against  the  powers  of 
darkness ;  but  not  less  powerful  is  he  when  ho  dwells  on  the  glories  of 
heaven  and  the  mercy  of  Jehovah.  With  such  hearers  as  his,  it  is  neces- 
sary tluit  the  biittcring-riun  of  Tnitli  should  bo  worked  by  no  focblo 
hand ;  but  happily  lie  can  heal  tlio  breach  after  ho  has  mode  iL  No, 
no :  Fatlicr  Taylor  loves  Christ  all  tlio  more  for  hating  Satan  so  much. 

"  On  one  occasion  we  visited  Bethel  Church  in  company  with  a  New- 
York  comedian  of  high  reputation  in  his  walk.  Father  Taylor  oom- 
menced  by  on  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  Sunday-school  picnic,  and  spoke  so 
beautifully  of  children,  and  showed  how  much  he  loved  to  see  them  at 
their  little  sports,  that  he  almost  seemed  himself  to  grow  young  again  in 
the  recollection  of  them.  The  actor  was  perfectly  fascinated ;  and  at  an 
after  ]>art  of  the  discourse,  while  Mr.  Taylor  was  indulging  in  a  strain 
of  pathos,  I  chanced  to  look  round,  and  my  friend,  used  as  he  was  to 
artificial  scenes  and  descriptions,  was  so  affected  by  the  unstudied  art  of 
the  preacher,  that  he  fairly  blubbered  behind  his  pocket-handkerchief." 

Mrs.  Jameson's  notes,  though  less  extended  than 
any  of  her  predecessors,  are  the  more  valuable ;  for 
they  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  remarks  of  his 
rather  than  descriptions  of  him.  Though  one  of 
the  first  of  foreigners  to  detect  his  genius,  she  was 
almost  the  last  to  reproduce  him,  her  memorials  not 
being  published  until  1854.  This  is  her  bunch  of 
remarks :  *  — 

"  When  I  was  at  Boston  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Father  Taylor, 
the  founder  of  the  Sailors'  Ilome  in  that  city.    lie  was  considered  as 

*  A  Oommonplac«  Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories,  and  FmoIm.  London,  1864* 
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the  apoetle  of  the  seamen,  and  I  was  foil  of  Teneration  for  him  as  tlit 
enthnsiastic  teacher  and  philanthropist.  But  it  is  not  of  his  rirtues  or 
his  lahors  that  J  wish  to  speak.  Ho  struck  me  in  another  way,  <u  a 
poei:  he  was  a  bom  poet.  Until  he  was  fire  and  twenty  he  had  never 
learned  to  read,  and  his  reading  afterwards  was  confined  to  such  books 
as  aided  him  in  liis  ministry.  He  remained  an  illiterate  man  to  the 
last;  but  his  mind  was  teeming  with  spontaneous  imagery,  allosion, 
metaphor.    One  might  almost  say  of  him,  — 

*  He  oould  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope  I ' 

These  images  and  allusions  had  a  fteshness,  an  originality,  and  some- 
times an  oddity,  that  was  quite  startling;  and  they  were  generally,  but 
not  always,  borrowed  from  his  former  profession,  —  that  of  a  sailor. 

"  One  day  we  met  him  in  the  street  He  told  us  in  a  melancholy 
voice,  tliat  ho  had  been  burying  a  child,  and  alluded  almost  with  emo- 
tion to  the  great  number  of  infiwts  he  had  buried  lately.  Then  after  a 
pause,  striking  his  stick  on  the  ground  and  looking  upwards,  he  added, 
'  There  must  be  something  wrong  somewlioro  I  there's  a  storm  brewing 
when  the  doves  are  all  flying  aloft  1 ' 

"  One  evening  in  conversation  with  me  he  compared  the  English  and 
the  Americans  to  Jacob's  vine,  which,  planted  on  one  side  of  the  wall, 
gpnew  over  it,  and  hung  its  boughs  and  clusters  on  the  other  side ;  '  but 
it  is  still  the  same  vine,  nourished  from  the  same  root ! ' 

"  On  one  occasion  when  I  attended  bis  chapel,  the  sermon  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  prayer  iu  l>chulf  of  an  ulUictal  funiily,  one  of  whose 
members  had  died  or  been  lost  in  a  whaling  expedition  to  the  South 
Seiu).  In  the  midst  of  much  that  was  exquisitely  ))athctic  and  ))octicul, 
refined  cars  were  startled  by  such  a  sentence  as  this,  '  Grant,  O  Lord ! 
that  this  rod  of  chastisement  be  sanctified,  every  twig  of  it,  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  their  souls ! ' 

"  Then  immediately  aflerwnrds  ho  prayed  that  the  Divine  Comforter 
might  be  near  the  bereaved  father  '  when  his  aged  heart  went  forth  fmni 
his  bosom  to  flutter  round  the  far  southern  grave  of  his  boy  1 '  Praying 
for  others  of  tlio  same  family  who  were  on  the  wide  ocean,  he  exclaimed, 
stretching  forth  his  arms,  '  Oh,  save  them  !  Oh,  guard  them  I  thou  angel 
of  the  deep.' 

"  On  another  occasion,  speaking  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  moral 
principles  without  religious  feelings,  he  exclaimed,  *  Go  heat  your  oven 
with  snowballs  1    Whatl  shall  I  send  yon  to  heaven  with  snch  an  icicle 
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in  yonr  pocketl  I  might  u  well  pat  a  miUstone  nrand  your  neck  to 
tettch  joa  to  swim  I ' 

"  He  was  praiching  against  violence  and  crnclty :  '  Don't  talk  to 
me,'  said  lie, '  of  the  savages :  a  ruffian  in  the  midst  of  Christendom  is 
the  sava^  of  savages.  Ho  is  as  a  man  froesing  in  the  sun's  heat,  grop- 
ing in  the  snn's  light,  a  straggler  in  paradise,  an  alien  in  heaven ! ' 

"  In  his  chapel  all  the  principal  seats  in  front  of  the  pulpit  and  down 
tlio  centre  aisle  were  fillod  bj  the  sailors.  We  ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  strangers,  whom  curiosity  had  brought  to  hear  him,  were  ranged 
on  each  side :  he  would  on  no  account  allow  us  to  take  the  best  places. 
On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  denouncing  hypocrisy,  luxury,  and  vanity, 
and  other  vices  of  more  civilized  life,  he  said  emphatically, '  I  don't  mean 
you  before  me  here,'  looking  at  the  sailors:  '  I  believe  you  are  wicked 
enough,  but  honest  fellows  in  some  sort ;  for  you  profess  less,  not  more, 
than  you  practise :  but  I  mean  to  touch  tlarboard  and  larboard  there  I ' 
stretching  out  both  hands  with  the  forefinger  extended,  and  looking  at 
us  on  either  side  till  we  quailed. 

"  He  compared  the  love  of  God  in  sending  Christ  upon  earth  to  that 
of  the  father  of  a  seaman  who  sends  his  eldest  and  most  beloved  son, 
the  hope  of  the  family,  to  bring  back  the  younger  one,  lost  on  his  voy- 
age, and  missing  whoi  his  ship  returned  to  port 

"  Alluding  to  tlie  carelessness  of  Christians,  ho  used  the  figure  of  a 
mariner,  steering  into  port  through  a  narrow,  dangerous  channel,  'fiilse 
lights  here,  rocks  there,  shifting  sandbanks  on  one  side,  breakers  on  the 
other ;  and  who,  instead  of  fixing  his  attention  to  keep  the  head  of  his 
vessel  right,  and  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  pilot  as  he  sings  out 
from  the  wheel,  throws  the  pilot  overboard,  lashes  down  the  helm,  and 
walks  the  deck  whistling,  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  jacket.' 
Here,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  put  on  a  true  sailor-like  look  of 
defiant  jollity ;  changed  in  a  moment  to  an  expression  of  horror  as  he 
added, '  See  I  see  I  she  drills  to  destruction  I ' 

"  One  Sunday  ho  attempted  to  give  to  his  sailor  congregation  an 
Idea  of  I^cdcroption.  He  began  witli  an  eloquent  description  of  a  ter- 
rific stonn  at  sea,  rising  to  fury  through  all  its  gradations ;  then,  amid 
the  waves,  a  vessel  is  seen  laboring  in  distress,  and  driving  on  a  lee  shore. 
The  masts  bond  and  break,  and  go  overboard ;  the  sails  are  rent,  the 
helm  unshipped ;  they  spring  a  leak ;  the  vessel  begins  to  fill,  the  water 
gains  on  them ;  she  sinks  deeper,  deeper,  deeper,  deeper!  He  bent  over 
the  pulpit,  repeating  the  last  words  again  and  again ;  his  voice  became 
low  and  hollow.    The  faces  of  the  sailors  as  they  gazed  up  at  him  with 
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their  moaths  wide  open,  and  their  eyes  fixed,  I  shall  never  foiget  Sud- 
donlj  stopping,  and  looking  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  chapel  as  into 
spore,  ho  exclaimed,  with  a  piercing  cry  of  exultation, '  A  life4M>at  1  a 
lifo-boat  1 '  Then  looking  down  upon  his  congregation,  most  of  whom 
had  spmng  to  their  fiset  in  an  ecstasy  of  suspense,  he  said  in  a  deep, 
impressive  tone,  and  extending  his  arms,  *  Chritl  i$  that  U/MoatI' " 

There  were  less  Americans  of  note  who  dwelt  on 
the  Bethel  and  its  chief,  probably  because  Americans 
of  note  do  not  write  much  concerning  their  own 
men.  Horace  Mann,  in  his  diary,  refers  to  him  in 
two  or  three  lines,  —  commending  his  sincerity  and 
his  toleration,  but  neither  describing  nor  quoting  him.* 
Richard  H.  Dana,  jun.,  tells,  in  his  ^^  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast,"  how  the  first  inquiry  of  the  far-off  Cali- 
foniia  8ailoi*s  whom  he  mot  thei*e  was  for  Father 
Taylor.    Emerson  gave  him  a 

**  White  marble  eUtae  In  wordt/* 

in  his  discourse  on  Eloquence,  yet  unpublished. 
Stevens,  in  his  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  sketches  the  most  famous  of  her  preachers. 
He  says,  f  — 

<*  Tbeso  are  all  the  references  In  his  publUhed  diary  (Life  of  Iloraoe  Mann) : 
**  June  4, 1837,  Sunday.  — Judging  from  external  Indications,  what  do  minUters 
care  on  Monday,  at  a  dinner-party  or  a  Jam,  which  way  souU  are  eleeping  ?  Let 
me  always  except  in  this  city,  however,  Dr.  Channlug  and  good  old  Father  Tay 
lor.»»  — p.  74. 

**  July  2,  Sunday.  —  I  hoard  Mr.  Taylor  this  uftcrnoon.  IIow  wonder Ailly  rare 
it  is  to  hear  a  sentiment  of  toleration  uttered  by  a  man  who  cares  auglit  about 
religion  I  A  sceptic  may  well  indorse  the  right  of  private  judgment  on  rellgloua 
subjects;  for  it  Is  only  an  error  on  a  topic  which  at  least  hu  holds  to  bo  wortli* 
less.  But  for  one  whose  heart  yearns  toward  religion,  who  believes  It  to  bo  the 
*  all,*  — for  such  an  one  to  avow,  practise,  feel,  the  noble  sentiment  of  universal 
toleration,  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  a  profound  recognition  of  human  rights 
and  the  conscientious  obedience  to  all  their  requirements.  Tet  such  is  Mr. 
Taylor.*'— p.  181. 

t  History  of  the  Methodist  Bpiseopal  Choroh,  toI.  Iv.  pp.  t»-4. 
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"  In  ft  spaciooB  and  tabstentiftl  chapel,  crowded  about  bj  the  worsi 
habitations  of  the  dij,  ho  dclircrcd  ereiy  sabbath,  for  years,  disoonrses  the 
nuwt  extmordinaiy,  to  assemblies  also  as  extraordinary  perhaps  as  could 
bu  found  in  tlio  Chridtian  world.  In  the  centre  column  of  scats,  guarded 
sacredly  ngniit^t  all  otiier  intruidon,  sat  a  dense  maM  of  mariners,  —  a 
8tmn«^3  medley  of  white,  black,  and  olive,  —  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
sometimes  pagan,  ropnosenting  many  languages,  unable  probably  to  com- 
prehend each  other's  vocal  speech,  bat  speaking  there  the  same  language 
of  intense  looks  and  flowing  tears.  On  the  other  seats,  in  the  galleries, 
the  aisles,  the  altar,  and  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  crowded,  week  after  week, 
and  year  after  year  (among  the  families  of  sailors,  and  the  poor  who 
had  no  other  temple),  the  €liU  of  the  city,  the  learned  professor,  tlie 
student,  tlie  ]M>pular  writer,  the  actor,  groups  of  clergymen,  and  the  vo- 
taries of  fashion,  listening  with  throbbing  hearts  and  wet  eyes  to  the  man 
whose  chief  training  had  been  in  the  forecastle,  whose  only  endowments 
were  those  of  grace  and  nature,  but  whose  discourses  presented  the 
strangest,  the  most  brilliant  exhibition  of  sense,  epigrammatic  thought, 
pathos,  and  humor,  expressed  in  a  style  of  singular  pertinency,  spangled 
over  by  an  exhaustless  variety  of  the  finest  images,  and  pervaded  by  a 
spiritual  earnestness  that  subdued  all  listeners ;  a  man  who  could  scarcely 
speak  three  sentences,  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  without  presenting  a 
striking  poetical  image,  a  phrase  of  rare  beauty,  or  a  sententious  sarcasm, 
and  the  living  examples  of  whose  usefulness  are  scattered  over  the  seas." 

Last  of  all,  Miss  Sedg>yick  iu  her  memoii-s,  lately 
published,  bears  testimony  to  his  fame.  In  her  jour- 
nal, she  writes,*  — 

"  Nov.  S,  1835.  —Went  to  hear  Mr.  Taylor  at  the  Seamen's  Bethel ; 
and  there  was  somediing  like  wliat  the  ministrations  of  the  Christian 
religion  should  be,  —  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  neglected,  taught  rarely 
and  with  a  glowing  zeal.  Such  men  should  be  the  messengers  of  Christ : 
:hey  are  sent  Ills  heart  is  full  and  his  lijis  touched:  he  dues  not 
scourge  his  brains  by  midnight  lamps,  but  comes  pancing  with  good 
news  from  his  Father's  house  to  the  wandering  and  wayfaring  chii 
iren." 

•  Ufa  of  Oatherioe  Sedfwtok,  p.  347. 


XX. 


MOTHER  TAYLOR. 


fbtTliM  to  go  np  higher.— The  nAme  "  Mother"  long  held  In  her  omn  Bight. 

—  Her  Deep  Defotioo  to  the  Common  Canae. — Henn  AtIs  Keene  while 
etteodlng  Oonferenee  at  Lynn.— Refreshed  on  Annlfertarj  Week.— How 
•he  preadied  her  yirtt  Sermon.  — VUIU  Mnrblelioed.- Uestens  to  her 
Hnahend  on  hearing  of  hU  Attack  by  Cholera.  —  Mention  of  Dr.  Stevens. 

—  An  Inddent  In  the  Death  of  an  Aged  Member.  —  Notes  her  Husband's 
Abeenee  from  Social  Meetings.— Converses  about  his  Biography.— Her 
Lynn  "  Friends  "at  the  Bethel.  —  Ueourds  Father  Taylor's  UelueUnce  to 
Besign.  —  Father  Merrill's  Services.  —  Comfort  in  Old  Age  "  through  the 
dear  Unitarian  Friends."— Views  of  MinUterial  Work.  —  Bounding  the 
Port.  —  Retires  from  AcUve  Work.  —  Partial  Paralysis.  —  Still  hopes  to 
labor  for  the  Seamen.  — <<  Fifty-nine  Years  of  Salvation." —  "  Come  out 
from  the  World."— Christiana  going  First.  — Her  Orders  for  her  Burial 
and  that  of  her  Husband.  —  In  Great  Distress.  —  Sees  Heavenly  Flowers.  — 
ParU  with  Fattier  Taylor. — Going  to  a  Beautlftil  I^nd.  —  Her  Remarkable 
Beauty.  — Gone  I  — Her  Funeral.- Dr.  Walerstou's  Words. —  Rev.  Mr. 
Noyes's.  — Her  Choice  Deliberate.  —  The  Old  Wav  sufficient  for  her.— On 
Mount  Hope. 

WE  have  seen  how  happy  was  the  beginning  and 
continuance  of  the  home  life  of  Father  Tay- 
lor. But  every  earthly  beginning  must  have  an 
earthly  end.  The  time  came  when  his  companion 
of  youth  and  age  must  go  up  higher.  They  had 
climbed  the  hill  of  life  together.  Together  they 
must  go  down,  "  and  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot."  As 
her  journal  gave  glimpses  of  her  youthful  experience, 
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BO  we  find  in  them  pictures  of  maturer  days.  That 
calm  grace  into  which  she  entered  when  budding 
into  womanhood  grew  ever  calmer  and  more  gracious 
as  she  ripened  in  years.  Beautifully  did  she  prove 
it  true  in  her  own  increasingly  symmetric  character 
that,— 

"  Sorone  will  bo  oar  days,  and  bright, 
And  happy  will  oar  natarea  be, 
When  love  ia  an  anerring  light, 
And  joy  its  own  secority." 

She  had  long  simce  acquired  in  her  own  right  the 
name  of  "  Mother."  Not  as  the  wife  of  Father  Taylor 
did  she  win  the  title.  Many  a  rare  man's  wife  is 
une  femme  cauverty  a  fountain  sealed,  that  is  only  re- 
vealed by  the  softness  and  thickness  and  greenness 
of  the  herbage  under  which  it  hides  itself.  His  nature 
grows  mellower,  and  she  is  its  unknown  cause.  But 
Mrs.  Taylor,  besides  doing  that  true  and  best  office  of 
a  wife,  besides  being  his  ^*  Moderation  "  and  modula- 
tion, was  also,  by  a  special  and  separate  grace,  in- 
stalled as  a  queen  in  her  own  seat  of  equal  power  and 
love :  king  and  queen,  father  and  mother,  they  held 
joint  sovereignty  over  their  small  but  far-reaching 
realm.  She  had  not  his  genius  of  conception  and 
expression,  and,  therefore,  but  for  him,  would  have 
lived  and  died  unheard ;  yet,  by  her  relations  to  him, 
her  own  rare  qualities  became  trained  to  a  rare  de- 
velopment. 

The  journal  she  kept  for  the  last  ten  years  of  her 
life  showed  how  deep  was  her  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon cause  that  had  employed  their  common  lives; 
34 
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how  fervent  her  piety,  how  confident  her  hope.  Our 
Bpace  will  allow  but  inconsiderable  mention  of  these 
holy  exercises. 

Attending  the  Methodist  Annual  Conference  at 
Lynn  in  1859,  she  stops  at  the  house  of  a  member  of 
the  society  of  the  Friends,  and  hears  Avis  Keene,  an 
aged  Quakeress,  preach  a  sermon  that  seemed  to  bear 
fruit  unexpectedly  in  her  own  experience  only  two 
months  after.  Returning  to  their  boarding-place, 
they  found  twenty  or  thirty  Friends  awaiting  them ; 
and  one  of  them  modestly  came  to  her  and  said, 
"  Does  not  thy  husband  feel  to  say  a  few  words  to  us  ? 
Our  eyes  are  particularly  directed  towards  thy  luis- 
band."  He  was  so  led,  and  their  thus  stirring  up  of  the 
gift  that  was  in  him  resulted  favorably  to  them.  She 
falls  into  their  own  style,  as,  in  her  saintly  simplicity, 
she  describes  how  her  eyes  were  directed  towards 
this  ^^  rara  Avis  "  herself.  She  warms  up  Quaker  calm 
with  Methodist  fire.  The  whole  description,  includ- 
ing the  quaint  Quaker  language,  and  her  ardent  af- 
fection for  dear  old  Boston,  is  worthy  of  Izaak  Walton 
and  more  fervid  saints. 


**  April  12,  1859.  -^  I  had  felt  a  strong  drawing  towards  Avis  Keene, 
the  Quaker  preacher,  for  her  purity  of  doctrine  and  the  sweetoess  of  her 
spirit.  We  had  no  personal  acquaintance ;  but  Monday,  the  11th,  be- 
fore we  left,  she  came  in  to  take  breakfast  with  us :  we  immediately  fell 
a  kindroil  spirit,  and  that  insopunibly  joined  in  heart  the  friends  of  Jcsuj 
arc.  We  hod  but  little  time,  as  wo  were  to  leave  in  the  eight-o'clock  train 
fbr  Boston.  We  said  farewell ;  and  this  dear,  aged  saint  threw  her  arms 
around  my  neck,  and  said, '  Thee  will  be  a  living  epistle  in  my  heart' 
This  was  very  pleasing,  as  I  love  to  be  remembered  by  my  friends. 

"  I  concluded  to  wait  after  our  conference  friends  had  gone  until  the 
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next  train  of  can,  to  haTe  a  little  more  oonrwMtion  with  the  dear 
frieiids  to  whom  we  had  become  much  attached.  I  wanted  particalarly 
to  tee  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Breed,  —  Marjr  Breed,  who  wae  in  her  eightf- 
ecTenth  year,  a  yery  sweet,  pore-looking  oM  lady,  who  had  attended 
church  all  the  winter,  except  in  the  extremest  weather. 

"  Natltnn  Hrunl  came  in  and  said, '  Dcborali,  tlice  must  not  go  home 
this  morning :  I  want  thee  to  ride  with  Avis  Koene  to-day.'  It  waa  a 
temptation :  the  air  was  balmy,  there  was  excellent  company,  a  beau- 
tiful carriage,  and  a  pair  of  horses ;  and  to  me  it  was  a  treat 

"  I  went  with  Mrs.  Breed  and  her  daughters  to  the  Lynn  Mineral 
Springs;  then  returned,  and,  with  AtIs  Keene,  rode  over  to  Marble- 
head.  I  sat  by  the  side  of  my  dear  friend,  and  received  counsel  from 
her  li]W.  Who  would  not  love  such  a  spirit  1  In  the  morning  I  felt  I 
must  return  to  Boston, — '  home,  sweet  home.'  I  can  visit  my  friends,  and 
enjoy  tlieir  hospitalities ;  but  Boston  is  our  own  field  of  labor  and  rest, 
and  I  foci  a  freedom  of  soul  as  soon  as  I  tread  upon  the  soil,  which  be- 
longs to  no  other  place.  Blessed,  blessed  I  I  envy  not  the  great,  nor  wish 
for  any  other  situation  on  earth.  The  God  whom  we  serve  has  chosen 
our  habitation  for  us.    May  we  improve  it  to  His  glory  I    Amen." 

She  rejoices  also  in  another  assembly,  and  thus  gets 
refreshed  anniversary  week  in  a  prayer-meeting. 

" Mondoif  Morning,  May  S3. —Attended  prayer-meeting  at  the  New 
North  Unitarian  Church.  Names  are  only  names :  I  weary  of  theoL 
I  cannot  tell  when  I  more  sensibly  realind  the  presence  of  the  Saviour. 
The  meeting  was  opened  with  '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'  The 
next  who  spoke  broke  the  cloud  and  came  into  sunshine,  -—rejoieed  that 
not  only  did  the  glorious  earthly  sun  shine  in  its  splendor,  but  the  Sua 
of  jrighteousness  shone  with  healing  in  his  beams,  and  diffused  his  bless- 
ing through  the  congregation.  The  speaking  and  singing  were  in  tlie 
spirit,  and  my  own  soul  felt  the  blessed  influence.  I  am  glad  others  are 
going  to  heaven  besides  Methodists.  I  doubt  whether  there  could  be 
any  hotter  doctrine  tlian  the  Rev.  Arthur  Fuller  gave  us." 

Her  visit  to  the  Friends  seems  to  set  her  heart  at 
work  after  their  fashion ;  and  she  narrates  how  she 
preached  her  first,  if  not  her  last  sermon.    As  many 
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still  question  a  woman's  right  to  plead  with  sinners 
in  the  great  congregation,  perhaps  this  incident,  nar- 
rated by  herself,  may  shed  some  light  on  these  duties. 
If  she  could  be  so  led  of  the  Spirit,  might  not  others 
bo  equally  called  to  more  frequent  and  more  regular 
services  ? 


"June  4,  1859. '-An  eyentfol  day  I  Lord,  help  me  to  record  thy 
mercy.  A  ehip-of-war  reached  oar  Boeton  shore,  and  a  namber  of  her 
young  men  entered  our  honse  of  worship.  I  was  afiected  to  tears  again 
and  again  while  I  looked  at  them.  Brother  Barnes  spoke  from  '  Fear 
the  Lord ;  for  consider  how  great  things  he  has  done  for  yoo.'  I  wept 
and  prayed  for  the  young  men.  I  felt  almost  agony  of  spirit  I  knew 
their  temptations :  from  homo  three  or  four  years,  believing  all  those 
fticnds  who  profess  to  bo,  tliey  will  be  led  into  snares  from  which  they 
cannot  iMciipo  by  those  wlio  want  their  hard  earnings,  and  would  ruin 
them. 

**  They  are  not  to  be '  paid  off'  until  Friday :  they  must  range  our 
streets,  and  some  will  have  spent  every  dollar  before  receiving  it.  My 
heart  ran  after  their  mothers,  their  wives  and  children.  If  the  moth- 
er could  only  embrace  a  pure  son  after  years  of  absence,  what  a  com- 
fort it  would  be  to  her  troubled  heart.  But,  oh  1  to  have  them  ruined 
in  our  city,  after  they  have  escaped  the  danger  of  the  sea  and  the  evil 
of  foreign  lands,  iHiforc  they  hnvo  rcncliiut  tlicir  owu  liouics,  led  iiiu  lo 
cry  to  God,  that  if  possible  the  evil  niij^Iit  bo  remedied. 

"  Mr.  Taylor  followed  the  sermon  with  a  powerful,  mcltiug  cxliorui- 
tion, — just  what  was  needed ;  and  it  was  felt  Yet,  strange  to  say,  I  was 
not  satisfied :  I  wanted  to  speak  to  them.  I  had  never  spoken  on  a 
Sunday  in  a  church  in  Boston.  I  felt  I  must  speak :  no  mother  ha<l  ad- 
dres8e<l  these  boys.  If  it  bud  only  Inx^n  a  meeting  in  tlievcsiry,  on  ini 
evening  occasion,  the  cross  would  not  be  so  heavy;  but  no,  tliis  was  tlio 
time.  *  Instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,'  was  the  command  ;  and,  say- 
ing 'I  will,'  I  sent  to  the  puljiit  to  ask  if  I  could  have  five  minutes.  It 
was  not  quite  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  morning  service  would  not  be  pro- 
longed beyond  the  usual  time.  Tub  work  must  de  done.  My  hus- 
band immediately  announced  it ;  and,  unexpectedly  to  all,  I  walked  from 
my  pew  into  the  altar,  and  delivered  my  message.  Strength  was  given 
me  in  the  time  of  need.    I  tremble  as  I  write,  while  thinking  of  what  I 
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was  enabled  to  do.  I  first  welcomod  them  to  the  hoaae  of  God,  after 
their  long  abeenoe ;  tpoke  of  the  expectation  of  mothers,  wites,  and 
children,  then  of  their  own  dangers ;  bagged  them  to  fear  God,  in  the 
words  of  the  text,  to  love  and  obey  him,  and  all  would  be  well ;  and 
then,  turning  to  the  congregation  and  churoh  of  men  and  women  both, 
enforced  their  duties  as  the  keepers  of  their  brethren.  I  felt  we  each  had 
awful  responsibility,  and  no  father  or  brother  before  me  was  to  My, 
'  Oh,  never  mind,  these  are  only  poor  man-of-war's  men ! '  but  remem- 
ber, you  are  your '  brother's  keeper : '  take  him  by  the  hand,  lead  him  to 
his  lioarding-honse,  persuade  him  to  do  right  He  has  a  soul,  a  noble 
soul,  to  be  saved.  May  the  Lord  help  us  to  do  what  we  can,  that  the 
blood  of  their  souls  may  not  rest  upon  us  I ' 

**  Truly,  I  am  led  in  a  way  I  know  not  My  dear  daughter  came 
Ihihio  much  mortinoil  that  her  mother  should  make  herself  so  public.  I 
knew  my  ctiild  would  feel  it  sensibly,  as  I  had  never  done  it  before. 
I  told  her  it  was  not  calculated  upon.  I  might  do  so  again ;  I  could 
not  tell  where  I  should  have  to  go,  or  what  I  should  have  to  do.  My 
business  was  to  obey ;  and  my  daughter  must  submit  to  the  judgments 
of  others,  and  remember  her  father  and  mother  must  walk  in  the  path 
of  duty. 

"  And  now,  my  Father,  if  thou  wilt  call  such  a  weak  instrument  to  run 
on  erranils,  I  know  thou  wilt  not  send  me  on  a  warfare  at  my  own  ex- 
pense. Only  let  me  feel  that  I  am  sent  by  thee,  and  it  is  honor  enough : 
I  will  go  at  thy  hiddiiig.  Help  me  to  honor  thee,  in  doing  good  to  some 
of  these  poor  wandering  souls.  I  owe  much  to  thee,  my  Father :  truly, 
I  should  fear  thee ;  for  thou  hast  done  great  things  for  my  soul. 

"Dbbora  D.  Taylor." 

She  had  to  subscribe  this  with  her  own  hand,  as 
if  a  new  baptism  had  coine  upon  her.  She  felt  as  if 
she  might  be  called  into  more  public  service.  She 
declares  she  could  not  tell  but  she  might  do  it  again. 
And  this  solemn  sense  of  a  new  and  higher  call  com* 
ing  upon  a  lady  sixty-three  years  old,  of  ripest  char- 
acter, of  sober  manners,  of  discreet  conversation,  of 
fastidious  conduct,  shows,  that  it  may  be  true  for  oth- 
ers, no  less  than  for  her,  that  they  are  compelled  above 
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themselYes  to  ^  walk  in  the  path  of  duty.*  She  was 
too  old  to  follow  out  the  feeKng  that  secured  these 
pledges ;  but  she  evidently  recognized  the  possible 
work  they  might  require,  and,  had  she  been  of 
younger  years,  might  have  followed  her  revered 
friend,  Avis  Keene,  into  more  public  ministrations. 

While  visiting  at  Marblehead  the  next  August, 
among  her  kindred  and  the  friends  of  her  youth,  she 
learned  that  her  husband  had  been  attacked  with  the 
cholera  at  the  Vineyard  Camp-Meeting.  Hastening 
to  meet  him,  she  takes  him,  in  a  convalescent  state,  to 
their  old  friend,  Henry  Pigeon's,  at  Gloucester.  They 
spend  the  sabbath  reading  Wesley's  sermons,  and 
Stevens's  History  of  Methodism,  Father  Taylor  say- 
ing, in  complimenting  the  author  of  that  history, 
"  No  man  ever  did  Father  Wesley  justice  before.  Man 
of  God,  well  done  I "  She  grows  more  ardent,  and  ^ 
writes,  — 

"  Well  may  wo  venerate  the  more  than  mortal  saint,  the  foandcr  of 
our  denomination,  and  adore  his  God.  Such  faith,  siicli  labors,  and  such 
glorious  results  1  With  wlmt  enthusiasm  I  have  reiul  and  re-read,  and 
thank  the  Lord  for  such  holy  men,  and  for  a  Stevens,  raised  up  for  this 
very  purpose  to  do  justice  to  these  blessed  men  I  All  hail,  God-honored 
Stevens ! " 

She  gives  an  incident  in  the  death  of  an  old  mem- 
ber, Father  Winslow,  who,  a  few  days  before  he  died, 
said  lie  should  go  on  the  Ist  of  September. 

"  Thursday  came,  and  he  asked  what  day  it  was ;  and  when  his  faith- 
ful, untiring  wife  answered,  '  the  first  of  September,'  he  said,  '  2  shall  die 
to-day.'  There  was  no  apparent  change :  he  continued  with  perfect  com- 
po0are  for  a  few  hours,  and  said, '  Keep  my  body  until  the  sabbath  day^ 
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Mid  have  it  taken  to  the  Bethel,  where  those  whom  I  lore  and  hare  wor- 
shipped with  80  long  may  look  at  me  for  the  last  time.'  He  praised 
(he  Lord  alood,  that  he  was  going  hefore  Father  Taylor,  onder  whose 
labors  he  had  been  so  often  blessed. 

"  Our  Af^iMl  nicinbcrR  are  dropping  away :  a  Harlow,  Jameson,  But- 
ler, these  all  died  in  the  faith,  —  the  fimits  of  the  Bethel,  with  many  others. 
To  God  be  all  the  glory  I  What  joy  '  when  all  the  ship's  company 
meet!'" 

The  next  month  she  makes  this  minute  of  an  event 
that  was  soon  to  occiur  frequently. 

"Odobtr.  —  We  miss  Mr.  Taylor  in  our  social  meedngs.  We  hare 
excellent  brotlircn,  and  BIr.  Taylor's  'assistant'  is  one  of  the  best  of 
men ;  yet  we  feel  the  want  of  him  who  has  led  us  so  long.  True,  we 
cannot  have  him  always,  and  the  God  whom  we  serve  will  take  care  of 
His  canse.  We  are  passing  away :  our  Father  can  do  without  us.  '  Sal- 
ration  is  of  the  Lord.' " 

Tlioy  have  a  conversation  on  his  biography;  in 
^which  lie  expresses  the  momentary  feelings  that  come 
over  every  strong  nature  at  such  mortuary  reflections, 
though  with  a  flavor  of  his  nature  enriching  the  emo- 
tions :  — 

"  October  17.  —  I  said  to  my  husband, '  There  is  a  piece  in  the  papers 
about  your  life,  which  I  do  not  like.  I  wish  we  could  have  something 
worth  reading,  or  something  to  counteract  what  is  so  often  said,  nntmo. 
After  you  are  gone,  it  will  bo  dcHiniblc,  for  your  cliildrcn's  sake.'  Uis 
answer  was, '  You  know,  my  wife,  I  dislike  memoirs.  Let  my  name  die 
when  I  die.  I  am  mortified  in  looking  over  my  past  life.  How  little  I 
have  done,  especially  these  last  nine  or  ^n  years ;  and  yet  the  public  are 
telling  about  the  great  exploits  I  Bury  me  in  a  hole :  I  have  done  noth- 
mg  to  deserve  mention.  It  is  not  the  truth.  The  people  in  Boston  have 
known  me  for  fifty  years.  If  that  is  not  enough,  they  will  never  know 
more.  Only  one  side  is  written  in  a  memoir.  Hide  me,  hide  me,  and 
let  not  my  name  become  a  reproach.'  I  can  but  honor  my  husband's 
feelings.    May  his  last  days  be  his  best  I " 
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Her  Lynn  friends  of  last  year  come  to  Boston,  and 
have  a  profitable  season :  — 

"Hank  5,  1880,  Jfondby  Emmmg.^Tea  'Friendfl.'  or'Qnakera,' 
from  the  good  old  town  of  Jjjnn,  wished  to  oome  to  Bdwaid  Tajloi^i 
meeting,  —  a  thing  wery  onnaual  for  them,  *- and  hear  thewulon  speak  of 
the  things  of  religion.  One  of  tlicir  number  was  dear  old  Father  Coffin, 
who,  in  hisrery  early  days,  was  a  Methodist,  afterwards  a  sailor,  and 
then  became  a  Qnakor  proocher,  and  still  is  very  mudi  intorosted  in  the  sea. 
He  is  a  saint  His  spirit  is  ftiU  of  sweetness,  his  words  drop  like  honey, 
and  his  hot  is  full  of  light  from  on  high.  To  be  in  his  atmosphere  is 
to  he  blesied.    We  all  hare  the  same  Jesns. 

"  On  this  Blonday  evening  onr  friends  came  and  took  tea  with  ns, 
after  which  we  went  into  the  little  Testry.  Mr.  Taylor  was  somewhat 
anxious,  as  a  number  of  our  leading  members  were  sick.  I  felt  none  at 
all.  I  know,  if  tlio  AUuter  wiu  witli  us,  all  would  bo  well ;  and  if  not, 
wo  slionid  have  a  dry  time.  Who  would  be  tlnsro  so  feeble  as  I  was  f 
I  went  full  of  tniHt,  and  was  not  diHappointod.  Tlio  feast  was  gk>rioiis, 
and  we  were  fed  wiUi  tlie  broad  of  life.  Our  friends,  not  knowing  our 
order,  engaged  to  leare  at  nine  o'clock,  much  to  their  sorrow.  They 
were  obliged  to  take  the  cars  in  the  height  and  glory  of  onr  meeting : 
they  said  they  took  their  bodies  away,  but  left  their  souls  behind.  Our 
meeting  was  conducted  in  the  usual  order,  —  singing,  praying,  and  talk- 
ing, as  the  Spirit  gave  utterance.  All  was  peace  and  harmony,  because 
Our  Father  presided  at  the  feast." 

They  go  on  ripening.  Three  years  after,  we  find 
these  words,  showing  how  reluctantly  Father  Taylor 
resigned  his  command :  — 

"Ajtrit  1,  1863.  — The  Bethel  has  been  Mr.  Taylor's  idol;  and  as 
long  as  ho  can  walk  from  tlio  house  to  the  dmrch,  he  will  bo  unwilling 
to  l)ccomo  ejH>ffich,  lie  will  claim  and  hold  authority ;  and  those  with 
liiin  must  allow  him  to  have  it,  until  the  powers  that  gave  him  the  au« 
thority  request  him  to  relinquish  it. 

*'  Aprii  12.  —  Mr.  Taylor  preached  in  the  afternoon.  I  wish  he  could 
be  satistiod  to  talk  to  the  people,  and  not  attempt  to  study  a  sermon 
That  day  is  gone  by  for  him." 
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She  writes  thus  of  one  of  the  best  of  men  and 
ministers :  — 

"  NovenJutr  15.— Throe  subboths  we  have  had  blemed  Father  Merrill, 
who  has  proached  the  goepel  for  more  than  fortj  years.  A  career  of 
holiueBs  I  Wo  all  love  to  liear  Father  Morrill :  his  name  U  a  sweet  sa- 
vor. Ilis  theme  was, '  Praise  to  Qod  for  liiM  wonderful  mercies.'  Alt 
can  andcrstand,  and  ho  is  smn  to  have  the  devout  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple. How  the  glories  of  heaven  loom  np  before  him,  as  he  puts  his 
hands  toother,  and  lifts  his  eyes  upwards,  shouting  '  Glorj  to  God  1 '  in 
the  prcM|HM;t  of  entering  that  happy  place,  to  go  no  more  out  forever  and 
forever  I  and  then,  coming  back  to  earth  from  tlio  visions  of  heaven, 
with  his  sweet  spirit  he  invites  the  anoonverted  to  come  with  him,  and 
partake  of  the  dainties  provided  for  all  who  will  receive  them." 

She  finds  comfort  in  old  age :  — 

"  Through  the  dear  Unitarian  friends,  the  Lord  has  abundantly  pro- 
vided for  ns,  what  then  we  never  asked  or  expected :  oor  old  age  is  pro- 
vided with  every  neoiled  comfort,  and  it  will  bo  our  own  fault  if  wo  do 
not  go  down  to  the  grave  fully  ripe  for  glory.  I  have  but  one  desire,  — 
to  do  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Fatlior,  honor  him  in  laboring  for  souls, 
and  hoping  yet  to  see  many  of  Ocean's  children  coming  home  to  God." 

She  gives  her  views  on  the  ministerial  work  and 
calls  preparative,  but  has  in  her  tone  a  touch  of  age 
and  querulousness,  though  it  has  thoughts  that  de« 
serve  earnest  consideration :  — 

•'March  19,  1866.  —  A  brother,  N.  D.  George,  preached  the  word  of 
life  an  1  salvation.  IIo  is  of  the  olden  stamp.  He  prayed.  What  a  day 
we  live  in,  that  the  boys  who  come  from  college  and  know  but  little  of 
Christian  experience,  are  preferred  to  such  fathers,  who  proach  the  gospel 
in  its  purity,  and  understand  the  life  of  godliness  I  O  degenerate  race  1 
that  know  not  what  they  are  doing.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  I  These 
young  preachers  need  the  old  ones  by  their  side.  '  But  snob  men  are  nu 
educated.'     What  u  education  1     What  does  a  oian  need  in  oidef 
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to  preach  the  goepd, — to  preach  Jeans  in  his  fhlness,  and  willingness  ta 
safe)  To  know  the  love  of  God  bj  an  experimental  knowledge;  to 
live  Jesos  every  day ;  to  lo?e  souls ;  to  labor  to  honor  the  Master  in  their 
salvation ;  to  have  the  power  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  —  that  they  may  gi?e 
as  they  receiye,  the  word  take  effect,  and  sonls  be  saved.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  edocation.  I  admiro  a  good  piece  of  composition ;  bat  I  want 
it  with  the  old-&shioned  sword  of  the  Spirit,  that  cnts  as  it  goes,  and 
makes  the  hearer  fool  the  Lord  is  in  it  of  a  truth." 

She  is  rounding  toward  the  port  of  heaven.  Here 
are  some  of  the  last  notes  of  her  long  and  &ithfal 
voyage :  — 

"  Tke  CUm  of  the  Year,  1866.— The  Bethel  has  been  peeuliariy  fi^ 
vorod  in  the  conversion  of  the  sons  of  the  ocean.  Others  keep  their  spirit- 
ual children,  and  nurse  them  in  their  own  church.  We  send  them  abroad 
in  the  tottering  steps  of  their  spiritual  infancy,  with  the  blessed  word  of 
the  Muster  and  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  With  the  prayers  and  ailvicc 
of  those  who  have  been  long  in  the  way,  they  go  forth  to  meet  the 
storms  of  the  sea  and  a  tempting  'adversary ; '  but,  as  one  good  brother 
said,  '  Satan  is  afraid  of  Uie  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  will  soon  fly.' 
May  the  means  used  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  our  dying  and  risen 
Lord  be  abundantly  blest,  and  many  of  Ocean's  children  give  their 
hearts  to  that  blessed  Saviour  who  spilt  his  precious  blood,  that  all  might 
have  life!" 

"Monday  Evening,  Lkceiidter  31.  —  A  proeious  wutch-nightl  Many 
of  tho  seamen  never  attended  one  bcfuro.  Some  rose  for  prayers,  and 
resolved  to  bo  on  tho  Lord's  side  amid  the  temptations  of  life." 

**  October  13,  1867.  —  Avis  Keene  left  her  earthly  habitation  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-six.  The  acquaintance  commenced  in  Lynn, 
during  tho  session  of  tho  conference,  and  continued.  My  heart  was 
united  with  hers  in  Christian  sympathy,  and  the  attachment  was  mutual. 
I  loved  her  much,  have  always  loved  her,  and  have  hud  sweet  commun- 
ings with  her,  present  and  absent.  When  licr  only  son  came  to  say, 
'  She  had  gone  homo,'  I  fult  her  present,  luiU  uuid, '  BIcssc*]  Sister  Keene ! 
I  fed  she  throws  her  mantle  around  me .  we  are  not  separated.  No ;  we 
will  mingle  our  spirits,  although  not  our  voices ;  we  will  commune  to- 
gether, —  she  in  her  heavenly  mansion,  and  I  in  my  earthly  home ;  we 
will  not  be  separated.    She  loved  me  on  earth.    '  Say,  oh,  say  I  do  they 
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lofe  there  stfl]  ?  'Tee:  if  we  are  to  see  aa  we  are  seen,  and  know  as  we  are 
known,  we  shall  not  forgot  each  other.  In  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
present  life,  I  Ioyc  to  think  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  and  have  died 
in  the  Lord.  Go,  sainted  sister,  gol  I  would  not  call  yon  back.  I 
will  try  U)  live  so  nn  U)  moot  Iwyond  the  river,  to  go  no  inoro  ont  forever. 
Lord,  help  mc  for  Jesus'  sake,  to  whom  be  glory  and  honor.    Amen." 

She  records  their  retirement  from  active  work :  — 

"Janucay,  1868.^  The  second  Tuesday  in  January,  Mr.  Taylor  and 
myself  were  not  present  at  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Boston  Port  and 
Seamen's  Aid  Society.  Mr.  Taylor  had  resigned  his  labors  to  his  young 
brother,  who  liiul  boon  prcadiing  for  nearly  two  years.  A  melancholy 
pleasure ;  yet  we  should  be  veiy  grateful  tluit  we  have  been  spared  to 
labor  over  threescore  and  ten,  and  then  allowed  to  resign  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances. 

"  As  unworthy  and  as  unfaithful  as  we  have  been,  we  throw  ourselvet 
on  the  mercy  of  our  heavenly  Father,  that  he  may  forgive  and  accept. 

"  Surely,  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  us  all  the  days  of  our 
lives,  and  wo  will  dwcU  in  the  liouso  of  the  Lord  forever.  Our  employ- 
ers, under  God,  a  largo  body  of  the  Uniturians,  have  been  friends  and 
brothers  to  my  husband  and  myself;  and,  after  providing  for  liim  for 
nearly  forty  years,  they  passed  the  kindest  resolutions,  and  unanimously 
voted  to  pay  him  his  regular  salary  while  life  remains. 

"  What  shall  mtc  render  unto  God  for  all  his  benefits  ?  Here  we  are, 
in  our  own  house,  with  all  we  need  of  earthly  good  to  make  us  comforta- 
ble and  happy.  May  our  last  days  be  our  most  spiritual  ones  I  May  we 
rest  to  grow  in  grace  and  our  old  age  be  as  shining  lights  I " 

She  adds,  that  he  still  '^  labors  iu  the  social  meet- 
ings, his  heart  runs  after  the  sons  of  the  deep,  and  he 
is  blessed  in  seeing  many  of  them  turn  to  the  Lord/' 

She  notes  a  sabbath  birthday  in  old  age :  — 

"March  15,  1868.— This  is  my  seventy-third  birthday.  I  attended 
the  house  of  prayer  the  first  time  for  six  weeks.  '  How  amiable  are  thy 
tabernacles,  0  Lord  of  hosts  1'  Rev.  Brother  Upham,  of  Hanovef 
Street,  exchanged  with  Brother  Noyes.    1  Peter  x.  L  8 : '  Whom  bar 
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ing  not  seeo  ye  lo^e ;  in  whom,  though  now  jre  see  him  not,  yet  beliefing: 
ye  rejoice  wiUi  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.'  Oh,  precious  gospeP 
First,  theology;  second,  the  creed,  —  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
thinl,  experience.  We  were  fed  with  the  bread  of  heaven.  I  have  never 
asked  the  good  things  of  this  life  for  my  dear  ones :  I  have  only  aaked 
that  they  may  be  all  the  Lonl's,  in  time  and  in  eternity." 

The  death-blow  is  struck  which  in  a  few  months 
completes  its  work,. and  translates  her  soul  to  the 
paradise  of  God ;  and  she  calmly  notes  the  inevitable 
stroke :  — 

"  November,  1868.  —  Three  long  months  I  have  been  mostlj  confined  to 
my  room.  Spasms  of  the  lungs  and  a  touch  of  paralysis  I  have  had. 
I  was  fully  sensible,  but  said, '  O  Lord  1  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.' 
September  and  October  my  speech  was  altered,  and  my  right  hand  waa 
nearly  useless.  I  thought  I  should  soon  bo  taken  home.  My  dear  chii* 
dren  were  alarmed,  and  feared  I  was  about  to  go  to  my  rest ;  but  hither- 
to the  Lord  has  helped  me.  I  am  really  better,  and  feel  I  shall  again 
be  able  to  warn  the  sons  of  the  sea  to  come  home  to  God.  Preciona 
privilege  I    Help  me,  my  Father,  to  improve  life  or  death. 

**  Thankagiving  Day.  — Fifty-nine  years  since  my  sins  were  forgivea. 
Happy  day ! 

*Tbe  gladueM  of  that  bappjr  daj. 
Oh,  may  It  ever,  ever  stajl 
Not  lei  my  faith  forsake  iu  hold, 
Nor  hope  decline,  nor  love  grow  cold.' 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ! " 

Only  five  records  more  follow  the  one  of  Thanks- 
giving, 1868.     The  last  is :  — 

'  January,  1 869.  —  I  am  oppressed : '  O  Lord !  undertake  for  mo.'  Are 
not  the  requirements  of  our  heavenly  Father  what  they  were  fW)m  the 
beginning  1  How  often  is  the  Saviour  wounded  in  the  house  of  His 
friends  I  Lord,  pity  me !  My  heart  is  pained,  nor  cares  to  be  at  rest, 
till  it  finds  rest  in  Thee.    How  many  of  those  who  profess  to  love  Thes 
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erer  think  that  ihey  moBi  come  oat  from  the  world,  and  be  leparate,  if 
they  woald  be  ThjdiscipleB?  Thoee  who  profess  great  things  think 
thnt  the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  and  almost  anj  place  of  amosement, 
consistent,  if  onl  j  they  attend  the  house  of  prayer,  and  by  words  reo* 
ommcnd  religion.  '  Come  ont  from  the  world,  and  be  separate,'  does 
not  socm  to  enter  their  tlioughts.  Poor  souls  I  they  dooeiYO  themsclYOS. 
Lord,  have  mercy  I " 


The  time  was  near  that  Christiana  must  leave  her 
Pilgrim  companion,  and  cross  over.  She  might  have 
preferred  to  have  seen  him  safely  out  of  the  wreck 
before  talcing  to  the  boat  herself.  Her  even-balanced 
nature  would  have  steadied  his  trembling  nerves. 
Her  equal-throbbing  faith  would  have  borne  him  aloft 
on  its  calm  wings.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  Perhaps 
the  blessed  Saviour,  who  hath  the  keys  of  death 
and  the  grave,  who  alone  openeth  and  no  man  shut^ 
teth,  and  sbutteth  and  no  man  openeth,  through 
whom  alone  wo  triumph  over  both  death  and  tho 
grave  with  the  faith  and  life  that  are  immortal, — 
He  may  have  withdrawn  her  from  her  earthly 
protection,  that  she  might  from  the  spirit-land 
assist  his  passage.  That  gracious  soul,  ^'a  little 
while  withdrawn,  waits  on  the  confines  of  a  nobler 
shore." 

The  four  weeks  that  closed  her  life  also  crowned 
it.  Such  a  Puritan  was  she,  that  she  knew  no  shadow 
of  turning ;  and  while  it  was  yet  day,  she  worked, — 
worked  through  the  long  twilight  into  the  late  even- 
ing. When  the  last  attack  of  illness  came,  she 
who  lived  so  near  the  life  beyond  knew  the  messen- 
ger who  came,  and  was  not  surprised  nor  disturbed. 
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She  sent  at  once  for  a  daughter,  gave  her  wishes  in 
regard  to  all  business  matters,  even  to  the  distribu- 
tion, when  the  home  should  be  broken  up,  and 
then  said  quietly,  ^'  My  dear,  you  will  have  no  display : 
put  a  white  thibet  dress  on  me ;  I  want  nothing 
better  than  my  poor  can  have."  The  daughter  an- 
swered, '^  Mother,  wo  would  like  to  see  you  in  black 
silk,  with  the  lace  about  your  neck,  as  you  have  al- 
ways worn ; "  and  again  she  said,  **  You  know  my 
wishes:  I  want  nothing  better  than  my  poor  will 
have  ?  "  Attending,  then,  to  a  like  coming  but  not 
immediate  necessity  of  her  husband,  after  a  few 
moments  she  added,  ^^  Let  your  father  wear  a  white 
mourning  robe,  turn  his  face  upon  one  side,  and  tuck 
his  hand  under  his  cheek,  as  he  always  went  to 
sleep."  From  that  hour  she  laid  off  the  armor  of 
work,  and  gave  herself  to  her  family. 

To  those  who  were  privileged  to  be  with  her  the 
most,  the  remembrance  of  the  twenty-nine  days  in 
that  border  room  garners  up  the  blessedness  of  all 
the  years  that  had  passed,  and  gives  a  foretaste  of 
the  certainty  of  the  love  and  delight  of  the  home 
in  our  "  Father's  house  of  many  mansions."  That 
month  was  a  fearful  struggle :  not  one  mouthful  of 
food  passed  her  lips.  It  was  death  —  death  of  the 
body  —  all  the  way,  but  the  spirit  was  triumphant. 
She  would  have  short  intervals  of  sleeping ;  and,  when 
she  awoke,  it  was  always  to  say  something  which 
proved  that  she  had  been  away  resting  in  her  spirit's 
home.  Once  it  was,  ^^  I  have  been  all  day  with  my 
heavenly  Father,  and  I  think  he  will  take  me  homa 
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to-night.  Again,  **  I  have  been  visiting  my  mothei 
and  sister  Martha,"  both  of  whom  had  died  forty 
years  before.  And  another  time  it  was  to  tell  of  see- 
ing beautiful  flowers,  and  hearing  sweet  music. 

Sunday,  May  80,  was  a  maiked  day  above  the 
others.  Her  son  came  in  from  the  morning  service 
at  the  church,  to  find  his  mother  sleeping;  and  he 
whispered  to  a  sister,  **  Tell  mother,  when  she  awakes, 
that  Mr.  Noyes  prayed  beautifully  for  her  this  morn- 
ing." When  this  was  repeated  to  her,  she  quietly  said, 
*^  I  know  it."  This  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  the 
daughter,  who  know  liow  grateful  and  appreciative  her 
mother  was  for  any  remembrance  or  attention,  and  who 
expected  of  course  to  have  *  thanks '  to  return.  After 
a  few  moments  of  resting,  from  out  of  the  same  quiet 
she  said,  ^^  Ask  Ned  to  tell  Mr.  Noyes,  that,  while  he 
was  prajring  this  morning,  I  saw  beautiful  flowers." 
*'  Did  you  see  them,  mother,  or  were  they  brought  to 
you  ?  "  Then  her  face  was  as  the  fetce  of  an  angel, 
as  she  answered,  '^  Why,  my  dear,  I  saw  them.  I 
went  to  the  spirit-land ;  and,  oh  I  they  were  beautiful, 
so  beautiful  1 "  —  "  Well,  dear  mother,  you  will  soon 
have  all  the  flowers  you  want."  —  "  Yes,  my  darling, 
my  heavenly  Father  will  give  me  every  thing." 

Throo  weeks  after  this,  the  day  before  her  final 
services,  the  message  was  repeated  to  Mr.  Noyes,  fear- 
ing it  might  not  have  reached  him  with  its  full  signifi- 
cance. ...  He  sat  with  folded  arms  and  bowed  head 
during  the  recital,  then  made  this  reply :  ^^  I  was  never 
as  drawn  out  in  prayer  in  my  life  before ;  and,  feeling 
nothing  could  be  too  good  or  too  much  to  ask  for 
Mother  Taylor,  I  asked  for  the  flowers." 
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May  we  not  believe  that  the  Divine  Comforter, 
wlio  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Illuminator,  granted  this 
beloved  child  a  glimpse  of  the  banks  of  the  river  of 
the  water  of  life  and  the'  flowers  that  fill  it  with  im- 
mortal beauty?  If  ^^ heaven  lies  about  us  in  our 
infancy,"  much  more  does  it  when  coming  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  golden  city,  and  when  already  at 
the  borders  of  the  land  which  is  not  now,  if  before 
time,  very  far  off. 

After  a  while  she  asked,  "  Where  is  father?  "  — 
^^  He  is  down  stairs :  shall  we  call  him  ? "  She  said, 
"  No ;  bid  him  good-by  for  me."  Again  she  was 
asked,  "  Shall  we  send  for  him  ?  "  —  "  No :  too  excit- 
ing," was  her  reply.  Her  poor  husband,  in  his  shat- 
tered physical  condition,  could  not  be  controlled  by 
the  Spirit  which  was  in  itself  strong ;  but,  with  a  cog- 
wheel broken  here  and  a  spring  loosened  there,  the 
machinery  was  out  of  good  working  order :  and,  when 
he  entered  her  chamber,  it  was  to  give  way  to  moans 
and  teara  ;  and  a  wife's  love  would  spare  liim. 

After  another  season  of  resting,  slie  said  to  a 
daughter  sitting  by  her,  "  Talk  to  me  of  the  beautiful 
land  ; "  and  then,  in  a  few  moments,  in  a  voice 
soft,  sweet,  and  clear,  she  sang  twice  over  that 
favorite  refrain,  — 

<'0h,  the  beautiful  land  I  oh,  the  beautiful  land  ! " 

A  few  hours  later,  she  opened  her  eyes  to  see  her 
husband  entering  the  room.  She  beckoned  him  to 
her,  put  her  hand  into  his,  drew  him  down  to  kiss 
him,  saying,  "  Good-by,  my  dear  I     Be  satisfied  with 
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yourself  I  Honor  God,  and  remember  you  live  to 
save  souls,  my  dear  husband."  The  ruling  passion 
of  her  girl-life  in  Saugus  and  Marblehead,  of  all 
her  faithful  life  on  the  circuit  and  in  the  city,  was 
still  at  its  full  strength,  —  save  souls. 

Then  followed  some  five  minutes  of  rest  and 
silence,  when,  putting  her  hand  in  his  once  again, 
she  said,  '^  Good-by,  my  darling."  From  that  hour 
a  quiet  ^*  Good-night "  was  all  she  ever  said  to  him ; 
and  this  she  said  each  time  she  saw  him.  Her  work 
was  done,  and  she  knew  no  repetition. 

One  day  a  messenger  came  from  one  who  had  long 
loved  her,  Mrs.  Alexander,  the  artist's  wife,  bearmg 
a  large  basket  of  exquisite  greenhouse  flowers.  They 
were  brought  into  the  chamber ;  and  she  feasted  her 
eyes  upon  them  for  just  a  moment,  when  she  said, 
"  Give  my  love  to  dear  Mrs.  Alexander,  and  thank 
her :  tell  her  I  cannot  enjoy  her  flowers  now,  but  I 
am  going  to  the  beautiful  land  of  flowers,  where  the 
inhabitant  shall  not  say  I  am  sick." 

Her  beauty  of  face  and  expression  in  these  hours 
was  far  beyond  telling.  Those  who  saw  it  then  will 
see  it  yet  again  when  their  mortal  has  put  on  immor- 
tality. The  mother's  eye  rested  upon  a  child  to  call 
some  pet  name.  The  slightest  act  of  attention  was 
rewarded  by  "  Thank  you,  my  darling  ; "  or  "  Kiss 
your  mother,  my  precious  one,"  always  spoken  with 
a  smile,  and  in  tones  as  if  the  garnered  tenderness  of 
fifty  years  of  motherhood  was  given  then.  Not  a  tear 
was  allowed  to  be  seen  in  that  sacred  chamber.  The 
children  gave  themselves  to  the  holiness  of  the  hour, 
25 
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and  to  the  worship  of  their  angel  mother.  To  look 
upon  her  was  a  sacrament.  In  her  moments  of  rest- 
fulness,  and  when  the  agony  came,  love  did  not  strivo 
or  desire  to  hold  her. 

A  grandson  came  in,  one  noon,  and  entered  the 
chamber  just  as  his  grandmother  opened  her  eyes 
from  sleeping.  The  fever  of  dissolution  gave  the 
flush  of  high  health  to  cheek  and  lip ;  her  face  was 
fair  and  unwrinkled  as  girlhood  ;  her  hau*  of  silver 
and  dark,  in  long  ringlets,  was  thrown  up  over  the 
pillow;  and  the  surprise,  delight,  and  admiration 
found  no  word  of  expression,  until  the  young  man, 
having  left  the  room,  turned,  saying  to  his  own 
mother,  ^^  Mother,  did  you  ever  see  any  thing  as 
beautiful  as  grandmother  ?  " 

Not  a  murmur  escaped  her  during  all  her  mortal 
agony,  which  was  fearful.  The  burning,  consuming 
heat,  which  never  left  her  night  or  day,  made  the 
demand  for  constant  bathing  with  cold  water.  She 
could  not  drink  it,  because  it  caused  violent  coughing , 
but  at  one  time,  with  a  fulness  of  meaning  and 
grateful  expression  which  no  written  word  can  give, 
she  said,  "  My  Father  is  leading  me  to  living  fount- 
ains." At  another  time,  with  her  face  lighted  in  joy 
and  thanksgiving,  she  said,  ''  The  Purchaser  of  all 
this  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  and  only  see  the 
comforts  I  have." 

One  day  a  daughter  said,  *'  Mother,  William  Brid- 
gett,"  a  dearly  loved  sailor-boy  of  Mrs.  Taj  lor, 
"  asked  me  if  you  had  kept  a  journal  of  your  religious 
experience,  as  he  would  give  more  for  it  than  for  any 
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thing  else  in  the  world/'  With  a  smile  she  answered, 
'^  Like  a  good  many  others,  I  have  left  it  to  finish  up 
when  I  liad  a  clear  time :  you  will  find  something,  my 
dear,  and  you  will  prepare  it  for  me.  If  I  have 
honored  my  Master  in  my  life,  it  is  all  I  ask." 

Often  she  was  heard  saying  very  softly  and  ear* 
nestly,  '^  Let  me.  Let  me.  Let  me ; "  and  when  one 
said,  '*  What  is  it,  mother  ?  "  she  always  finished  the 
line, — 

<<  Let  me  to  Thjr  booom  fly.** 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  June  28, 1869,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four,  Mrs.  Taylor  was  released  from 
her  earthly  house,  and  entered  into  the  home  pre- 
pared for  her  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and 
which  the  deeds  of  her  own  life  had  so  richly  fur- 
nished through  the  blood  of  the  divine  Redeemer,  to 
her,  as  here,  the  Chief  among  ten  thousand,  and 
the  One  altogether  lovely.  On  the  door-posts  of  that 
mansion  could  have  been  justly  written,  **  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord  ; "  for  she,  if  any  one  ever  did,  honored  her 
Master  in  her  life. 

Her  funeral  was  attended  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing, Juno  23,  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Watcraton,  Merrill, 
McDonald,  and  Noycs.  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes  offered  a 
tender  pmyer.  Rev.  Dr.  Wateraton  porti*aycd  her 
character,  industry,  and  ability  in  just  terms.  He 
said, — 

"  She  had  great  knowledge  of  the  Scripture,  aod  was  familkr  with 
its  language.    Nerer  hare  I  heard  anj  one  qaote  its  sablime  and  touch- 
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tng  passages  with  more  marked  effect  Her  melodions  and  impressive 
Tince  seemed  to  impart  added  richness  to  the  phraseology  of  prophets 
and  apostles ;  while  often  there  was  a  felicity  in  her  adaptation  of  scrip, 
tnral  language  which  made  it  come  to  the  mind  as  a  happy  surprise. . . . 
"She  was  waiting,  ready  to  go,  yet  not  impatient, — waiting,  and 
ready,  in  the  Lord's  good  time.  Ay,  and  more;  for,  while  she  lingered^ 
her  mind  often,  in  intervals  of  pain,  communed  with  the  friends  who 
had  gone.  As  the  angds  were  seen  in  the  patriarch's  dream  ascending 
and  descending,  even  so  her  mind  ascended  and  descended  from  earth 
to  heaven,  and  from  heaven  to  earth.  '  All  day,'  she  would  say, '  I  have 
been  in  the  everlasting  gardens,  enjoying  the  companionship  of  the  blessed. 
We  have  been  holding  most  pleasant  intercourse  together.'  And  her 
hce  would  kindle  with  angelic  joy.  Even  so,  in  the  unclouded  gloiy  of 
a  perfect  Christian  fidth,  she  has  passed  away. 

*Conie  and  see  her  dying-bed  I 

Calm  her  latest  moments  roll: 
Angels  hover  round  her  head; 
Heaveu  reeelvei  her  soul.' 

"  Shall  we  not  feel,  as  we  gather  around  thb  precious  form,  and  look 
for  the  last  time  upon  this  countenance,  that  the  expression  of  peace  hero 
portrayed  is  a  type  of  the  divine  peace  she  now  enjoys  in  heaven,  where, 
with  evangelists  and  prophets,  she  stands  in  the  Redeemer's  presence,  to 
behold  ever  higher  and  brighter  revelations  of  the  supreme  Wisdom 
and  Love?" 

Rev.  Mr.  McDonald  dwelt  on  her  beautiful  life  as 
a  result  of  a  living  faith  in  the  atonement  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  very  tenderly 
addressed  the  family,  urging  them  to  lay  up  a  like 
foundation  for  a  glorious  immortality. 

The  venerable  Father  Merrill  paid  a  glorious  tribute 
to  this  *'  elect  lady,*'  rejoiced  over  the  new  triumph 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  closed  with  fervent  prayer. 

Rev.  Mr.  Noyes  preached  a  sermon  on  the  appro- 
priate text,  "  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain."     Of  no  one  of  his  myriad  disciples  was  this 
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truth  truer.  He  spoke  of  her  early  and  permanent 
choice.  Haying  chosen  Christ  and  lived  Christ,  she 
goes  to  Christ  as  the  only  heaven  of  love  and  bliss 
revealed  to  human  hearts,  and  shining  down  upon  us 
above  the  crossing  of  death.  Happily  does  he  present 
and  enforce  the  lessons  of  this  heart'd  life  of  Mother 
Taylor :  — 

"  She  had  followed  the  Lamb ;  and  where  does  He  lead  such  but  to 
tlie  booom  of  the  Father,  as  the  '  redeemed  from  among  men,  aa  first- 
fniits  to  God  and  the  Lamb '  t  She  had  been '  faithful  unto  death ; '  and 
what  next  but  the '  crown  of  life '  should  she  rocciye  !  '  Has  she  not  a 
right  to  be  crowned? '  significant! j  asked  thevenerable  Father  Merrill 
on  the  occasion  of  her  funeral  obsequies.  '  Most  certainly/  all  hearts 
responded ;  and  none  will  question  that  for  her  to  die  was  gain.  To  her, 
death  meant  rest  from  labor,  care,  and  pain ;  and  she  longed  to  find  it 
'  Was  this  weakness  1 '  St  Paul  was  similarly  exercised,  '  haTing  a  de- 
sire to  depart,  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better/ 

"  It  was  her  one  prayer.  The  great  lifo^trugglo  triumphantly  ended ; 
the  life-race  successfully  accomplished ;  the  head-lands,  harbor,  shores  of 
glory  in  full  yiow,  —  who  wouldn't  shake  out  erery  reef,  giro  to  the  broese 
eyery  bit  of  canyas,  and  have  all  in  readiness  to  let  go  the  anchor,  and 
bo  foreycr  at  rest  ?  But  death  to  lior  meant  more  than  this  eyen :  it 
meant  the  society  she  craved.  There  she  finds  her  peers :  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  saintly  and  sainted,  welcome  her  to 
'eyerlasting  gardens,  where  angels  walk,  and  seraphs  are  the  wardens.' 
'  Kings  and  priests  unto  God '  are  her  company,  in  full  fellowship  with 
whom  she  finds  the  satisfaction  earth  could  not  afford  her. 

**  *  They  stand,  those  halts  of  Zioa, 

Cot\)nbllAnt  with  song, 
And  bright  with  many  an  angel 

And  many  a  martyr-throng. 
Tlie  rrlnoo  Is  orer  In  them ; 

The  light  Is  aye  serene; 
The  pastures  of  the  lilessed 

Are  dedced  with  glorious  sheen* 
There  Is  the  throne  of  Dayid; 

And  tlicre«  tVom  toll  released, 
Tlie  shout  of  them  that  triumph. 

The  song  of  them  that  feast.** 
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"  We  hare  also  the  Hune  divine  grace  which  secnrod  to  Mother  Ta]F 
lor'i  earthly  career  bo  ranch  glory  Was  slic  firm,  danntloHS,  faitlifii. 
unto  death  ?  We  may  be  like  her ;  for  her  God  is  our  God,  lier  Saviour 
onr  Saviour,  her  divine  Comforter  our  ComSortsr.  She  gave  heed  to 
the  divine  injunction, '  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  Me  oZef 
pathi,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein ; '  and  thua  she  found 
'  rest'  In  like  manner  may  we  find  rest  1  The  old  way  sufficed  for  her, 
as  the  heaven  she  sought  was  the  patriarchs',  prophets',  and  apostles' 
heaven.  Faith  in  tho  Lamb  of  God  as  her  atoning  sacrifice  was  tb« 
foundation  of  her  hope ;  and  well  did  she  build." 

Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  best  lovers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  He  has  had  on  earth.  She  ac- 
cepted Him  in  childhood,  hidden  from  the  world's 
proud  eye,  among  His  i)00r,  ohscuro,  and  opposed 
brethren.  She  had  served  and  loved  Him  with  a  de- 
votion that  many  waters  could  not  quench,  nor  floods 
drown.  She  walks  the  valley  and  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  sees  it  is  but  a  shadow  without  substance, 
—  a  shadow  shot  through  with  celestial  light.  She  has 
lived  in  Christ,  she  dies  in  Christ,  she  dwells  in 
Christ  forever. 

In  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  her  "  flesh  rests  in  hope,'* 
under  a  warm  covering  of  running  myrtle,  while  over 
it  a  simple  headstone,  upon  which  a  bunch  of  ivy  and 
forget-me-nots  is  carved,  bears  this  inscription  :  — 

"* MOTHER  TAYLOR' 

went  home 

June  19,    1869, 

AOBD  74/' 
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TO    THE    HARBOR. 

Growing  Old.  ->  Hot  In  his  Real  Naioro.  — He  mlniitert  to  the  Mlniaten.  -* 
A  Poor  Vine.— Tries  to  put  down  a  Preacher,  and  does  not  snooeed.— 
"What  will  become  of  mr  Children  ?>*—<•  Not  dead  yct.'^  Ketlres  from 
the  Qnarter-Deok.~Does  not  know  Bishop  Janes.  —  His  Politeness  at  his 
Wife's  Fnneral.— His  House  Companions.  — His  Retort  Unooorteoas  in  a 
"  Blessing."—  Where  Hea?en  is.-  "  Angels  are  Folks.''—  *<  1*11  sUy  whUo 
there's  a  Bit  left."— Willing  to  forgive  those  he  offends.— Defence  of 
Orthodoxy  his  chief  Anodyne.  —  "  No  getting  Unsound  Mixtures  down  his 
Throat."— His  FaTorite  Hymn.  —  *'  Some  Summer  Morning  snatch  me  to 
Thyself."- A  Hard  Dose.— Penitence  "only  in  Spots."— Limits  the 
Atonement  after  his  own  Fashion.- ''God  never  wants  one  to  tumble 
and  sprnwl  in  his  Sins."— "Poor  tlHmnnily  Numb."  — In  the  Slough  of 
Despond.—  Delivered  by  Prayer,  and  leaps  as  far  the  other  Way.  —  Hard 
to  put  to  Ural.- ilnriiRr  to  keep  there.— Smooth  Sinning.— His  Ijiuit 
Parade.  —  Prcnolios  to  IlimNclf.  —  "  Don't  know  enough  to  be  snve«l."  —  Ills 
Latest  Breath  for  Christ.  —  Known  Jesus.  —  "  Precious."  "  Certainly." — 
His  Last  Consdons  Act  Characteristic  —  Going  out  with  the  Tide.  —  Makes 
the  Harbor. 

WE  have  cruised  with  our  captain  over  many 
waters.  We  have  seen  him  in  storm  and  cahn, 
in  wandering  youth,  glowing  manhood,  revered,  be- 
loved age.  Like  all  things  mortal,  he  must  fade  as  a 
leaf,  and  all  his  power  consume  away  like  the  moth. 
*'  Thou  tumest  man  to  destruction,  and  sayest,  Re- 
turn, ye  cliildren  of  men."  No  matter  how  wide  he 
sails,  be  must  ever  come  to  this  port. 

S91 
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"  Eartli  laughs  in  flowers  to  see  her  hoastfhl  boys 
Earth-proad,  prond  of  the  earth  which  is  not  theirs ; 
Who  steer  the  plough,  but  cannot  steer  their  feet 
Clear  of  the  grave  1  ** 

The  order  ^^  Return  to  the  dust  out  of  which  thou 
art  taken ''  fell  on  Father  Taylor  many  years  before 
it  was  accomplished.  Not  less  than  ten  years  was 
liis  leaf  in  withering.  Journeys  and  other  reliefs  de- 
layed its  fall ;  but  it  gradually  ripened,  despite  all  at- 
tempts to  prevent  it,  and  its  autumn  richness  of  color 
betokened  its  decay.  He  had  many  helpers  in  his 
pulpit,  and  one  or  two  colleagues,  before  he  consented 
to  abandon  the  quarter-deck :  even  then  he  would 
play  captain  to  these  captains,  and,  sitting  in  his  pul- 
pit, nod  defiance  or  approval,  or,  if  his  dislike  rose 
still  higher,  would  tell  the  congregation  in  plain 
terms  not  to  mind  the  words  they  had  heard.  Some 
of  these  interruptions  are  more  amusing  to  read  than 
they  were  to  hear,  especially  by  those  who  were  their 
victims.  Thus,  as  a  venerable  and  especially  beloved 
friend,  who  relieved  the  vacant  hours  of  a  supemnnu- 
ated  ministry  with  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  an- 
nounced as  his  text,  "  I  am  the  true  vine,'*  and  began 
by  saying,  "  There  are  some  vines  that  will  not  bear 
good  grapes,"  "  That's  so  I "  breaks  in  Father  Tay- 
lor: "you  sold  me  one  of  that  sort." 

A  young  minister,  Rov.  M.  M.  Parkhurst,  relates, 
that,  preaching  for  him  on  the  text,  *'  lie  that  believ- 
eth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned,"  in  order  to  catch  the 
most  sceptical  fish,  who  run  out  the  longest  lines,  he 
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granted  the  fact  that  a  man's  belief  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  his  salvation.  The  old  man,  surmising 
that  the  boy  was  going  to  leave  out  the  essence 
of  truth,  and  make  any  belief  salvable,  shook 
his  head,  list,  and  cane  at  the  preacher ;  and,  as  he 
went  on  developing  this  thought,  he  wriggled, 
frowned,  and  at  last  shouted  forth,  ^^  Sit  down  I  Sit 
down  1 " — **  No,"  said  the  self-composed  youth,  "  I'm 
skipper  of  this  craft  now."  He  then  changed  his 
tactics,  and  showed,  that,  under  this  very  law,  only  a 
]  ight  belief  produced  a  right  character,  and  that  faith 
ill  CliriHt  iH  an  absohito  necessity  to  true  spiritual 
life.  The  quick  eye  behind  liim  saw  that  he  was  off 
the  breakers,  and 

**  Oat  to  sea  the  ttreamen  flew; ** 

and  ho  shouted,  **  Open  sea  I    Up  sail  and  on  I** 

To  the  last  he  allowed  no  one,  of  his  school  at 
least,  to  utter  any  but  the  most  orthodox  truths  to 
his  congregation.  One  of  his  last  sermons  is  thus 
described  by  Rev.  Mr.  McDonald.  **  It  was  from  the 
text,  *  Where  is  your  faith?'  He  touched  every 
chord  of  the  human  heart:  now  he  denounces  sin  in 
the  most  awful  manner,  and  then  weeping  over  the 
sinner  as  though  his  heart  would  break.  At  one 
time  he  pictures  the  world  of  woe  in  colors  so  dark 
that  one  almost  felt  the  blackness  of  darkness  gath- 
ering around.  And  then  the  gates  of  heaven  are 
thrown  wide  open,  with  angels  and  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect ;  with  golden  streets,  trees  of  life, 
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crystal  waters,  harps  and  harpers,  crowns,  robes,  and 
palms,  in  full  view,  until  every  heart  was  ready  to 
sing,  — 

*  When  shall  I  reach  that  happj  place?' 

but  every  thing  broke  down  when  he,  with  face  bathed 
in  tears,  exclaimed,  ^  O  God  I  what  will  become  of 
my  children?'  meaning  sailors.  *My  life  has  been 
spent  with  and  for  them.  I  have  stood,  in  my  boy- 
hood, with  them  at  the  guns,  amidst  blood  and  car- 
nage. My  manhood  has  been  devoted  to  their  inter- 
ests and  welfare.  And  now  I  am  old,  and  must  soon 
depart.  O  God  I  preserve  my  children.'  There  was 
a  general  giving  up  to  tears. 

"  Here  he  changed  his  tone  of  voice,  and  expression 
of  countenance,  and  exclaimed,  'I  am  not  dead  yet.' 
Then  turning  to  me,  he  said,  '  You  have  heard  that 
I  was  dead ;  but  I  am  not,  nor  do  I  expect  to  die 
soon.  Just  now  I  begin  to  feel  young  again.  Glory 
to  God  1  I  am  able  to  fight  a  little  longer." 

But  this  fighting  was  not  much  more  than  shoul- 
dering his  crutch,  and  showing  how  his  old  fields 
were  won.  He  was  contented  with  saying,  "I  can 
do  it,"  as  Jupiter,  in  Lessing's  fable,  made  him- 
self the  superior  marksman  of  Apollo  by  simply  say- 
ing, "  I  could  beat  that  if  I  had  a  mind  to."  The 
mind  did  not  come  to  the  Greek  or  Boston  Jupiter, 
who  had,  in  the  latter  case,  been  Apollo  also.  He  de 
Bcended  from  his  deck,  and  accepted  fate.  He  con* 
fessed  that 
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« It  was  time  to  be  old, 
To  take  in  sail: 
The  god  of  bounds, 
Who  sets  to  seas  a  shore, 
CSame  to  him  in  his  fated  rounds, 
And  said,  <No  morel'" 

He  turned  his  vessel's  prow  towards  the  harbor  of 
earth  and  time.  He  formally  resigned  the  leadership 
in  1868,  and  retired  from  the  front.  Still  he  felt  this 
resignation  was  not  final  nor  complete ;  and,  whenever 
and  wherever  he  pleased,  he  broke  m  upon  the  regu- 
lar governors  with  criticism  and  censure,  and  even 
orders,  that  showed  he  wrestled  hard  with  himself  in 
accepting,  after  so  many  years  of  sovereignty,  the 
place  of  a  subordinate.  His  memory  broke  up  by 
degrees.  '  Calling  on  him  with  Bishop  Janes  and  Dr. 
Harris,  about  three  years  before  his  death,  he  greeted 
them,  as  was  liis  wont,  with  a  kiss  of  affection,  as  if 
ho  knew  them  perfectly.  Saying  to  him,  **  We  have 
brought  the  bisliop  to  sec  you,"  "  The  bishop  I "  says 
he,  "  Where's  the  bishop  ?  "  And  yet  no  one  knew 
him  better  or  loved  him  more  than  this  reverend 
father  in  God.  Being  re-introduced,  he  of  course 
went  all  through  his  salutation  again,  his  kiss  of  love 
included. 

His  wife's  death,  almost  two  years  before  his  own, 
found  liim  far  in  the  realm  of  second  childhood.  He 
wandered  up  and  down  the  house,  a  half  ghost  him- 
self, whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  he  could 
not  often  tell.  He  seemed  hardly  aware  of  the  pain- 
ful event,  and  more  like  a  child  than  a  man  he 
passed  through  this  sad  experience. 
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At  her  funeral  he  was  full  of  smiles  and  tears,  bow 
ing,  weeping,  rejoicing,  allogothor.  On  the  rido  tci 
the  grave  be  kept  up  that  politeness  of  manner 
which  never  deserted  him,  and  bowed  gracefully  from 
his  mourning  coach  to  some  poor  Irishwomen  on  the 
curb-stone,  not  knowing  them,  and  showing  that  he 
retained  his  courtesy  after  liis  consciousness  had 
largely  gone. 

The  days  of  life  grew  shorter,  darker,  and  storm- 
ier. He  became  almost  as  helpless  as  a  babe,  yet  with 
an  obstinacy,  shrewdness,  and  wit  that  belonged  to 
the  ripest  of  men.  Throe  of  his  daughters,  Mrs. 
Brigham,  Mrs.  Russell,  and  Mrs.  Barnes,  were  kind 
and  attentive  to  all  his  wants ;  but  the  chief  charge 
devolved  upon  his  wife's  niece.  Miss  Sarah  Millett,  and 
his  old  sailor  friend,  Capt.  Bridgett.  This  gentleman 
was  his  constant  companion  for  over  a  year  and  a 
half,  caring  for  him  by  day  and  by  night.  It  was 
very  proper  that  one  of  his  "  boys  "  should  lead  him 
down  into  the  deep  waters,  until  he  was  received  by 
the  Master  Boatman  on  the  other  shore.  His  niece 
accepted  his  reverse  compliments  with  calmness,  and 
helped  him  quietly  and  kindly  down  the  steep  places 
of  life,  which  he  was  stumbling  over  in  his  tottering 
fiteps.  A  great  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  her  assidu- 
ous care.  It  was  to  her,  and  of  her,  that  he  shot  forth 
that  unjust  stroke  of  wit.  He  would  never  light  the  fire 
in  his  study  with  a  match,  but  always  persisted  in  the 
oldest  fashion  of  carrying  a  shovelful  of  coals  up  three 
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pairs  of  stairs,  when  he  wanted  a  fire.  **  Sally,''  aa 
she  was  called,  protested  against  this  practice,  as  ex« 
ceedingly  dangerous  to  himself  and  the  house.  But 
the  more  she  protested,  the  more  he  would  do  it. 
And  so  ho  tottered  up  his  stairs,  day  by  day,  with 
this  shaking  pan  of  live  coals.  At  last  she  spoke 
to  Mrs.  Taylor ;  and  **  the  head  of  the  house  "  had  to 
obey  its  superior  head,  as  so  many  husbands  find  is 
their  fortunate  fate. 

But  he  had  his  revenge  on  "  Sally."  Being  seated 
at  the  table,  he  was  glum  and  silent.  After  due 
pause,  he  is  requested  to  ask  the  blessing?  He 
refuses  to  speak,  or  to  recognize  the  request.  Again 
she  asks,  and  again  there  is  a  sulky  silence.  Hunger 
at  last  getting  the  better  of  anger,  on  the  third  mild 
request,  he  breaks  forth,  "  O  Lord,  save  us  from  con- 
ceit, deceit,  and  tattling,  amen  I " 

He  thus  evidently  kept  a  good  share  of  his  brains 
about  him,  to  the  very  verge  of  his  dissolution,  as 
another  incident  bettor  illustrates.  Rev.  Mr.  Water- 
ston,  father  of  Rev.  Dr.  Waterston,  met  him  about  a 
year  before  he  died,  both  very  old.  Father  Taylor, 
in  his  usual  ardent  way,  caught  and  embraced  him, 
saying,  ^^  I  am  as  glad  to  see  you  as  I  should  be  to 
see  St.  Paul  I  "— "  Ah  I "  replied  Mr.  Waterston, "  we 
must  go  to  heaven  if  we  would  see  St.  Paul."  — 
"  Wherever,"  replied  Father  Taylor,  with  his  grand- 
est emphasis  of  voice  and  manner,  "  wherever  the 
truly  good  man  is,  there  is  Seaven.^*  Never  was  a 
better  thought  better  spoken. 

Equally  keen  was  his  remark  to  a  well  meaning 
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sister  who  sought  to  console  him  in  his  decline  by  the 
stereotyped  phrase,  "  There's  sweet  rest  in  heaven  I  ** 

^^  Gro  there  if  you  want  to,"  responds  the  tart  old 
man. 

^^  But/'  persists  the  consoler,  **  think  of  the  angels 
that  will  welcome  you." 

"  What  do  I  want  of  the  angels  ?  "  he  replies :  "  I 
prefer  folks ; "  and  then,  with  rarest  insight,  he  adds, 
"  but  angeU  are  folksy 

He  got  the  better  of  his  fate  through  his  faith,  and 
did  not  sink  down  as  that  Englishman  did,  who, 
lamenting  on  this  last  journey,  that  he  must  leave  so 
lovely  a  paradise  as  England,  was  told,  for  his  solace, 
that  he  was  going  to  a  better  country.  ^*  Yes,"  he 
replies  sadly ;  *^  but  it  isn't  England  I " 

Father  Taylor's  double-winged  faith  and  reason 
conquered  this  sense  of  separation  between  angels 
and  men,  and  reduced  that  foolishly  painted,  weak* 
faced,  broad-winged,  white-grained  creature  of  fancy, 
to  a  bright-brained,  warm-hearted  child  of  God,  and 
dweller  in  the  heavens,  full  of  "  coraeatableness,"  of 
dependence,  of  touches  of  weakness  and  winsome- 
ness.  "  Angels  are  folks "  is  the  best  picture  of 
heaven  ever  painted. 

He  fought  hard  for  life. 

"  How  pleasant  it  must  be,"  said  a  good  woman, 
"  for  you  to  leave  this  worn-out  tabernacle,  and  go  to 
a  better  home !  " — ''  I'll  stay  while  there's  a  bit  left," 
is  the  stubborn  reply  ;  and  he  kept  his  word. 

His  chief  companion,  Capt.  Bridgett,  relates  many 
interesting  incidents  connected  with  the  breaking  up 
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if  this  old  ship  of  fourscore  years.  He  knew  all 
his  humors.  He  had  resisted  him  more  than  once  to 
his  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.  After  the  old 
gentleman  had  given  him  a  tremendous  overhauling, 
on  one  occasion,  he  saw  he  had  done  wrong,  but  con- 
fessed it  after  the  usual  manner  of  non-confession. 
Going  across  the  square  from  the  Bethel,  Capt.  Brid- 
gett  offered  him  the  keys.  "  But,"  says  Father  Tay* 
lor,  "  you  are  willing  to  be  forgiven,  ain't  you  ?  If 
you  are  willing  to  be  forgiven,  I'll  forgive  you  the 
whole  of  it.  Take  the  keys  home  with  you.  I  don't 
want  them  at  my  house." 

The  last  few  months  of  his  life  he  was  exceedingly 
restless  and  nervous.  No  bed  could  hold  him.  He 
would  wriggle  himself  out  of  the  clothes  and  out  of 
bed.  He  seemed  to  be  squaring  off  against  being 
driven  out  of  existence,  as  Dickens  says  babies 
double  up  their  tmy  fists  at  their  buth,  as  if  squaring 
off  against  existence  itself.  *^  Wearisome  nights  were 
appointed  unto  him."  Not  so  much  suffering  as  un- 
conti'oUable  nervousness.  His  watcher  sought  to  re- 
lieve this  by  getting  him  away  from  himself.  He 
would  advance  heresies  to  set  the  old  fighter  again  on 
his  disputatious  pins.  Never  could  he  get  any  consent 
to  any  tiling  bnt  the  stiffost  Mothodistic  orthodoxy 
from  his  lips.  He  would  mix  up  quotations,  right  or 
wrong,  to  bother  his  head,  and  take  him  away  from 
himself ;  but  he  would  answer, "  'Tain't  right.  I  don't 
know  why.  Can't  get  my  cocoanut  to  it ;  but  it  isn't 
right."  If  he  should  quote  Wesley  or  Fletcher,  he 
would  instantly  say,  ^*  That's  it  I "    His  old  instinct 
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never  failed  him.  As  his  companion  sajrs,  ^'Asleep  or 
awake,  at  no  time  of  day  or  night  conld  you  get 
any  unsound,  mized-up  stuff  down  the  old  man's 
throat." 

He  loved  to  hear  lines  of  familiar  hymns,  and  es- 
pecially delighted  in  that  happy  strain  which  he  would 
dream  over  for  hours  in  his  study  and  in  his  cham- 
ber,— 

**  Blest  Jesus,  what  delicious  fare  1 
How  sweet  thy  entertainments  are  I 
Neyer  did  angels  taste  above 
Redeeming  grace  and  dying  love.** 

How  full  of  old  camp-meeting  revivals,  love-feasts, 
and  other  ^*  chaste,  holy,  spiritual  delights,''  were 
the  memories  that  condensed  themselves  into  such 
precious  musings  I  Months  before  he  died  his 
attendant  heard  him,  one  morning,  praying.  He  was 
pleading  thus  with  God :  "  O  Lord  1  what  am  I  here 
for  ?  I  am  of  no  use  to  any  one.  The  love  of  my 
friends  for  me  will  soon  bo  gone :  my  love  for  them 
will  soon  bo  lost.  I  can't  do  any  good.  Now,  Lord, 
some  summer  morning  snatch  me  to  thyself. ^^  This  is  a 
vein  of  fancy  and  familiarity  more  beautiful  than  the 
like  phrase  in  Charles  Lamb's  "  Hester,"  of  which  he 
had  probably  never  heard, 

"  My  sprightly  neighbor  gone  before  . 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore, 
Some  summer  morning?" 

Only  Father  Taylor's  was  a  word  to  his  Lord,  and  a 
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word  that  was  answered.  Ere  the  summer  came  he 
was  snatched  away  to  heaven  and  home. 

He  was  a  hard  case  to  manage.  A  few  nights  before 
his  death,  Mr.  Bridgett  was  ^oin^  to  give  him  some 
hydrate  of  clilorial.  IIo  refused  to  Uiko  it  When 
he  refused,  he  refused.  So  Mr.  H.  was  compelled  to 
use  gentle  force,  and  he  had  to  open  his  mouth, 
when  down  went  the  dose.  Gasping  out  of  his 
hands,  his  eyes  full  of  fiery  indignation,  and  his 
feeble  fists  doubling  up,  he  exclaimed,  ''  You  rascal  I 
I  had  hopes  of  you  all  along ;  but  you'll  be  lost,  I 
know  you  will."  —  "The  Lord  don't  cast  us  off," 
meekly  replied  Brother  Bridgett.  He  doubled  up  his 
fists  again,  and  retorted,  "  Ah,  that's  the  way  thou- 
sands of  such  fellows  lose  their  souls."  Mr.  Brid- 
gett, having  secured  his  end,  made  due  and  humble 
confession  for  his  sins.  The  old  man  heard  his  con* 
fession,  raised  himself  up,  and,  lialf  doubting  liis  sin- 
cerity, said,  "  You  rascal,  if  I  thought  you  was  hon- 
est I  would  take  back  every  bit  of  it ;  but  I'm  afraid 
it  is  only  in  %poUy  A  reply  fully  equal  to  that 
given  by  Peter  Cartwright  to  an  over-censorious  and 
sensitive  bishop,  who,  to  rebuke  his  overflowing 
spirits,  said  very  solemnly,  "  Brother  Cartwright, 
arc  you  growing  in  grace  ?  "  — "  Yes,  bishop,  in 
spots." 

Of  like  sort  was  his  retort  on  his  making  some 
petulant  remark  to  Mr.  B.,  who  said,  "  Well,  you 
know  you  said  Jesus  died  for  all  of  us." — "No,  I 
never  said  He  died  for  you.  Never ! "  exclaimed  the 
witty,  wrathful  old  man,  limiting  the  atonement  in  a 
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manner  totally  foreign  to  his  oreed,  but  in  accordance 
with  his  momentary  impulse. 

Bridgett,  defending  a  poor  fellow  who  was  always 
yielding  to  temptation  on  the  score  of  his  being  bom 
BO,  Father  Taylor  indignantly  denied  any  such  falae 
teachings.  ^^  It's  because  he  wanted  to  do  it  Gt>d 
never  wanted  liim  to  tumble  and  sprawl  so  in  hia 
sins."  Thus  to  his  last  he  clung  to  man's  freedom  as 
the  only  basis  of  his  responsibilily  and  of  the  love  of 
God. 

Another  night,  he  lay  in  bed  and  began  to  preach 
sermons.  *^  O  Lord  I "  he  mutters  in  a  half-whisper, 
*^  where  has  poor  humanity  got  to  ?  The  pith  and  mar- 
row and  power  of  the  gospel  don't  reach  poor  human- 
ity. It's  numb.  K  something  can't  be  done  for  it, 
then  I'm  afraid  they'll  all  be  lost.  How's  that, 
brother  ? "  he  cries  out  to  his  companion,  still 
wanting  the  auditor's  response  to  the  last  feeble 
flicker  of  his  oratory.  *^  It's  numb,"  is  one  of  the  best 
descriptions  of  ^^poor  humanity,"  and  showed  the 
flash  was  after  the  old  sort  in  quality,  though  sadly 
less  in  quantity. 

One  of  these  last  nights  he  had  fallen  into  a  com- 
plaining mood.  ^^  Lord,"  he  cries  piteously,  **  here  I 
am  all  alone ;  no  money,  no  friends,  and  in  a  strange 
place.  What  will  become  of  me?"  —  "O  Father 
Ta}lor  I "  interposes  his  companion,  " you  are  in  your 
own  house."  Said  he,  ^^I  know  better;  no  such 
thing."  Then  Mr.  B.,  who  had  often  caught  him 
with  this  guile,  began  to  quote  his  favorites,  Wes- 
ley, Fletcher,  Webster,  to  get  him  away  from  himself; 
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he  saying,  "  Tliat's  good,  that's  clear  I  Where  did 
you  get  it  ?  "  But  now  these  all  failed.  He  still  sank 
in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  which  is  as  often  near  the 
Celestial  as  the  Wicket  Gate ;  so  Brother  Bridgett 
began  to  pray  the  Loi-d  "  to  have  mercy  on  this  poor 
backslidden  Methodist  preacher,  who  is  ungrateful, 
fault-finding,  and  every  thing  else  bad."  The  old 
man  fired  up  in  a  minute  at  such  a  reflection  on  him- 
self, went  at  his  friend  with  every  sort  of  biting 
epithet,  piled  on  the  fire  and  brimstone,  and  utterly 
forgot  his  own  low  state  in  this  old-fashioned,  half- 
earnest  fury  of  his  soul. 

The  next  night  he  was  exceedingly  nervous,  and 
had  to  be  put  into  his  bed  eight  times  in  half  an  hour. 
After  getting  him  in  the  eighth  time,  his  nurse  got  on 
the  outside  to  keep  him  in.  ^^  What  are  you  doing 
here,  sir  ?  "  said  he.  "  Haven't  you  got  a  bed  of  your 
own  over  there  ?  My  liberties  are  curtailed.  I  won't 
stand  it  I  Go  to  your  own  bed,  sir."  He  began  to 
tell  Iiim  a  smooth  story  to  quiet  him.  Up  he  came, 
and  threw  the  bed-clothes  over  him,  in  his  determina- 
tion to  get  on  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Bridgett  held  his 
wrist  loosely  in  his  fingers  to  keep  him  down.  As  he 
was  holding  him  thus,  the  old  man  lifted  himself  up 
on  his  elbow,  and  said,  *'  Do  you  know  how  smoothly 
you  are  sinning  ?  "  —  "  No,  sir :  I  a'n't  sinning, 
father." —  " Oh,"  said  he,  "you  think  the  Devil 
don't  know  you  are  sinning !  but  he  does,  and  he'll 
find  you  out.  Any  sinner  that  can  sin  as  smooth  as 
you  can,  the  Devil  is  sure  to  get  him."  Mr.  B.  had 
to  yield  him  his  bed ;  but  exhausted  by  his  efforts, 
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and  gratified  in  his  whims,  he  pronounced  a  benedic 
tion  over  his  *^  smooth  sinner/'  now  a  brother  beloved, 
kissed  him,  and  told  him  to  go  to  sleep. 

The  Sunday  but  one  before  he  died,  he  dressed 
himself  in  his  full  masonic  regalia.  He  had  often 
walked  in  the  handsome  dress  of  knight-templar, 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  procession.  With  his 
cap,  plume,  and  sword,  he  fought  the  old  battle  for 
his  beloved  order  over  for  the  last  time  in  that  stately 
uniform. 

The  most  pathetic  of  these  incidents,  and  most 
characteristic,  as  illustrating  at  once  his  ruling  pas- 
sion in  all  its  strength,  occurred  about  ten  days  be- 
fore his  death.  Rambling  across  the  room,  as  was 
his  wont,  he  passed  the  glass.  His  eye  caught  the 
figure  of  a  tottering  old  man.  He  instantly  stopped, 
turned,  and  made  the  aged  stranger  his  very  best  bow, 
and  began  to  preach  to  him. 

''  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  are  old ;  you  are 
infirm.  But  Christ  will  save  you.  Come  now,  my 
dear  sir,  come  now  I  He  will,  he  will  save  you 
now.'*  Exhausted  by  his  ttilk  and  his  long  standing, 
he  sank  on  the  sofa,  and  lost  sight  of  the  figure.  He 
called  Sally  to  him.  ''  Sally,  come  here.  That  old 
man  don't  know  enough  to  be  saved.  He  didn't  stir 
a  peg  while  I  was  talking  to  him." 

Two  days  after,  piussing  along,  he  saw  the  old  man 
again.  He  made  a  most  exquisite  bow,  and  renewed 
his  exhortation.  "  It  is  a  very  late  hour,"  he  said, 
"but  Jesus  will  save  you.  Make  the  venture."  He 
sank  down  again,  and  calling  Sally,  said,  "  That  old 
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man  is  an  infidel.  He  won't  have  salvation  at  any 
price.*'  Mr.  Bridgett,  to  see  if  he  was  in  earnest,  in 
a  few  minutes  said,  **  Father  Taylor,  who  is  that  old 
man  about  here?"  He  replied,  "There  is  an  old 
man  about  here ;  but  nobody  knows  who  he  is  or 
where  he  comes  from."  So  he  fulfilled  a  request  he 
had  often  said  and  sung,  even  to  an  image,  and  that 
an  image  of  himself,  — 

**  Happy,  if  with  my  latest  breath 
I  may  but  gasp  His  name; 
Preach  Him  to  all,  and  cry  in  death, 
Behold,  behold  the  Lamb!" 

He  is  fast  nearing  the  port.  The  last  Sunday 
morning,  only  thirty-six  hours  before  he  drops 
anchor,  after  he  had  been  washed  and  dressed,  he 
appeared  very  weary.  Mr.  Bridgett  told  him  he 
would  get  rested  soon.  "  I  don't  know,"  he  replies. 
**0h,  yes  I  you  will  by  and  by."  —  "No,"  says  he, 
tired ;  "  I  don't  know  any  thing." — "  Don't  you  know 
Jesus  ?  "  With  his  old  smile,  full  of  significance, 
lighting  up  his  face,  and  his  familiar  punch  in  the 
ribs,  he  replies  quick,  wide  awake  as  ever,  "  Yes,  yes, 
yes !  I  know  Jesus."  —  "  Is  he  precious  ?  "  With  a 
look  full  of  his  old  fire  ho  whispera  joyfully,  "  Why, 
certainly,  certainly ! " 

Tills  was  his  last  word.  Jesus  he  knew  to  the  last, 
and  Jesus  was  precious.  What  more  could  he  say  ? 
His  life  experience  and  life  work  were  summed  up  in 
this  last  articulate  breath. 

'<  On  His  breast  he  leaned  his  head, 
And  breathed  his  life  out  sweetly  ther^." 
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He  continned  restless,  but  not  conscious,  all  da> 
and  night,  wriggling  oiF  his  mattress,  which,  for 
several  days,  had  been  placed  on  the  floor,  because  of 
this  uncontrollable  activity,  —  a  hulk  that  still  tossed 
on  the  waves,  though  lying  so  near  the  wharf  of 
heaven. 

The  next  morning,  his  last,  being  again  dressed 
and  laid  on  his  bed,  he  instantly  hitched  down  the 
bed.  Lifting  him  up  gently,  his  attendant  straight- 
ened him  out,  and  placed  him  back  on  the  pillow. 
Indignant  at  this  interference  with  his  liberty  of 
action,  he  doubled  up  his  fist  in  his  old  familiar 
way,  and  shook  it  smilingly  at  his  nurse. 

This  was  his  lost  conscious  act.  Down  he  went 
among  the  billows  of  death,  and  never  lifted  his  head 
again  above  the  waves.  He  lingered  till  nine  min- 
utes past  midnight,  when  the  weary  one  was  forever 
at  rest. 

He  had  fulfilled  his  promise.  He  had  not  surren- 
dered while  a  bit  of  life  remained.  He  had  shown 
his  strong  traits  of  nature  in  his  last  deeds,  his  good- 
natured  pugnacity,  mirthfulness,  and  spoi'tfulness. 
He  had  shown  the  higher  tntits  of  grace  in  his  last 
trustful  and  joyful  words.  He  could  leave  his  quar- 
ter-deck, and  go  ashore  in  the  heavenly  port,  and 
report  to  the  Captain  of  his  salvation,  whom  he  had  so 
long  and  so  faillifully  sovvod.  Never  did  a  previous 
sailor  rejoice  more  on  making  that  blessed  port. 
Never  has  one  more  passionately  loved  that  city, 
country,  and  king.     He  has  reached 

**  The  happy  harbor  of  God's  lainti. 
The  sweet  and  pleasant  soil." 
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It  was  a  noticeable  event,  to  the  sailors  espe- 
eiallj,  that  the  man  they  loved  above  all  men  should 
have  gone  out  with  the  tide  ;  thus  conforming 
unwittingly,  in  his  death,  to  those  very  peculiarities 
of  his  "  boys  "  by  the  employment  of  which  he  had 
won  so  much  of  fame  and  love. 

It  was  just  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  in  the  dark  of 
that  midnight  morning,  April  6,  1871,  that  his 
spirit  floated  off  ^*  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,"  and 
made  the  happy  harbor  for  which  he  had  so  long 
and  faithfully  sailed. 
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THE  BUBIAL. 
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FATHER  TAYLOR  had  been  so  long  decaying, 
that  he  had  become  hirgely  withdrawn  from  the 
public  eye.  But,  wlien  it  was  announced  that  he  was 
dead,  a  thrill  of  sadness  shot  through  many  hearts. 
His  conference,  in  session  at  the  time  in  the  Winthrop- 
street  Church,  in  Boston,  adopted  resolutions  expres- 
sive of  their  feelings,  and  appointed  one  of  their 
number  to  deliver  a  eulogy  at  their  next  session. 

His  body  was  carried  to  the  Bethel,  and  lay  there 
two  days,  visited  by  many  people,  anxious  to  see  the 
features  to  which  death  had  restored  the  grand  ex- 
pression that  had  sometimes  been  missed  during  the 
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hours  of  sickness.  Among  others,  little  Roman 
Catholic  children  and  young  women,  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  the  coffin,  prayed  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  dead.  One  of  the  children  being  asked 
why  she  did  this,  answered  that  Fatlier  Taylor  knew 
her,  that  he  always  spoke  to  her  in  the  street,  and 
that  ill  him  she  had  lost  a  friend.  So,  indeed,  she 
had,  and  so  had  all  children,  and  all  the  poor. 

On  Good  Friday  the  funeral  was  attended  by  large 
deputations  of  clergy,  masons,  odd  fellows,  sailors, 
managers  of  the  Port  Society,  and  other  friends  and 
admirers.  It  was  a  raw,  rainy  day,  a  breaking-up  day, 
when  Nature  seems  to  sorely  resist  the  beneficent 
change  that  is  coming  over  her.  Not  that  soft,  drop- 
ping April  day,  when  the  warm,  wet  air  is  full  of 
flowers  in  solution ;  but  the  rude  ocean  air,  dripping 
witli  salt  sea-spray,  that  so  often  makes  the  spring 
the  least  lovely  of  the  seasons.  Yet  it  was  not  inappro- 
priate to  have  an  ocean  mist  enshrouding  this  spot, 
where,  as  nowhere  else  in  this  or  any  laud,  for  half 
a  century,  that  ocean  had  been  depicted  in  storm  and 
calm,  and  those  who  went  down  upon  it  were  plead 
witli  to  escape  from  the  temptations  that  swept  over 
their  souls  greater  than  all  storms  of  sky  and  sea. 
If  Ncptuuo  over  could  be  properly  personified,  he 
should  have  been  the  chief  mourner  at  that  funeral. 

The  first  address  was  by  Rev.  Dr.  Upham,  the 
companion  of  his  youth,  who  had  travelled  with  him 
on  his  first  circuit,  who  had  tried  to  teach  him  a  trade, 
and  had  been  taught  by  him  that  greatest  of  trades, 
the  calling  of  men  to  repentance.    He  dwelt  on  hia 
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early  life,  his  circuits,  his  prayers,  his  gifts  of  peraua 
sion,  and  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston  then  pronounced  a  very 
tender  eulogy,  in  which  he  said,  — 

"As  the  disciples,  when  scpAratod  from  the  Great  Apostle  whom 
they  so  much  honored  and  loved,  *  sorrowed  most  of  all  that  thojr  shoaM 
see  his  face  no  more,'  even  so  do  we  sorrow,  now  that  we  are  called  lo 
look  for  the  last  time  upon  a  countenance  which  has  been  associated 
through  many  years  with  all  goodness  and  Christian  love.  That  preB> 
ence,  how  did  it  always  impart  a  consciousness  of  strength  1  The  grasp 
of  that  extended  hand,  how  many  has  it  solaced  and  cheered  1  That  face, 
with  its  radiant  smile,  how  often  has  it  shed  sunlight  through  depressed 
and  sorrowing  souls  1  That  voice,  now  silent  forever,  how,  by  its  fervid 
eloquence,  has  it  kindled  multitudes  by  its  power,  or  melted  them  by  its 
pathos  ! 

"  The  very  mention  of  the  ocean  kindled  his  entlinsiasm.  The  sound 
of  the  sea  was  like  melody  to  bis  ear,  and  the  murmur  of  its  wmves 
seemed  ever  around  him.  He  looked  upon  every  sailor  with  patenud 
love.  Sea-faring  men,  wherever  he  went,  were  always  the  objects  of  his 
thought  and  care.  Was  temptation  around  their  pathway,  he  would 
shield  them.  Were  they  in  sorrow  or  trouble,  he  would  comfort  them. 
Were  they  without  a  home,  he  would  find  for  them  a  shelter.  What 
sacrifice  would  ho  not  make  for  their  elevation  ?  What  eflfort  could  be 
too  ^rcat  to  promote  their  welfare? 

"  It  18  the  privile^^  of  an  hour  like  this  to  recall  tlie  precious  mem- 
ories of  the  post.  My  mind  goes  buck  more  than  forty  years.  I  remem- 
ber first  hearing  him  in  a  little  simple  edifice,  where  at  that  time  he 
preached.  The  quaint  and  unpretending  building  was  situated  down 
among  the  shipping,  in  a  narrow  lane  then  known  as  '  Methodist  Alley/ 

**  As  I  entered  the  diminutive  church,  I  found  that  every  comer  was 
packed,  yet  still  the  crowd  came  flocking  in.  At  length  each  standing- 
place  was  occupied,  the  aisles  even  to  the  door,  and  the  pulpit  stairs  to 
the  very  top.  All  hiwl  a  luiutical  IcMik.  There  was  a  Htran(;u  inter- 
mingling of  blue  and  rod  shirts,  witli  faces  bronzed  and  weather-beaten 
by  ocean  storms.  When  the  preacher  stretched  forth  his  arms  inviting 
all  to  unite  in  devotion,  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  take  the  whole  congre- 
gation in  his  afiectionate  embrace,  and  lift  them  upward  to  the  Hearer 
of  prayer. 
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"  In  hii  earnest  pleadings,  his  sympathetic  vdce  trembled,  and  tears 
moistened  his  cheeks.  His  discourse  was  fall  of  beauty  and  power.  The 
most  striking  originality  was  united  to  an  eloquence  unsurpassed.  His 
descriptions  were  so  graphic,  that  what  was  portrayed  stood  before  the 
mind  as  in  bodily  form.  At  times,  there  was  an  almost  feminine  ten- 
derness, and  tlicn  a  moscttlinc  strength,  whidi  swept  all  before  it  like  a 
mountain  torrent  The  audience  were  rapt  in  breathless  attention. 
Now  and  then  sobs  might  be  heard.  Men  who  could  stand  unmoved 
amid  tlie  tempest  were  melted  hero.  It  was  evident  that  every  hearer 
was  firmly  held  in  the  preacher's  grasp.  I  remember  well,  now  that 
nearly  half  a  century  has  gone  by,  one  passage  in  which  he  besought 
his  hearers  not  to  cling  to  the  world.  '  Why  will  you  hug  so  tena- 
ciously the  rocky  shore,  where  there  is  perpetual  danger  from  breakers 
and  quicksands  1  With  sail  full-spread,  push  bravely  out  into  the  deep 
ocean  of  God's  love.' 

"  Emphasized  by  his  expressive  voice  and  manner,  this  was  a  wonder- 
ful passage,  profound  in  its  depth  of  feeling  and  true  spirituality,  filling 
the  mind  with  a  consciousness  of  the  absolute  infinitude  of  divine 
love. 

"  Thus  did  he  labor  for  years,  sealously  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  seamen ;  breaking  up,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  those  haunts  of  evil 
which  decoy  tlicm  to  their  ruin,  surrounding  them  with  elevating  influ- 
ences. Intrepid  and  fearless,  in  the  midst  of  throats  and  opposition, 
couroKO  never  forsook  him.  To  do  his  Master's  work  faithfully  was  his 
fixed  dotcriiiiiiiitioii,  luul  in  cloin);  this  1h3  sought  no  otitnide  reputation. 
His  discourses  in  that  little  outof-the-way  chapel  were  as  remarkable  as 
those  which  awakened  wider  attention  in  after  years.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  those  were  the  very  best  sermons  I  ever  heard  fh»m  him. 

"The  new  Bethel  was  dedicated  1833.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
chosen  the  first  superintendent  of  the  first  Sunday-school  here  estab- 
lished. This  im)K)rtant  ofiice  I  filled  for  five  years ;  not  only  having 
cluirKC  of  llio  Kcli(M>l,  into  which  the  children  of  tlie  seamen  were  gntli- 
ered,  but  having  also  a  separate  religious  service  for  the  young,  adapted 
to  tlieir  wonts.  These  duties  brought  me  into  long  and  intimate  inter- 
course with  Father  Taylor.  During  this  time  I  had  ample  opportunity 
of  witnessing  his  devotedness  to  his  great  work. 

"  He  lived  like  an  apostle  consecrated  of  Heaven  to  this  high  vocation. 
Laborious  to  the  last  degree,  sparing  himself  in  nothing,  yet  always 
fresh  and  genial  in  his  feelings,  and  habitually  making  remarks  worthy 
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to  be  treuared  through  life  for  their  originality  and  witdom.  Often  dm 
I  think  of  his  fHendly  coonsel  as  I  entered  upon  my  work  full  of  hope 
and  expectation.  '  Carry  not,'  he  said, '  the  seed-basket  and  the  sicklo 
into  the  field  together.'  Do  not  anticipate  too  great  results  at  onoo. 
GItc  the  seed  time  to  germinate.  Spring  and  harvest  cannot  be  crowded 
into  one.  Protect  the  bud  fh>m  blight ;  the  fruit  will  follow  in  God's 
good  time.  How  beautifully  was  all  tliis  expressed  in  that  one  sen- 
tence, '  Carry  not  into  the  field  together  the  seed-basket  and  the  sickle ! ' 

''  Such  was  his  stylo  of  conrersation,  and  such  his  manner  of  preach- 
ing. His  mind  was  full  of  imagery.  Tjrpes,  figures,  and  symbols  came 
to  him  with  prolific  prodigality.  There  was  a  newness  and  richness  in 
all  he  said.  His  remarks  were  a  constant  surprise.  An  auroral  light 
played  around  his  words.  To  him  it  was  no  eflfort  to  speak  in  simili- 
tudes and  parables.  There  was  a  tropical  luxuriance  in  the  derelop- 
ment  of  his  thoughts. 

"  Ho  was  an  artist,  needing  neither  marble  nor  canvas :  ho  painted 
with  words.  While  ho  preached,  the  ocean  rollcil  and  sfMU'klud,  tlio  Hliip 
spread  her  sails,  the  tempest  lowered,  the  forked  lightnings  biased,  tho 
vessel  struck,  her  disjointed  timbers  floated  upon  the  waves.  It  wai 
all  pictured  to  the  eye  as  positive  reality.  Yon  could  hardly  beliew 
afterwards  you  had  not  actually  witnessed  the  scene. 

"  Ho  was  a  poet,  even  as  the  psalmists  and  the  prophets  were  poets. 
The  very  soul  of  beauty  lived  in  his  thought.  His  expressions  had  at 
times  an  exquisite  delicacy,  and  the  felicity  of  his  language  was  often 
very  extraordinary. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  i>cnotniting  insight,  of  quick  and  clear  |H:rception, 
of  a  strong  reasoning  f:iculty. 

"  llo  wad  unquestionably  a  man  of  genius,  of  marked  originality,  of 
spontaneous  and  creative  energy.  There  was  an  individuality  about 
whatever  ho  did.  He  was  in  all  things  himself  and  not  any  one  else.  I 
am  sure  all  who  hear  me  would  testify  that  in  tills  community,  and  in 
this  generation  of  living  men,  there  has  been  but  one  Father  Taylor. 

"  In  several  important  particulars  he  resembled  that  great  English 
divine,  Jeremy  Taylor.  They  had  very  many  characteristics  in  com- 
mon. Tho  same  atN)nn(ling  fancy  and  brilliant  imagination.  Similar 
acutcncss  of  thought  and  quaint  originality,  united  to  a  like  fervent 
glow  and  natural  eloquence.  What  the  one  found  in  books,  the  other 
found  in  life  and  in  Nature.  Our  Father  Taylor  quoted  no  Hebrew  or 
Greek ;  but  he  gave  in  the  place  of  them  what  his  eye  had  seen  and  his 
heart  had  felt    The  pure  gold  coined  fVom  the  mint  of  his  own  nature. 
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"But  bejond  all  inteUectaal  power  was  his  ready  sympathy,  IAm 
Droad  catholicity,  his  unfailing  love.  As  he  might  be  called  in  very 
tnith  the  John  Banyan  of  the  pulpit,  so  he  was  himself  the  '  Mr. 
Great  Heart/  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 

"  There  was  through  his  whole  nature  the  most  generous  liberality  of 
thought  and  fcclinp^;  firmly  established  in  his  own  rclipotis  opinions,  he 
was  rauly  to  gnitit  tlio  right  of  private  judgment  to  others.  lie  claimed 
no  monopoly  in  Christian  truth.  Ho  '  would  not  wear/  as  he  said, '  a 
straight  jacket/ or  'Chinese  shoes!'  By  education  and  conviction  a 
Methodist,  he  was  still  more  a  Christian.  No  sect  cuuld  put  limits  to 
his  far-reaching  affections.  He  was  positire  without  narrowness,  and 
zealous  without  bigotry.  No  element  of  cant  mingled  with  any  thing 
he  said  or  did. 

"  Can  any  person  wonder  that  such  a  man  was  attractiyc,  and  that  his 
discourse  should  be  electric  ?  Is  it  any  matter  of  surprise  that  men  of  the 
highest  ])osition  and  the  rarest  gifts  gladly  gathered  around  him,  listen- 
ing to  his  words  with  delight  ?  Here  in  this  church,  where  the  poorest 
ever  found  a  welcome,  and  where  seamen  from  every  clime  were  made  to 
feci  at  home,  here  the  most  illustrious  scholars,  the  most  distinguishel 
statesmen,  the  most  eminent  citizens,  came.  Strangers  visiting  Uie  city 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  or  from  lands  beyond  the  ocean,  fdt 
they  hod  not  seen  the  best  thing  to  be  found  here,  till  they  had  seen  and 
heard  Fatlicr  Taylor. 

"  But  however  eminent  the  strangers  who  come  might  be,  tliey  must 
be  contented  with  side  seats.  The  sailors  must  have  the  best  places 
before  the  pulpit  and  through  the  body  of  the  house.  On  one  occasion, 
in  denouncing  luxury  and  vanity,  he  siud,  '  I  do  not  mean  you  before 
me  here,'  looking  at  the  sailors ;  '  you  have  sins  enough  of  your  own 
to  account  for,  but  I  mean  now  to  touch  starboard  and  larboard  there  I ' 
stretcliing  out  both  hands,  with  the  forefinger  extended,  and  looking  at 
those  on  each  side  till  they  quailed.  The  sailors  knew  that  in  him  they 
hiwl  nn  unfailing  friend.  They  flocked  to  him  from  every  side,  and 
wlion  I  hey  went  upon  on  (lintant  voyages  tliry  cjirrirtl  with  them  the 
NidiuMut'slio.regHtlicn^l.  It  i.s  doubtful  if  there  is  a  |K>rt  on  the  globe 
where  some  result  from  his  Inlmrs  has  not  been  carried. 

"  Thirty  years  ngo,  when  Uiclmnl  II.  Dana,  jun.,  went  his  "  two  years 
before  the  mast "  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  then  almost  unknown  west* 
em  coast  of  this  continent,  along  the  Pacific  shore,  he  says,  'Arriving 
at  San  Diego,  one  of  their  first  inquiries  was  for  Father  Taylor,  the  sea- 
men's preacher  in  Boston.' 
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"  So  deep  and  bo  wide,  bo  abiding  and  bo  unifenal,  was  the  infloflnoa 
of  this  devoted  and  gifted  Christian. 

"  His  labors  on  earth  are  over.  Thousands  among  the  living  can 
testify  to  his  fidelity*  Thousands  who  were  tried  and  tempted  apeak 
with  ceaseless  gratitude  of  rich  consolations  bj  him  imparted,  of  timely 
rescue  and  guidance,  while  thousands  who  have  gone  bear  witness  in 
heaven  to  the  cfiicacy  of  his  ministrations. 

"  The  vessel  tlmt  plougliod  the  sea  so  brnvoly  tlirough  many  yotun 
has  at  length  come  to  her  desired  haven.  Lauded  in  safety,  ho  now 
walks  through  tlie  city  of  tlie  Great  King.  How  joyful  must  have  been 
his  meeting  with  the  companion  who  shared  with  him  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  his  laborious  years  I  What  greetings  there  must  have  been 
from  the  many  who  had  entered  the  kingdom  through  the  gospel  mes- 
sage he  had  imparted  I  In  the  presence  of  angels  and  archangels,  of 
apostles  and  prophets,  his  voice  now  joins  in  the  triumphant  song  of 
the  redeemed." 

Rev.  Mark  Trafton  spoke  feelingly :  — 

"  There  are  no  mourners  here :  tears  there  are,  but  tears  of  aflbetion 

and  gratitude ;  there  may  be  regrets,  but  they  ore  for  ourselves, 

"  Do  we  moam  when  the  ship  comes  into  port,  her  paint  dc&oed  bj  the 
beatings  of  a  thousand  billows,  '  sails  rent,  seams  opening  wide,  and 
compass  lost,'  if  all  the  crew  ore  safe  ? 

"  Do  wo  mourn  when  the  old  horo  returns  from  the  war,  with  the  scars 
of  a  himdre<l  hutlloH,  if  hid  honor  is  untiirnishcd,  and  his  courage  un- 
questioned ?  Do  wo  inouni  when  the  ri]>o  fruit  falls  from  the  tree,  as 
when  an  untimely  front  nijM  the  early  blosHom  ?  Nay,  wo  give  you  joy  1 
'  My  father,  my  father !  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof.'  I  wonder  if  he  saw  them,  if  the  cloud  which  has  so  long  set- 
tled down  u}X)n  him  was  lifted  a  little  in  his  lost  moments,  so  that  he 
saw  the  messengers  and  the  escort?  But  the  battle  is  fought,  and  the 
victory  won,  and  the  old  hero  lies  at  rest. 

"  My  acquaintance  with  Father  Taylor  has  been  long  and  intimate. 
Li  1834, 1  luiuie  to  Boston  on  a  visit,  and  having  heard  so  much  of  the 
famous  sailor  preacher,  went  to  hear  him.  How  it  happened  I  cannot 
tell,  but  ho  took  me  into  the  pulpit.  He  was  to  preach  a  memorial 
sermon  for  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  Port  Society ;  and  hb  text  was, '  Ver 
ily,  I  say  i^nto  you,  if  a  man  keep  my  sayings  he  shall  never  see  ieatV. 
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He  described  the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of  Paul,  carried  him  up  into  the 
third  heavens,  and  entered  him  without  a  sight  of  death.  But,  after  this 
sublime  flight,  the  next  thing  was  to  bring  the  people  down  again, 
lie  suddonljr  paused,  turned,  and  bent  his  full  gaze  on  me  to  my  great 
terror  for  a  moment,  it  seemed  to  me  an  age,  then  quietly  remarked, 
'  Brother,  miif  tfou  ham  PanP»  eyes  I  *  and  then  resumed  his  discourse, 
it  xttM  11  gentle  lotting  down  from  tlio  grunt  liciglit  to  which  ho  had  lifted 
thciu. 

"  Father  Taylor  seemed  to  a  stranger,  at  first,  distant  and  rcpdlant ; 
but  it  was  only  soeming,  —  none  had  a  warmer  or  more  sympathetic  heart. 
If  he  appeared  to  wear  upon  his  brow  the  motto  of  the  Scotch  coatK>f- 
arms,  'Touch  me  not,'  it  was  only  on  the  surface :  within,  all  was  sunlight 
and  warmth.  In  his  character  there  was  an  clement  of  resistance,  a 
piigniicioiui  spirit,  wliicli  always  throw  him  on  tlio  defensive,  and  gave 
liiin  the  npiicamnco  of  a  ninn-of-war.  Indeed,  he  was  nut  a  merchant 
ship,  or  pleasure  yacht,  painted  in  gay  colors,  and  covered  with  flaunt- 
ing streamers.  No  man  was  ever  more  fitly  symbolized  by  a  8liipH>f-war, 
with  a  heavy  armament,  shot  in  the  locker,  and  full  magazine ;  but  let  the 
chase  throw  out  a  friendly  signal,  and  instantly  the  ports  were  dosed, 
the  battle  signals  hauled  down,  and  you  were  at  once  taken  into  his 
cabin;  and  were  you  ever  in  a  place  so  warm  and  coseyl  Ilis  sympathies 
were  wonderful.  Wlio  that  has  seen  him  at  a  funeral  but  can  attest 
tliis :  he  literally  wept  with  those  who  wept. 

"  His  emotional  nature  was  very  powerful ;  his  brain  seemed  always  at 
a  white  heat ;  he  constantly  carried  all  the  steam  he  could  bear ;  and  none 
can  tell  to  wlut  extent,  and  to  what  result,  these  tremendous  forces 
would  have  driven  him  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  and  that  firm  hand 
that  was  always  upon  him,  his  faithful  wife,  Mother  Taylor,  a  name 
pronounced  by  the  rough  sailor  with  the  greatest  veneration.  Indeed, 
the  twain  were  one,  and  he  is  not  to  be  estimated  justly  without  his 
wife.  Eve  was  not  more  certainly  made  for  Adam  than  was  Deborah 
Millctt  for  ICdwanl  T.  Taylor.  His  deference  to  her  was  wonderful  as 
his  love ;  lier  |)owcr  over  his  excitable  nature  was  immense,  and  much  of 
his  success  was  doubtless  due  to  her  wise  counsels  and  faithful  instruc- 
tion. 

"  His  love  of  Nature  was  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character,  and  animal 
natures  seemed  to  respond  to  his  appeals.  His  beautiful  doves,  which 
found  a  secure  home  in  the  tower  of  his  church,  recognized  in  him  a  fnend 
and  provider.  In  the  early  morning,  you  might  see  tliem  alighting  on 
the  sill  >f  his  window,  pecking  at  the  panes  with  tlieir  purple  bills,  as  if 
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u,yiug, '  Father,  breakfast  I '  And  then  to  see  him  standing  bare-headed, 
on  the  sidewalk,  with  a  dish  of  grain  in  his  hand,  wliile  a  cloud  of  Uioae 
beantifiil  creatures  came  swarming  about  him,  lighting  on  his  head,  his 
shoulders,  his  hands,  clamorous  for  their  morning  repast  1 

"  Father  Taylor's  sermons  were  never  written  or  reported,  and  yet  thej 
were  published  aa  no  sermons  ever  were  before.  In  the  forecastle  and 
on  the  dock  of  every  ship  that  over  cnrno  into  the  port  of  Boston,  his 
sermons,  and  Mother  Taylor's  exhortations,  have  been  discussed  and 
repeated.  In  his  preparation,  ho  never  wrote  a  line.  lie  has  left  not  a 
scrap  upon  paper  of  all  the  beautiful  thiugs  which  full  from  his  lips : 
they  are  traditional  only.  But  though  he  did  not  write,  he  thought  oat 
his  discourses.  Having  his  theme  and  text,  he,  with  his  cane  in  hand» 
starts  out  to  walk,  up  to  the  Common,  down  about  the  wharfs,  among 
the  sailors  and  the  ships,  and,  finding  his  illustrations  and  arguments, 
lays  them  away  in  Uieir  appropriate  places  until  wanted.  Stepjnng 
along  behind  him,  you  would  hear  him  muttering  to  himself,  arranging 
his  gcncrtii  plan,  to  be  filled  up  when  the  time  came  for  its  delivery. 
This  was  only  casting  the  shell ;  the  explosive  matter  not  being  put  in 
until  ready  for  the  discharge.  But  though  he  did  not  write,  he  read 
voraciously,  and  luxuriated  in  the  rare  old  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Howe,  Baxter,  and  South.  His  study  was  another  '  old  curiosity  shop,' 
rich  in  its  contents,  bat  chaotic  in  disorder;  but  though  the  tools  were 
in  disorder,  there  were  forged  terrible  bolts. 

"  His  voyage  is  ended  at  last  But  why  this  poor  hulk  should  have 
been  doomed  to  driilt  about  so  long  after  the  commander  hml  l)cen  relieved, 
the  armament  reinovcHl,  and  the  light  in  the  binnacle  oxtingiiislic<l,  is  a 
sad  mystery.  It  would  l»e  ahno-st  sale  to  conclude,  that  when  the  onlers 
were  issued  from  the  department  to  put  this  old  shi))  out  of  commission, 
and  break  her  up,  this  last  clause  was  lost  from  the  original  onlcr,  luul 
so  the  hulk  drifted  around  in  an  aimless  and  useless  manner  for  long 
weeks  and  months.  '  I  am  good  for  nothing,'  murmured  the  old  hero,  a 
few  days  before  his  final  relcisc.  IIow  I  wish  that  he  could  have 
gone  down  after  one  of  his  tremendous  broadsides,  shaking  the  ship 
from  keelson  to  truck,  every  spar  quivering,  and  her  colors  nailed  to  the 
mast !  or  that  a  spark  might  have  reached  the  magazine,  blowing  her 
in  a  moment  to  invisible  atoms!  or  that  in  one  of  his  advcnturoua 
flights  to  the  upper  regions,  in  full  career,  '  putting  spurs  to  lightning,* 
in  his  own  startling  phrase,  he  could  have  slipped  in  out  of  sight  while 
ire  stood  gazing  after  him,  like  the  prophet  of  old. 

**  But  it  is  all  right :  he  drifted  out  on  the  first  turn  of  the  tide ;  thai 
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ftToiding  rocks  and  sboalB,  driftiiig,  on  a  foU  tide,  to  the  glorioot  hs^ 
after. 

'Oalm  on  the  botom  of  thy  Qod, 

Dear  ■pirii,  nti  thee  now; 
B'en  whtlo  with  ni  thy  footsteps  trod* 
nit  teal  WM  on  thy  brow. 

Dntt  to  Itt  narrow  bonte  beneath ; 

flonl  to  Itt  home  on  high : 
He  who  hat  teen  thy  tmlle  In  death 

No  more  may  fear  to  die.'  ** 

While  Mr.  Trafton  was  speaking,  an  old  Irish  wo- 
man came  in  with  her  basket  of  oranges  on  her  arm, 
in  her  poor,  soiled  dress,  walked  up  the  aisle,  leaned 
over  the  coffin,  gazed  long  and  tenderly  on  the  dead 
face,  and  then  turned  and  went  out,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  speaker  or  audience,  all  of  whom  were  attent 
on  her.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  he  ought  to  have  smiled  and  nodded  responsive 
to  the  alTcclionalo  old  oi*ango-8cllcr,  as  she  thus  carried 
out  to  the  last  the  freedom  that  had  marked  the 
whole  history  of  that  house  and  its  service. 

He  lay  in  his  white  dressing-gown,  and  on  his  cheek, 
as  his  wife  had  requested.  Above  him  hung  an  anchor 
of  fragrant  flowers.  The  crowd  gazed  their  last  on 
his  serene  features,  majestic  in  their  last  repose,  all 
weariness  and  decay  gone,  and  only  his  spiritual 
greatness  floating  around  his  countenance. 

A  long  procession  bore  his  body  to  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery,  on  the  southerly  edge  of  the  city,  where 
he  was  laid  by  the  side  of  his  wife  on  Ocean  Avenue, 
in  a  large  enclosure  belonging  to  the  Port  Society, 
with  grand  trees  standing  about,  and  a  pretty  lakelet 
27 
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lying  in  a  hollow  among  them.  He  had  often  said 
that  he  wished  to  be  buried  near  or  in  the  ocean. 
This  prayer  was  answered,  as  the  prophecy  to  Henry 
IV.,  that  he  was  to  die  in  Jerusalem,  the  cliamber 
where  he  met  his  fate  haying  been  called  by  that 
name.  So  the  ocean  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  is 
found  in  this  avenue,  whose  name  bears  that  pleasant 
memory. 

Two  mounds  covered  with  myrtle,  with  a  neat 
headstone  at  each,  and  ^^  Father  Taylor,"  ^^  Mother 
Taylor,"  upon  them :  these  are  the  ^^  long  homes  ** 
of  the  faithful  and  famous  man  and  woman.  A  graj 
granite  monument,  with  pedestal  and  obelisk,  oroctod 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Port  Society,  stands  before 
them,  with  an  anchor  and  their  names  upon  its  oppo- 
site sides. 

Here  rest,  in  joyful  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tion, the  bdloved  forms  of  these  two  laborers  in  the 
Lord. 


xim. 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Bettter  Llllei  fh>m  Full  Handf .-Wann  Wordi  the  Bmi  EpIUfh.—TlM 
Trlbttto  of  Rot.  Dr.  Jamei  Freeman  Clarke.  ~  Hit  Benefit  to  the  Unita* 
rlANfl.  — Itor.  Dr.  Uollowfl.—"  I^oglo  on  Flre.»»— A  Troploal  Soul  and 
Faith. — The  most  Original  Preacher. — An  Incredible  Myth. — Dr.  Bartol'f 
out.  ^''  My  Pulpit  has  no  Doors.**  — No  American  a  more  Impressive  or 
Unique  Reputation.  ~  He  stands  for  the  Sea.  ~  Known  where  the  United 
States  is  not.  —  Possessed  with  his  Intuitions.  ~  A  Diamond  Burning.  ^ 
The  Best  Example  of  Genius. —  '*  Accommodation  a  Part  of  Religion.**— 
A  Oem  in  erery  Phrase.— «  Walked  Large.**— Did  not  like  Spiritualism. 
"  A  Wilderness  of  Souls.**—  "  1*11  pick  It  up  Next  Sunday.**-  His  Praise 
a  MiMlfil.  — '<  You  can*t  see  lilm,  ho  Is  behind  his  Master.**  —  Courteous  to 
Woman.—**  l*vc  l^ost  my  Nonilnatlvv  Case,  but  l*m  on  my  Way  to  Glory.** 
— '<  Lough  tUl  I  get  Back.**  — «  Go  tell  your  Grandmother  that  you  have 
scm  a  Ghost.*'-"  OrlglnnI  In  Rvory  Ncrro.**- Only  Mothodlst  Truth  and 
Zi*al.  —  **  It  would  be  Ttm  Hot  fur  you  to  hold.**  —  *  Muro  Fuel  for  such  a 
Fire.**  —  William  Broadhead*s  Word.  —  <*  A  Heart  Ike  a  Sunflower.**  — 
**  There  never  was  but  one  E.  T.  Taylor,  and  there  never  shall  be  another.** 
—  Rev.  Mr.  Dudley.— « Preaching  In  Glory.**  —  Rev.  Dr.  Neale.  — "A 
Perfect  Original,  like  Melohlsedek.**— Rev.  George  S.  Noyes.  —  Devotloa 
to  the  Bible.  —  Interest  in  others*  Preaching. —  «  Give  it  to  them.**- 
**  You've  got  *cm.**  —  Pantomime  and  Poetry.  —  Liberal  over  much.  — 
Straightforward  and  Orthodox  to  his  Sailors.  —  **  Brings  up  Pearls  some- 
times,  sometimes  Mud.**  — **  1*11  mnko  It  up  this  Afternoon.**— Beecher, 
Taylor  tiUiucated.  —  A  Happy  Christian. —  **  Not  Two  Inches  off  of 
Heaven.*'  — A  Laughing  Christian. —  <*  When  you  die,  Angels  will  flgfat 
for  the  Honor  of  carrying  you  to  Heaven  on  their  Shoulders.**- Forever 
with  the  Lord. 

IT  was  a  custom  in  ancient  days,  and  b  yet  in 
some  countries,  to  cast  flowers  on  the  beloved  body 
as  it  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave.    There  were 
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many  fall  hands  that  hasted  to  scatter  fragrant  flow- 
ers on  this  beloved  memory.  From  their  choice 
words  of  friendship  and  praise  we  gather  this  contri- 
bution, —  the  best  epitaph  that  can  be  placed  on  his 
monument. 

"  The  silent  organ  loudest  chants 
The  master's  reqaiem," 

save  when  the  untutored  words  of  loving  hearts 
are  heard.  These  are  the  truest  requiem.  His 
death  brought  forth  a  multitude  of  such.  We  have 
scattered  along  the  previous  pages  some  of  these 
memorabilia.  Others  deserve  record.  The  lodges 
to  which  he  belonged  certified  to  his  virtues  and 
their  bereavement.  His  conference  and  preachers' 
meeting  held  special  services,  and  wrought  their 
grief  into  befitting  phrase.  Pulpits  made  him  the 
subject  of  eulogy  in  Boston,  Plymouth,  New  Bed« 
ford,  and  other  cities.  Descriptions  of  his  oratory 
and  gatherings  of  his  sayings  were  scattered  through 
all  the  leading  journals  of  all  denominations. 

The  chief  of  these  were  in  his  own  church,  and 
from  among  those  who  had  aided  him  with  their 
means,  and  with  whom  he  had  been  so  warmly  iden- 
tified in  many  good  works,  social  and  philanthropic. 
*'  The  Methodist,"  "  The  Christian  Advocate,"  "  The 
Independent,"  "Zion's  Herald,"  "The  Christian 
Register,"  "  The  Liberal  Christian,"  and  contiibu- 
tions  in  "The  Boston  Transcript,"  made  him  the 
subject  of  extended  eulogium,  while  other  journals 
liberally  quoted  his  traits  and  words. 
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Rev.  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  bore  testimony  in 
**  The  Christian  Register,"  to  his  genius  and  to  his 
influence  upon  his  own  denomination. 

'^  To  no  one  whom  I  hare  erer  heard  speak  ooald  that  mach-ahaied 
word  '  eloqaenoe '  be  io  well  applied.  Few  of  onr  groat  speakers  are 
eloquent.  Orators  are  nameroas ;  good  thinkers  are  not  few ;  bat  a 
tmlj  eloquent  man  is  one  of  the  most  uncommon  of  the  creations  of 
God.  Such  a  man,  howerer,  was  Father  Tajlor  in  his  best  days.  He 
was  filled  '  with  a  surging,  subterranean  fire,'  he  was  illuminated  bj 
an  infiowing  diTine  light.  His  speech  was  a  pure  doth-of-gold.  His 
words  came,  like  airy  and  nimble  serritors,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Each  one  was  a  figure  in  itself;  each  made  a  picture  by  itself.  No  one 
could  erer  remember  them  or  report  them,  for  all  the  common  associa- 
tions of  language  were  absent :  he  seemed  to  create  a  new  language 
for  himself.  Any  report  would  be  sure  to  drop  out  of  each  sentence 
some  of  those  original  untranslatable  phrases  which  no  other  man  had 
erer  put  together.  With  this  was  connected  that  magnificent  picture- 
painting  which  brought  up  before  us  the  stormy  sea,  the  ship  tossed  on 
the  great  shattered  wa^es,  the  men  fighting  like  heroes  in  the  darkness 
and  tumult  with  these  terrific  forces  of  nature ;  for,  in  all  his  pictures 
of  nature,  humanity  was  also  present,  with  its  tenderness  and  its  cour- 
age, its  sin  and  shame  and  glory.  He  always  reminded  me  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  unlike  as  they  were ;  for,  though  destitute  of  the  culture  and 
the  gorgoQus  learning  of  that  groat  master  of  rhetoric,  he  could  paint 
just  such  pictures  as  recur  in  the  sermons  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  And, 
had  any  one  been  able  to  report  him,  we  should  hare  had  fi:oiii  Am 
speeches  also  a  collection  of  those 

'  Jowelfl,  five  wordi  loof , 
Whioh  on  the  stretched  fore-flnser  of  old  TIOM 
Sparklo  forerer.' 

"  I  think  that  the  extreme  acutoness  and  penetration  of  his  intellect 
was  often  veiled  by  his  gorgeous  and  amazing  rhetoric.  We  did  not 
always  notice  how  clear  the  thought  was  behind  the  language.  He 
seemed  to  be  wandering  on  amid  a  tropical  wilderness  of  flowers,  with- 
out nile  or  art,  aim  or  purpose.  But  he  was  steadily  pursuing  an 
ebjcct  all  the  time ;  and,  when  he  luid  finished,  he  had  directed  the  minds 
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of  his  aodienoe  ezacU j  as  he  wished.  I  often  noticed  this  in  oar  CJni 
tarian  conference  meetings,  to  which  he  constantlj  came.  Afler  oChon 
bad  spoken,  Father  Taylor  would  rise,  and,  without  seeming  to  contra- 
diet  any  speaker,  would  quietly  correct  any  diveigence,  supply  mnj 
omissions,  and  guide  the  thought  in  the  right  direction.  He  had  • 
fondness  for  Unitarians,  of  whom  he  once  said, '  Yon  Unitarians  are 
an  awfully  honest  people.'  But  he  supplied  our  conferences  with  an 
infusion  of  hopefulness ;  he  added  to  our  preaching  of  the  law  and 
our  stem  sense  of  responsibility  the  joy  of  fuitli  in  u  Gotl  of  pardon- 
ing and  redeeming  lore.  Where  our  talk  about  duty,  eflRirt,  stmggle, 
abounded,  there  his  faith  in  a  diyine  grace  did  still  more  abound. 
Without  a  word  of  controTcrsy  or  theology,  he  inspired  the  element 
which  was  most  needed.  He  loved  the  sailors  as  a  man  loves  his  chil- 
dren or  his  wife.  Once,  when  I  went  with  him  to  Hingham,  to  attend 
some  meeting,  we  were  riding  together,  when  he  saw  two  ragged,  for- 
lorn-looking old  men  tottering  along.  Ho  leaped  from  the  carriage^ 
ciying  out, '  There  are  two  of  my  boys,'  and  directly  was  seen  walking 
liotwoon  them  with  his  arms  around  their  necks.  Grand  as  was  tho 
wealth  of  his  gorgeous  imagination,  the  treasures  of  his  heart  wevo 
greater  still." 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  in  "The  Liberal  Christian," 
painted  a  portrait  with  more  fulness  of  pencilling.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  in  his  remarks,  as  in  those  just 
quoted,  that  he  acknowledges  the  value  of  this  ser- 
vant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  his  own  people,  and 
especially  his  own  preachers,  in  the  fulness  of  ex- 
perimental love  and  faith  that  glowed  in  his  every 
word  and  tone,  and  that  led  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  to  glorify  tho  grace  of  God  in  him. 

"  Thirty  years  ago,  there  was  no  pulpit  in  Boeton  around  which  the 
lovers  of  genius  and  eloquence  gathered  60  often,  or  from  such  different 
quarters,  as  that  in  the  Bethel  at  the  remote  North  End,  where  Father 
Taylor  preached.  A  square,  firm-knit  man,  below  the  middle  height^ 
with  sailor  written  in  every  look  and  motion ;  his  face  weather-beaten 
with  outward  and  inward  storms ;  pale,  intense,  nenrons,  with  the  moet 
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extraordinarj  drmmfttie  plaj  of  fefttons ;  eyes  on  fire,  often  quenched  in 
teara ;  month  contending  between  laughter  and  iobs ;  brow  wrinkled  and 
working  like  a  flapping  ibreBail, — he  gaTe  forth  those  whollj  excep- 
tional utterancee,  half  proee  and  half  poetry,  in  which  sense  and 
rhapsody,  piety  and  wit,  imagination  and  humor,  shrewdness  and  pas- 
sion, were  blended  in  something  never  heard  before  and  certain  nercr  to 
be  heard  again.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  charm  of  his  speech 
was  due  to  his  uneducated  diction  and  a  method  that  drew  nothing 
from  the  schools,  lie  broke  in  upon  the  prim  propriety  of  an  ethical 
era,  and  a  formal  stylo  of  preaching,  witb  a  posKionato  fonror  that  gave 
wholly  new  sensations  to  a  generation  that  had  successfully  expelled  all 
strong  emotions  from  public  speech.  He  roared  like  a  lion,  and  cooed 
like  a  dove,  and  scolded  and  caressed,  and  brought  forth  laughter  and 
tears.  In  truth,  he  was  a  dramatic  genius,  and  equally  great  in  the  con- 
ception and  the  personation  of  his  parts.  With  much  original  force  of 
understanding,  increased  by  contact  with  the  rough  world  in  many 
countries,  he  possessed  an  imagination  which  was  almost  Shakspearian 
in  its  rigor  and  flash.  It  quickened  all  the  raw  material  of  his  mind 
into  liring  things.  His  ideas  came  forth  with  hands  and  feet,  and  took 
hold  of  the  earth  and  the  hoayens.  He  had  a  heart  as  tender  as  his 
mind  was  strong  and  his  imagination  Protean ;  and  this  gave  such  a 
sympathetic  quality  to  his  Toice  and  his  whole  manner,  that,  more  than 
any  Fpeaker  of  jiower  we  ever  know,  he  was  the  master  of  ]Mitlios. 
Who  can  forget  how  rough  sailors,  and  beautirul  and  cultivated  Boston 
girls,  and  men  like  Welwter  and  Emerson,  and  shop-boys  and  Cam- 
bridge students,  and  Jenny  Lind  and  Miss  Bremer  and  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  and  everybody  of  taste  or  curiosity  who  visited  Boston,  were 
seen  weeping  together  with  Father  Taylor,  himself  almost  afloat  again 
in  his  own  tears  as  he  described  some  tender  incident  in  the  forecastle, 
some  sailor's  death-bed,  some  recent  shipwreck,  or  sent  his  lifo-boat  to 
the  rescne  of  some  drowning  soul  1 

**  The  Unitarian  denomination  owes  Edward  Taylor  a  more  serious 
debt  of  gratitude  than  the  romantic  love  which  he  had  for  it,  and  was 
always  so  bravo  and  so  full  in  avowing,  has  naturally  called  forth.  He 
gave  many  of  its  young  ministers  their  first  lesson  in  natural  eloquence. 
In  him  they  felt  what  Demosthenes  meant  when  he  described  eloquence 
as  logic  on  fire.  He  made  the  gospel  they  had  seen  handled  only  with 
gloves  quiver  with  the  touch  of  the  naked  fingers.  Ho  brought  back  the 
imflsioiis,  long  Imnisliod  from  tho  pulpit,  and  made  tho  truths  of  tluit 
Oriental  religbn  which  the  chill  of  the  Western  reason  commonly 
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blighto  and  mntOateB,  or  sUunrcB  and  bites  down  to  the  roolti,  taka  m 
their  nattre  proportions  and  colors  and  foliage  in  the  warm  climate  of 
his  tropical  sonl.  How  many  men  in  oor  body  gained  their  first  ernan- 
cipation  finom  formalism  and  moralizing  in  hearing  him  1  How  many 
hearts  first  felt  the  power  of  the  gospel  as  a  religion  of  spiritoal  passion 
in  his  presence  I  It  is  a  comfort  now  to  think  how  well  the  Unitarians 
always  loved  him ;  liow  welcome  wo  raaile  him  to  our  muemblios ;  how 
deeply  we  Talued  him ;  and  how  much  ho  enjoyed  onr  love  I  Tho  Boa- 
ton  merchants  of  onr  liuth  looked  well  for  forty  years  after  his  tempo- 
ral support.  Methodist  as  he  was,  nobody  erer  wished  him  any  thUig 
else.  It  was  his  charm  to  ns  that  he  brought  his  Methodist  fenror  and 
phraseology  with  him,  and  gave  ns  a  complete  change  of  spiritual  diet. 
But  he  was  too  large  a  Christian  to  be  pent  up  in  any  denomination. 
He  belonged  to  the  Chnich  nnirersal  by  right  of  his  apostolic  simpli- 
city, his  utter  derotion  to  human  souls,  his  courageous  plainness  of  desl- 
ing,  his  broad  sympathies  with  goodness  and  with  dl  truth,  labelled 
or  not,  his  hospitable  nature  and  princely  breadth  of  being  I  One 
toucli  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  one  touch  of  grace  the 
whole  Church  one.  And  ho  had  a  tlioubaiid  touches  of  natum  and 
grace  joined  on  somewhere  to  every  thing  and  everybody.  We  hon- 
ored and  loved  him,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  fling  these  few  leaves 
upon  his  fresh  grave.  Unique,  a  man  of  genius,  a  great  nature,  a 
whole  seal,  wonderful  in  conversation,  tremendous  in  off-hand  speeches, 
g^reatest  of  all  in  the  pulpit,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  original  preacher, 
and  one  of  the  most  effective  pulpit  and  platform  orators,  America  has 
produced.  And,  alas !  nothing  remains  of  him  but  his  memory  and 
his  influence.  He  will  be  an  incredible  myth  in  another  generation. 
Jjet  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  keep  his  true  imago  before  ns  as 
long  as  we  can. " 

We  would  fain  believe  he  is  not  to  so  utterly  and 
speedily  evanish.  His  own  words  may  save  him  from 
such  a  fate,  though  no  record  can  re-animate  that 
pulpit  presence  and  platform  power. 

Chief,  however,  of  the  contributions  from  this  source 
were  the  words  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol.  More  than  any 
other  of  his  school  he  had  been  in  intimate  relationa 
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with  his  friend  and  ^^  father."  They  had  often  eaten 
and  drank,  talked  and  travelled  together.  He  had 
watched  his  genius  in  their  conversational  hours, 
had  seen  it  glow  with  a  brightness  far  above  the 
brightest  brightness  of  the  sun  at  noon,  had  absorbed 
into  his  own  spirit  this  rare  afliuence  of  a  rare  natuie, 
and,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  brought  forth 
his  inscription  for  his  monument.  His  sermon  had  as 
its  motto,  2  Kings  ii.  12, ''  My  father !  my  father  I " 
The  following  are  its  chief  passages :  — 

"III  Uio  jrofir  isnn,  with  a  follow-aindoiit  from  tlio  Diviiiitj  School  in 
Cftmbridgo,  1  walked  to  Boston  to  attend  tho  dedication  of  the  Sea- 
men's Bethel.  The  instant  tlie  minister  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  I  felt 
he  was  such  a  man  as  I  had  never  seen  before.  His  omnipresent 
glance,  taking  in  the  whole  assembly;  his  swift  step,  glowing  look, 
voice  strong  and  mellow  as  thunder  or  a  breaking  wave;  his  gesture 
lively  and  expressive  as  the  elder  Bootli's,  as  he  beckoned  up  into  the 
open  desk — saying,  'My  pulpit  has  no  doors' — snch  as  could  not  find 
scats  Iwlow,  told  mc  very  plainly  Umt  no  pompous  cccksiastic,  droning 
parson,  or  straitlaoed  bigot  was  to  discourse  that  day,  and  be  primate 
and  bishop  of  that  establishncnt. 

"  Last  Wednesday  morning,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  that  human 
form,  so  long  aflame  with  zeal  at  its  busy,  restless  task,  fell  quietly  into  that 
sleep  to  which  the  sweetest  slumber  we  know  before  is  but  uneasiness. 

"  Knowing  and  loving  Father  Taylor  as  I  did,  perhaps  as  well  as  any 
ons  did  outside  his  immediate  circle,  my  duty  is  my  desire  to  speak  of 
him.  Yet  I  hardly  dare,  scarce  have  right,  feel  'tis  vain  to  try,  that 
praise  is  disres])cct :  yet  I  must ;  for  to  few  am  I  so  in  debt. 

"No  American  dtizon  —  Webster,  Clay,  Everett,  Lincoln,  Choate — 
has  a  reputation  more  impressive  and  unique.  In  the  hall  of  memory 
his  s]iiritual  statue  will  have  forever  its  own  niclie.  What  is  his  peculiar 
place  1  He  belonged  to  no  class.  Li  any  dog^a  he  was  neither  leader 
nor  led.  He  is  the  sailor's  representative.  Those  were  landsmen.  He 
stands  for  the  sea,  the  greatest  delegate  the  ocean  has  sent  upon  the  stage 
of  any  purely  intellectual  calling,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and 
.  his  fame  has  been  borne  into  thousands  of  ships,  by  almost  milUoni  of 
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mariners  who  hare  christened  him  Father,  into  OTery  port  and  oomroer 
dal  city  of  the  globe.  The  sailor  says  he  has  been  in  places  where 
the  United  States  had  not  been  heard  of,  but  not  where  Father  Taj- 
lor  had  not;  while  the  universal  eagerness  of  all  other  classes  to  heat 
him  has  been  scarce  less  than  of  the  navigators,  who  make  so  great  a 
division  of  our  fcllow-mcn. 

"  How  account  fur  this  phenomenon  1  We  hiul  licro  a  case  of  tluit  au- 
thcntic  gonitis,  wlioso  office  and  warrant  is  to  spciik  intelligibly  to  |)oople 
of  every  sort,  span  every  social  gulf  that  yawns,  luul  bring  all  tluit  op- 
pose or  difier  to  be  of  one  mind.  I  must  risk  the  charge  or  suspicion 
of  extravagance,  and  call  him  the  only  man  of  my  acquaintance  to  whom 
the  term  genius  absolutely  belongs.  I  recognize  n  others  perceptionB 
as  keen  and  clear,  a  glance  deeper  and  stronger  in  some  directions,  a 
judgment  more  harmonious  and  broad.  Some  have  held  the  telescope 
spiritual  things  arc  seen  through  with  a  steadier  hand,  have  analjrsed 
more  closely,  like  tlie  matter  of  the  sun,  tliu  substances  tlicir  mental 
spectroscope  surveyed,  and  weighed  more  coolly  and  justly  the  rdativo 
value  of  diverse  principles  and  thoughts.  In  many,  imagination,  that 
eye  of  tlie  soul,  has  been  as  wide  open  ;  comparison  to  detect  materisU 
and  moral  correspondences  as  thorough  and  exact ;  and  combination  of 
old  elements  into  new  ideas,  or  maxims  to  start  from,  even  more  master- 
ly and  pure,  —  he  not  being  a  philosopher  of  the  patient  and  reflective 
school,  to  discover  new  planets  in  the  inner  Armament  But  I  havo 
never  in  my  life  known  one  who  was  with  his  intuitions  so  possessed  and 
carried  away.  It  was  mere  insight  with  him  ;  his  vision  was  passion 
too.  Like  an  engine,  it  made  a  train  of  his  faculties,  and  swept  his 
wliolc  l>cing  on. 

•' '  When  he  enters  company,'  it  was  said  of  one,  '  he  leaves  the  scliolur 
behind  :  I  sec  in  his  study  he  is  a  diflerent  man.'  Mr.  Taylor  never 
left  hi  msel  f  bchi  nd  anywhere,  bu  t  was  himself  everywhere.  Like  the  crea- 
ture  Wordsworth  describes,  *  tliat  moveth  altogether  if  it  move  at  all,* 
his  casual  talk  was  as  good  as  his  public  performance.  lie  ]mt  on  no 
robe;  he  song  without  any  singing-garlands.  Meet  him  at  the  comer 
of  the  street,  ho  was  just  as  eloquent  and  just  the  same  as  addressing  a 
throng.  IIo  was  natural ;  fur  Nature  was  too  mighty  in  him  that  he  should 
be  aught  but  that  lie  carried  his  sublimity  into  his  trivial  conversation, 
and  his  homeliest  humor  into  his  gravest  discourse.  He  would  provoke 
irresistible  laughter  in  a  congregation,  or  wet  your  eyes  with  the  way  of 
his  private  greeting ;  put  you  in  church  with  the  little  touching  sermon 
»f  his  grace  at  table,  or  make  an  April  day  of  smiles  and  tears  at  hia 
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erening  Testrj,  or  oreroome  jon  with  his  solemnity  in  jonr  house:  si 
that  one  said  he  was  like  a  cannon,  hetter  on  the  Common  than  in  a 
parlor.  Bnt  that  was  a  mistake.  In  jonr  sitting-room  he  could  he 
a  flute ;  no  maid  more  tender  and  soft  How  often  I  have  seen  him,  in 
the  most  accidental  encounters,  melt  hArd-faoed  persons  with  his  pathos, 
or  surprise  the  despondent  into  good  cheer  with  before  undreaincd-of 
consolations ! 

"  He  WAS  an  improrisator,  the  fmcst  specimen  ever  in  tliis  community. 
He  was  an  cxtcmporancoas  speaker,  more  condensed,  with  more  fiery 
combustion,  and  less  watery  dilution,  than  any  beside  I  have  known  in 
that  order.  I  have  seen  many  a  human  diamond  shining ;  in  him  was 
the  diamond  burning.  So  I  set  him  down  for  my  best  example  of  genius, 
because  his  genius  —  as  always,  I  suppose,  happens  where  genius  is 
supreme  —  was  his  master,  used  and  ordered  him  round,  and  did  its 
manifest  purpose  with  him  as  its  servant  and  apprentice  for  life. 

"  Tlie  spirit  of  tliis  prophet  was  not '  subject  to  the  proplicL'  WImt 
distinguished  his  communication  was,  not  only  its  brilliant  orginality  in 
the  idiomatic  raciness  of  the  language,  or  the  substance  of  what  he 
would  oouToy,  but  the  manrellous  suppleness  of  every  fibre  and  organ 
to  his  conception,  which  made  his  whole  body  a  tongue.  .  .  . 

"  An  actor  he  might  himself  have  been,  surpassed  or  equalled  by  none 
celebrated  in  his  day.  He  did  not  believe  in  preaching  from  notes ;  and 
1  have  so(Mi  him  tiikn  oflTa  l>n>lhor-<*.lcr^yuinu  (Confined  to  hirt  imU%  l(N)k- 
in.^  from  his  manuHcript  to  his  hearers,  K^^'ing  one  way,  gesticulating 
another,  his  tnhtmn  vivnnt  lacing  f^oo<l  as  a  play,  throwing  into  comic 
couvulHious  nil  who  wilueHsctl  it.  If  he  htul  retul  soinclinies,  he  wouhl 
have  done  better.  Once,  at  my  table,  he  impersonated  an  Oriental  dervish, 
thront^h  all  his  spinning  raptures,  with  an  ease  and  perfection  I  cannot 
imagine  Qarrick  or  Kean  could  match,  though  we  noticed  after  the  in- 
spired exhibition  he  seemed  greatly  fatigued. 

"  His  style  and  accent,  in  the  most  ordinary  proceeding,  could  not  be 
withstood  or  forgot.  '  Move  a  little,'  he  said,  to  some  who  took  too 
much  room  in  the  crowded  seat ;  '  nocommodation  is  a  part  of  religion  ; ' 
and,  as  though  his  request  conferred  a  privilege  or  a  favor,  they  moved. 
Bnt  this  acting  was  no  illusion,  or  superficial  trick,  he  practised  on 
others ;  but  his  essence,  perfect  nature,  and  so  perfect  art.  He  could  not, 
like  the  dramatic  teacher  Delsarte,  have  picked  out  the  muscle  to  express 
neaven  or  hell.  He  knew  not  how  he  did  it,  more  than  you  knew; 
but  it  was  done,  as  Delsarte  cannot  do  it 

"It  was  said  of  a  great  orator,he  used  to  make  astndy  of  his  motionf 
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In  a  glM8.  Bat  here  was  a  &oe  ignorant  of  mirron  Some  inward 
aculptor  had  carred  its  thooaand  seams  and  wrinkles,  which  he  coold 
oae  bj  turns  for  the  month  for  erery  emotion,  to  make  yon  merrf ;  or, 
as  was  said  of  Bfr.  Choate,  'cant  his  countenance  so  as  to  fetch  teari 
out  of  you  in  two  minutes.'  What  was  the  secret,  but  a  sympathy  raised 
to  the  highest  power,  so  as  to  exceed  all  we  conccivo  under  that  name, 
so  that  he  saw  out  of  people,  as  well  as  into  thum  1  He  put  on  tlieir  eyot 
for  his  eyeglasses,  looked  at  the  world  as  they  did,  and  they  found  aod 
felt  him  in  them,  at  the  core  and  centre. 

"  His  distinction  fh>m  other  superior  men  was,  there  seemed  nothing 
calculated  or  elaborate  in  his  most  wonderful  display.  His  was  not 
their  slowly  crystallixed  thought:  it  was  not  a  gem  or  a  flower,  but  a 
meteor  and  aerolite,  a  flash  and  a  bolt  I  heard  Dr.  Channing  and  hioi 
preach  the  same  day:  it  was  the  difference  between  reflection  and 
spontaniety.  He  preached  as  the  birds  sing :  he  could  not  help  it  anj 
more.  Ho  was  an  actor  who  enacted  not  only  law,  or  truth,  but  llio 
beauty  of  God.  Like  tlie  character  in  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  U 
mattered  not  what  part  lie  took,  ho  could  do  all  e(|ua]ly  well. 

''It  was  said  of  Prince  Estorhazy,  he  was  so  goigeously  drosied  ha 
could  not  move  bnt  a  pearl  or  a  diamond  fell  All  his  wordi  gleamed 
as  they  dropped.  The  reason  1  Because  a  love,  like  Shakspeare's, 
for  all  humanity  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  impersonations.  His  moon* 
tain  stood  on  fire:  it  was  a  volcano.  A  Southern  heart  married  a 
Northern  brain  at  his  birth. 

"  Ho  entered  into  every  nature  he  touched.  The  pigeons  swarming 
round  him,  lighting  on  his  head  and  hands  from  the  dove-cot  in  North 
Square,  only  figured  tlie  more  numerous  human  creatures  that  flocked 
to  hini  for  nobler  food  than  grain  of  barluy  or  wheat.  Onoe,  walking 
with  him  in  the  Public  Garden,  a  little  bird  flew  startled  from  its  buaii 
away.  He  stretched  his  hand  after  it,  and  spoke  to  it,  saying,  '  I  would 
not  squeeze  or  hurt  you; '  and  I  almost  thought  the  bird  would  come. 
What  was  this  sympathy,  but  the  root  of  his  liberality  1  He  was  a 
Methodist,  but  Methodism  was  neither  his  gaol  nor  goal.  He  waa 
superior  to  sect,  belonged  to  no  party,  hut,  like  the  Indian  on  the 
prairc,  said  he  walked  lanje.f  —  no  man  ever  larger. 

*'  lie  did  not  like  what  is  calltNl  SpirituuiiHui,  ))erlia|Ki  could  not  do  it 
justice,  and  told  me  several  times  with  some  complacency,  as  of  an  ex- 
trciser, '  The  spirits  never  stay  after  I  come;  can't  get  them  to  do  anjr 
thing;  they  are  afraid,  and  run  away  as  fast  as  they  can  go.'  When 
the  clergy  of  the  Methodbt  circuit,  in  which  he  formerly  had  toiled  ta 
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tmriblj,  were,  at  a  meedng  of  the  Unitarian  Aflsociation,  described  ai 
paid,  though  poorlj,  some  two  hundred  dollars,  all  they  were  worth, 
who,  that  was  present,  but  mutt  remember  how  his  battery  biased! 
'  All  they  are  worth  ?  I  will  put  the  humblest  of  them  foot  to  foot, 
eye  to  eye,  with  any  of  yon,'  ho  cried,  'with  a  Bible  in  his  hand  and  a 
wildcmoRS  of  huiitan  ranis  lieforo  him,  and  see  wlio  will  heat  I '  .  .  . 

"  There  was  something  so  inimitably  quaint  and  grotesque  at  times  in 
his  repartees,  yon  might  have  thought  of  Punch  and  Judy,  or  Harlequin, 
but  you  did  not  liccauso  of  the  earnest  meaning  he  always  conveyed. 
A  young  man,  rather  rationalistic  in  his  yiews,  who  preached  for  him  in 
the  Bethel,  haying  accidentally  upset  the  Bible,  and  stooping  to  pick  it 
up,  'Nerer  mind,'  said  Taylor  to  him, '  I  can  put  it  up  well  and  easy 
enough  myself  next  Sunday  I '  In  the  vestry  of  this  church,  at  a  morn- 
ing prayer-meeting,  he,  talking  as  a  revivalist,  and  crying  out,  'How 
long  shall  we  compass  this  Jericho  before  the  walls  fall  down  Y '  I 
answered, '  Conversion  cannot  be  completed  on  the  spot ;  let  us  eat  not 
mince-pie  of  praise,  but  humble-pie  of  repentance.'  He,  being  dis- 
pleased with  my  contradiction,  left  in  haste,  a  little  hurt,  and  hot.  Bnt 
the  next  time  I  overtook  him  in  the  street  he  threw  his  arms  round  me, 
gathered  me  to  his  boeom,  and  gave  me  the  kiss  of  peace,  as  whenever 
and  wherever  we  met,  in  the  room  or  on  the  sidewalk,  he  always  gave 
mo  that  of  love.  Never  was  such  a  placable  onthnsiast,  such  a  charita- 
ble devotee.  There  was  room  in  his  heart  for  all  men,  as  well  as  God. 
He  kept  the  second  commandment,  as  well  as  the  first.  Me  would 
have  been  a  fanatic,  but  that  ho  could  not  help  his  love.  I  think  he 
looked  on  Transcendentalism  with  a  half-serious,  half-hnmorous  mis- 
trust, as  a  curious  compound  of  good  and  bad,  to  the  last  '  It  is  like 
a  gull,'  he  said  to  me, '  long  wings,  lean  body,  poor  feathers,  and  mis- 
erable meat' 

"  I  can  afford  to  quote  the  wit  with  which  I  do  not  quite  agree.  His 
condemnation  wns  like  a  sentence  of  death ;  bnt  though  his  rebuke  was 
like  a  liromlKido  from  a  frigate,  or  a  lion's  roar,  deeper  good-hnmor  was 
his  tmit ;  seldom  or  never  any  thing  bitter  or  liiting  in  liis  speech.  He 
wss  sorry  to  wound,  but  had  no  choice,  could  not  help  saying  what  he 
did :  it  came  to  him,  and  were  sacrilege  to  reject  it  or  withhold.  '  Too 
far  off,'  I  heard  him  bluntly  say  to  a  speaker  in  his  conference :  '  the 
King's  business  requires  hsste.'  He  named  the  talkers,  one,  'Pure 
Hebrew ; '  another,  '  North  of  Europe ; '  a  third,  '  Salvation  set  to 
Music'  His  praise  was  like  a  modal,  or  badge,  or  the  freedom  of  the 
dij  in  a  gold  box,  it  had  in  it  such  solid  value  or  predons  stamp. 
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"Atmyhoiue  Dr.  Channing  iaquired  about  a  fiunoua  Bfetbodist 
preacher  Uien  in  town.  'Oh,  I  shoald  like  to  see  him!'  added  I>r 
Lowell.  '  Tou  can't  see  him/  Taylor  immediately  answered :  '  lie  is 
behind  his  Master!'  Could  Shakspeare  do  better  1  He  would  have 
been  a  sort  of  spiritual  glue,  a  mere  sympathy,  but  for  the  military 
hand  ready  to  throw  the  gantlot :  so  that  we  must  be  thankful  for  the 
iron  rosistauoe  in  him  that  prevented  mental  dissipation,  else  I  know 
not  where  ho  would  hare  gone,  or  what  become  of  him.  His  exceeding, 
immeasurable  tenderness,  combined  with  his  purity  of  heart  —  the  cyo  in 
him  to  see  God — to  make  him  at  once  so  cordial  and  courteous  to 
women.  Affection  for  them  was  a  great  deep  in  him,  suiging  like  hia 
beloved  sea.  But  never  billow  lapped  the  beach  more  softly  than  hia 
untaught  delicacy  treated  the  other  sex.  He  was  demonstrative ;  bat 
his  demonstration  was  a  drop  to  the  heaving  gulf  behind.  His  man- 
ners were  royal,  king  that  he  was.  I  have  seen  him  touch  his  hearty 
head,  and  lips  with  his  hand  in  such  a  style  it  seemed  a  salutation  too 
much  for  me,  but  meant  for  and  worthy  of  the  universe.  This  manrei- 
lous  force,  like  the  demon  of  Socrates,  that  seised  and  wrought  through 
him,  not  being  always  present,  but  like  a  detached  locomotive^  explains 
his  occasional  failures  and  flounderings  to  the  disappointment  of  stran* 
gen,  and  friends  who  hung  their  head.  Once,  in  his  confusion,  he  said, 
'  I  have  lost  my  nominative  case,  bat  I  am  on  the  way  to  glory.' 

"  He  was  a  great  observer,  a  continual  rouser.  When  the  woman 
forc-ordained  from  all  eternity  to  be  his  wife,  who  also  called  him  not  hns 
band  only,  but  father,  asked  him  why  he  went  round,  mattering  so  to 
himBclf.  '  Bccaade,'  was  his  loving  retort,  *  I  always  like  to  talk  to  a 
sensible  man.' 

''  His  tenets  were  but  shrouds  to  the  ship,  that  he  might  Itetter  spread 
to  the  wind  of  the  Spirit  every  sail.  Disappointment,  deciding  to  ap- 
peal to  God,  is  one  condition  of  surpassing  mind  or  character.  God, 
like  man,  taxes  us  on  the  amount  of  our  property.  Yet  he  was  a 
blessed  man ;  said  ho  never  had  an  unhappy  day  ;  and  found  in  Boston 
the  crown  of  his  joy.    How  dear  to  him  the  '  Port  Society '  1 

**  *  Laup^h  till  I  get  back ! '  I  remember  as  one  of  his  farewells ;  '  till 
MM  ^ct  iHutk,'  we  ini^^ht  now  say.  He  hated  f;loom,  and  told  me  of  a 
dismal  theologian,  that  he  seemed  to  have  killed  souie  one,  and  wanted 
him  to  go  help  bury  the  body. 

''  He  had  a  sentiment  for  the  little  fish  he  caught  and  threw  back  into 
the  sea,  saying, '  There,  little  one,  go  tell  your  grandmother  that  yon 
have  seen  a  ghost  i '    The  chaise  he  once  owned  was  always  full  of 
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nigged  children;  ao  that  he  oonld  not  take  his  own  family  to  ride.  I 
wish  he  had  owned  it  alwajs. 

"  He  was  no  borrower  or  qaoter,  bat  original  in  ererj  nerre.  In  all 
his  soaring  was  oomroon  sense, — weight,  not  of  a  sparrow,  bat  an  eagle. 
His  fervor  li:ul  ii  natnral,  null  tone :  all  affbctation  ho  despised.  In 
the  noble  Methodist,  no  jut  of  Methodist  cant,  but  only  Methodist  trnth 
and  zeal.  Methodist  let  him  be :  I  claim  him  only  as  a  nniversal  man. 
The  seven-year  old  girl  knew  his  temper,  that  knelt  and  prayed  for 
him  on  his  bier,  saying  to  those  who  would  understand  her  act,  '  He 
was  my  friend.' 

"  His  lait  audible  prayer  was,  <  Lord,  what  am  I  here  for  1  What  am 
I  doing  hero?  I'm  no  use  to  anybody.  The  love  my  friends  have  for 
me  will  soon  be  lost.  The  love  I  have  for  my  friends  will  soon  be  gone. 
Now,  Lonl,  some  morning  suddenly  snatoh  me  to  thyself.' 

"  The  Lord  heard,  the  Lord  did,  Inst  Wednesday  morning,  very  eariy. 
The  sailor  went  out,  as  a  sailor  would,  with  the  ebb-tide,  just  at  its 
tarn.  It  was  flood-tide  somewhere  I  That  death  was  a  great  birth  I 
Sach  a  soul  is  to  us  and  itself,  beyond  miracle  or  prophecy,  the  best 
proof  of  immortality.  A  brother  once  asked  him  for  a  subject  '  It 
would  be  too  hot  for  you  to  hold,'  he  said.  'Tis  marvellous  such  a 
flame  burnt  so  long ;  and  now  the  flre  has  not  gone  out,  but  the  mortal 
fuel.    There  must  be  more  fuel  —  must  there  not  ?  —  for  such  a  fire." 

Warmer  yet,  because  not  written  in  the  public  eye, 
is  this  word  fiom  the  longest  and  most  intimate  of 
his  Bethel  friends,  Mr.  William  Broadhead  :  — 

"  We  walked  and  rode  and  fished  together,  wept  and  prayed,  sang 
and  laughed  together,  and  I  knew  him  as  few  knew, — even  his  interior 
life ;  for  we  were  one.  He  was  one  of  those  great  natures  which  are 
seldom  found ;  of  a  warm,  ardent  temperament,  full  of  sympathy  and 
love,  8tn>iip^  in  his  attachments,  quick  and  impulsive,  full  of  mirthfulnoss, 
wit,  and  humor;  his  heart,  as  he  used  to  say  about  some  of  the  good 
men  of  Boston, '  was  open  like  a  sunfloaxr.'  He  drew  all  men  to  him. 
Some  of  my  brightest,  happiest,  best  days  were  passed  in  his  company. 
I  have  heard  him  preach  for  years,  in  the  full  strength  of  his  manhood, 
to  crowded  houses,  with  such  pathos  and  power  as  few  men  possess. 

"  Many  an  evening  I  have  passed  with  him  in  his  study  reading  to 
him  till  a  late  hour ;  and  on  one  occask>n,  when  he  had  been  exceedingly 
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•triking  in  his  ways  and  words,  I  said, '  Ton  are  a  strange  mortaL'  — • 
'  Well/  said  he,  'I  have  made  np  my  mind,  there  never  was  but  ooa 
£.  T.  Taylor,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  any  tlung  to  do  with  it,  there  newer 
shall  be  another/" 

Rev.  Mr.  Dndley  of  Milwaukee  sent  this  goodly 
word:  — 

"MILWAUKBB,  April  8,  1871. 

"  Mt  dbar  Mk8.  Brioham,  —  We  haro  jost  learned  from  the  papers 
that  your  grand,  venerable  father  has  passed  on.  The  hero  of  many 
battles,  always  victor;  the  weather-beaten  god  of  many  storms,  never 
stranded ;  the  anointed  king  of  thousands  of  loving  hearts,  — lie  has 
anchored  at  last  in  sonny  seas,  and  wears  the  crovm  inside  the  TeiL 
Father  Taylor  in  heaven. 

"  We  are  all  voyagers.  Sometimes,  in  tlie  groat  watches,  wc  can  catch 
the  andcrtow  of  billow  and  storm,  and  we  think  it  a  good  time  to 
catch  ttio  key-note  of  the  great  rhythmic  score  writ  in  life  and  death ; 
sometimes,  when  the  lull  comes,  wo  catch  a  ravishing  strain  or  cadcnoo 
intoned  from  the  music  beyond  the  sea.  Then  two  worlds  chord,  and  all 
things  begin  to  be  ours.  Mother  passed  on,  father  passed  on ;  altogether 
there,  yet  more  than  ever  here.  Think  of  your  father  preaching  in 
glory !  Think  of  the  multitudes  there,  and  of  the  multitudes  that  will 
roll  up  to  greet  and  to  listen  !  " 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Neale,  his  very  true  friend  and 
neighbor,  adds  his  contribution :  — 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  a  memoir  is  to  be  published  of  the  excel- 
lent Father  Taylor.  I  have  known  the  good  man  for  many  years,  and 
only  to  respect  and  love  him.  His  character,  like  his  physical  features, 
was  uncommonly  marked  and  obvious.  Whoever  had  seen  him  once 
would  know  him  ever  afterwrtrds ;  liis  look,  his  walk,  his  laugh,  every 
thing  about  him,  was  peculiar.  His  preaching,  and  even  his  religion, 
were  umplinticailly  his  own.  lie  was  indeed  u  noMc  man,  and  a  priest  of 
the  Must  High  God,  but  a  perfect  original,  like  Melcliisedek,  without 
father  and  without  mother,  without  beginning  of  years  or  end  of  days  ; 
and  then  he  was  so  genial,  that,  however  open  to  censure,  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  like  him.  His  pulpit  oratory  conformed  to  no  rules,  and  hia 
theology,  I  should  judge,  to  no  creed.    Yet  he  preached,  as  we  all  know. 
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with  unsorpassed  impxessiveneBS ;  and  those  who  haTO  known  him  longest 
and  most  intimately  will,  I  am  sore,  hear  unhesitating  testimony  to 
his  Christian  spirit  He  was  full  of  yonthfal  enthusiasm,  and  a  remark- 
ably good  hearer.  It  was  good  to  see  his  kindly  smile  and  approving 
nod  when  listening  to  the  efforts  of  others.  A  pood  sentiment  ho  en- 
joyed with  a  keen  rvlish  by  whomsoever  expressed.  I  have  often  noticed 
him  in  the  public  assembly,  bowing  and  smiling,  and  saying, '  That's  so,' 
in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  encourage  and  inspire  the  speaker.  I  do 
not  believe  he  ever  tried  to  bo  odd,  for  ho  was  always  honest  and  per- 
fectly natural ;  but  he  could  not  help  being  eccentric.  I  once  beard  him 
preach  on  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  Devil.  His  pUm  was  what  minis- 
ters call  textual.  After  dwelling  at  length  and  with  much  earnestness  on 
the  first  two  divisions  of  his  subject,  ho  continued  by  saying, '  Having 
touched  sufficiently,  brethren,  on  the  world  and  the  flesh,  I  now  pass  on 
to  the  Devil.' 

"  Many  laughable  anecdotes  are  told  of  him,  some  true,  and  some  prob- 
ably fictitious ;  but,  having  been  near  him  in  the  ministry  so  many  yean, 
my  memories  of  him  have  reference  to  his  personal  friendship  and  char- 
acter. He  met  me  with  kindness  in  my  youth,  and  was  afiectionate  and 
confiding  to  the  last  He  never  spoke  or  seemed  to  care  about  denomi- 
national differences ;  but  his  heart  was  always  full  and  overflowing  with 
love  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  like  the  Saviour  he  adored." 

Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  his  successor,  and  a  son  whom  he 
truly  loved  in  the  gospel,  pronounced  a  eulogy  on 
him  the  Sunday  after  his  burial,  in  which  he  glanced 
at  his  character  and  career.  He  then  properly  de- 
picted his  debt  to  grace,  devotion  to  the  Bible  and 
the  Church,  detestation  of  the  Devil,  and  other  notice- 
able traits. 

"  Nature  did  much  for  him,  but  grace  more.  It  brought  him  out; 
and  mndo  him  shine  with  a  lustre  which  no  mere  earthly  brightness 
oonld  rival. 

"It  gave  him  homo,  friends,  position,  power,  and  intimate  com- 
munion with  Him  whose  mighty  arm  was  his  reliance,  and  whose  inspira- 
tion carried  him  out  of  and  beyond  himself;  revealing  to  him  thingi 
anuttcrablo  to  ordinary  mortals. 
28 
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"Next  to  his  ooaTenion,  his  veneration  for  the  Bible  lArgely  eoB- 
trilrated  to  his  greatness.  Father  Taylor  was  anchored  to  the  Bible ; 
and  his  anchor  never  dragged, 

"  Yon  liaye  heard  him,  in  strains  impassioned,  graphically  portray  ita 
excellencies;  yon  have  seen  him  press  it  to  his  bosom  with  affection 
glowing  in  every  lineament  of  his  speaking  countenance;  yon  have 
heard  him,  with  biting  sarcasm,  satirize,  as  only  Father  Taylor  could 
do,  the  paltry  efibrts  of  its  defamers  to  destroy  its  power. 

"He  prized  the  Bible;  he  lovod  it;  ho  venerated  it  To  him  it  was 
indeed  a  book  most  sacred.  As  to  creeds,  and  forms  of  faith,  thoagb, 
in  the  fundamentals,  true  to  his  church,  yet  he  was  not  at  all  rigid, 
and  sometimes  even  questioned  as  to  their  force  and  foundation. 

"  But  the  Bible,  the  old  chart,  and  its  claim  upon  us  as  to  faith  and 
conduct  as  a  divinely-given  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man,  he  never 
for  a  moment  questioned.  It  was  to  him  the  voice  of  God  speaking  by 
prophets  and  apostles ;  and  u])on  it  he  built  his  hopes  for  time  and 
eternity. 

"  lie  loved  the  gospel  when  preached  in  its  purity  and  power.  A 
better,  more  interested,  more  apprut'iutive,  more  flattering  Ibtencr  to 
preaching,  I  have  never  known,  nor  could  I  wish.  As  I  have  known 
him,  it  scarcely  seems  possible  that  he  ever  sat  as  critic  upon  the  gospel. 
Ho  was  sometimes  severe  upon  the  opinions  of  men  as  expressed  in  the 
pulpit,  and  was  occasionally  rather  caustic  upon  the  manner  of  speakera 
in  the  pulpit;  but  when  the  pure,  fresh  gospel  was  presented,  he  fed 
upon  it,  and  was  delighted  with  it.  His  earnest  'That's  it,'  'Now 
youVe  got  tliem,'  *  Give  it  to  them  ; '  his  rapid  changes  of  expression  as 
he  followed  the  discourse,  and  sympathized  therewith ;  and  his  affection- 
ate *Wcll  done,  my  child:  God  bless  you  T — rendered  him  a  very 
interesting  and  pleasing  companion  in  the  pulpit.  Sometimes  his  ludi- 
crous expressions  were  rather  a  severe  draft  upon  self-possession,  as  witli 
a  single  significant  remark  he  would  lay  out  the  imaginary  anta^nista 
of  the  speaker. 

"  His  aiitoj^nism  to  the  Devil,  —  for,  thouf^h  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  l>evil,  he  fully  l)clievcd  about  liim,  —  his  hatred  of  sin,  his  love  for 
GimI'h  Word,  liiri  uttJU'Jniicnt  to  CliiiHt  and  duvotiou  tc  his  cause,  hia 
admiration  for  ])urity,  his  marked  respect  for  the  true  CluistUn  soldier, 
his  regard  for  the  Church,  and  his  living  faith  in  the  resurrection  and 
final  triumph  of  the  Christian  over  death,  hell,  and  the  grave,  wera 
always  apparent. 

"  The  glorious  gospel  he  hod  so  long  and  so  eloquently  preached,  ha 
loved  to  hear ;  and  he  received  it  with  gladness  of  heart. 
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''The  great  theme  of  his  meditation8  and  hii  conTeiBatkms  was  sal* 
▼ation  through  faith  in  Christ  Upon  this  he  ooold  be  aroosnd  when  no 
other  subject  could  recall  to  consciousness;  nor  did  he  erer  appear 
wearied  therewith. 

"Ilis  fellowship  with  Christ  and  his  Church  was  significantly  indi- 
cated by  his  frequent  exclamation  of  'The  Lord  Josus  and  the  brethren ! 
With  them  in  his  days  of  actirity,  be  was  with  them  still,  and  hoped  to 
live  and  reign  with  them  forerer.'' 

Well  did  he  conclude  his  eulogium  with  a  prophecy 
that  is  history  written  beforehand. 

"Brethren,  he  told  us  often,  and  with  emphasis,  that  be  was  not 
going  to  die.  Nor  has  he  died.  Driyen  by  a  superior  force  from  the 
field  where  he  has  waged  glorious  war  with  sin  and  Satan,  he  has  only 
retired  to  await  the  final  overthrow  of  the  enemy.  And  when  the 
last  enemy  shall  have  bit  the  dust,  and  the  victims  of  his  merciless  reign 
shall  come  forth  to  life  and  beauty,  we  shall  again  see  the  loved  form  of 
Father  Taylor,  with  a  glow  of  holy  triumph  sufiusing  his  transfigured 
countenance,  as  with  majestic  tread,  with  his  loved  consort  by  his  side, 
at  the  licnd  of  a  little  multitude  of  his  redeemed  sailor-boys,  take  posi« 
tion  among  the  glorified,  and,  with  shout  and  song,  enter  the  gates  of 
die  celestial  city." 

But  few  words  are  necessary  to  complete  this 
epitaph. 

A  medium  form  was  his ;  wiry,  supple,  slightly 
stooping,  increasingly  so  in  later  years,  with  a  gait 
Iialf-shambling,  half-floating,  like  a  ship  in  shallow 
water,  gliding  and  scraping  along.  A  cane  had  been 
in  his  hand  so  long,  tliat  it  had  seemed  a  part  of  him- 
self;  and  glasses  stood  on  or  above  his  eyes  for  a  like 
period,  and  with  a  like  effect.  The  face  was  as  full  of 
wrinkles  as  the  sea ;  so  that  Tennyson  might  have 
gathered  liLs  simile  from  this  sailor's  face,  as  described 
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to  him  by  some  Boston  or  London  admirer,  when  ha 
said  of  the  eagle,  — 

**  The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls ;  ** 

save  that  these  wrinkles  were  full  of  mirth ;  so  that 
Homer's  epithet  was  more  truly  his,  —  "  The  laugh- 
ing sea;"  *a  youthful  sight,  the  Grecian's  blinded 
eyes  never  forgot.  Those  eyes  planted  above  that 
wrinkled  sea  of  cheek  and  chin  might  not  inaptly 
typify  the  eagle  itself ;  save  that  the  corrugated  fore- 
head surpassed  all  the  rest  of  the  face  in  the  multi- 
tude and  vivacity  of  these  waves  of  the  soul.  These 
burning  orbs 

**  Priofl  Uirougli  tlio  portage  of  the  head 
Like  the  brass  cannon." 

How  they  darted  their  lightnings,  playful  and  harm- 
less, yet  seemingly  most  deadly  I  They  were  like 
Emerson's  eyes  of  Cupid :  — 

"  Undauntc<l  are  their  courages, 
Riglit  Cossacks  in  their  forages; 
Fleeter  they  than  any  ci*eature ; 
They  are  his  steeds,  and  not  his  featore; 
Inquisitiye  and  fierce  and  fasting, 
Restless,  predatory,  hasting. 
And  they  pounce  on  other  eyes 

As  lions  on  iheir  prey ; 
And  round  their  circles  is  writ, 

Plainer  tlian  the  day, 
Underneath,  within,  above, 
Loye,  love,  love,  love  I " 

*  "  Oldfia  ddXaaaijg  lyiXaaae.'*  JEschylus  puts  this  even  more  happil  j ; 
"KVfMjTuv  LvTifiiOfif/v  yOjuofia,"  "  iJj"  inijijiiji  rahl<!  ifi/iiJcs  of  tho  waves/' 
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The  soul  of  love  leaped  from  their  black  abyssesi 
never  vengeful,  often  indignant,  always  affectionate. 

His  sermons  were  not  orderly  afiiEurs,  as  some  men 
count  order.  A  text  is  read,  and  he  is  off  in  a  twink- 
ling. Like  Wordsworth  in  "  Peter  Bell,"  he  leaps 
into  his  balloon,  and  is  up  and  away  above  moon  and 
stars.  The  text  suggests  something,  that  something 
else,  and  they  something  more  ;  and  so,  by  geometric 
progression,  he  is  instantly  in  a  sea  of  fancies,  a  sea  of 
gliiss  mingled  with  fire,  of  crystal  thoughts,  and  burn- 
ing passion.  Tears  flow,  and  smiles.  The  audience 
responds  in  tears  and  laughter.  Hits  at  current  fol- 
lies, blows  at  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  strikings 
out  from  both  shoulders  at  once,  passionate  entreaty, 
magnificent  description.  Every  sail  spread,  every  inch 
of  steam  on,  he  ploughs  through  the  sea,  dashing  the 
spray  over  you,  and  comes  at  last  careering  into  port, 
gently  and  sweetly  as  a  June  sunset. 

It  has  been  thought  that  tlie  great  defect  of  his  life 
was  not  to  have  stenographic  reports  of  his  sermons. 
But  what  reports  could  give  them  ?  They  were  not 
connected,  diy,  homiletical  affairs.  They  were  not 
spoken  entirely-  They  were  pantomimic.  Gough  is 
tlio  nearest  approach  to  liini  in  speaking  with  his 
coat-tails;  but  Gough  is  not  original  in  wit  and 
thouglit.  He  is  an  actor,  not  a  poet.  Father  Taylor 
was  both.  So,  with  his  face  and  finger  and  voice  and 
posture  preaching  with  especial  unction,  the  fancy 
and  humor  that  streamed  from  his  tongue  floated  on 
a  river  of  co-ordinate  thouglit  which  could  not  be 
translated  into  types.     He  never  wrote  a  sermon,  not 
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a  skeleton,  hardly  a  text.  It  was  not  easy  for  liim  to 
write.  His  hand  would  swell  if  he  put  it  long*  to 
paper.  He  could  not  bind  his  free  nature  to  such  a 
restraint. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  jovial  irascibility.  His  love 
was  of  the  torrid  type ;  and,  like  that,  bred  storms 
with  exceeding  suddenness  and  fury,  but  also  of  ex- 
ceeding brevity.  He  was  a  laugliing  Jupiter,  hurling 
mocking  thunderbolts  of  wrath  and  love. 

He  was  liberal  to  a  fault.  His  heart  overflowed  his 
brain,  and  prevented  sometimes  just  judgements  of  the 
truth.  He  was  broader  than  the  broadest,  without 
metes  or  bounds.  No  radical  could  keep  step  with 
his  stride  then.  He  would  shako  off  all  bands  of 
opinion,  like  a  horae  freed  from  his  harness,  and  run 
about  the  field  of  theology  in  the  wildest  spirit  of 
dogmatic  fun.  Every  attempt  to  catch  him  and  har- 
ness him  to  a  creed  would  only  provoke  a  snort  and  a 
flourisli  of  heels ;  and  away  he  would  fly  to  the  re- 
motest corner  of  tlie  orthodox  pasturevuay,  far  over  into 
the  lierbageless  commons  of  heterodoxy.  Coming  at 
last  to  his  cooler  moods,  and  getting  relieved  of  these 
superfluous  spirits,  he  would  gladly  put  on  the  har- 
ness of  the  Cross,  and  preach  the  great  central  gospel 
truths  with  such  pungency  and  power  as  would  draw 
all  hearers  to  Christ ;  for  he  was  a  very  successful 
revivalist.  His  earlier  days  were  full  of  these  rewards 
and  proofe  of  his  ministry.  His  labors  with  the 
sailors  were  always  straightforward,  orthodox,  and 
effectual.  The  terrors  of  the  law  had  no  more  faith* 
ful  preacher.    The  need  of  repentance,  and  faith  in 
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the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  pressed  upon  them  with 
every  talent  at  his  command.* 

*  Both  hiff  fnith  and  eaiholiclty  were  happily  shown  In  an  Ingenious  eertlfl* 
eate  or  membership,  which  was  lithographed,  and  given  to  the  ehnroh-mem- 
bers  as  tliey  sailed.  It  was  made  like  acompass, drctilar,  wltli  mottoes  running 
round,  the  letters  growing  finer  as  the  clrdes  grew  smaller.  In  an  open  cir- 
cular space  in  the  centre  stood  a  cross  al^o  made  up  of  mottoes.  The  sen- 
tences and  tlie  central  cross  were  as  follows:— 

This  certifies,  that  Is  a  member  of  the  Mariner's  Church,  In 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  Is  hereby  recommended  to  any  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

£owARD  T.  Tatlob,  Pastor, 

Whosoerer  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  Is  In  hcayeB, 

The  same  is  my  broUier  and  sister  and  mother; 

For  we  being  many  are  one  bread,  and  one  body. 

For  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread. 

One  is  our  Master,  eren  Christ  Jesus, 

And  aU  true  Christians  are  our  brethren. 

We  hate  no  artificial  national  meridians; 

We  hare  no  sectarian  lines  of  latitude : 

The  Sariour  Is  our  safe  Narigator, 

And  onr  allar  a  penitent  heart. 

Tnilli  Is  onr  meridian  and  equator: 

The  Bible  is  our  compass  and  chart. 

Thou  Shalt  not  take  the  name  of  God  In  vain. 

Uemember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  It  holy. 

Thou  Shalt  hare  no  other  gods  before  me. 

Thou  Shalt  not  worship  Images. 

Thou  Shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

Thou  Shalt  not  steal. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Thou  Shalt  not  kill. 

Tliou  Shalt  love  the  I/ord  thy  God  with  all  thy  iMurt, 

And  thy  neighbor  ns  thyself. 

Tlion  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness. 

Thou  Shalt  not  covet. 

We  have  all  sinned,  and 

Come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 

For  by  the  deeds  of  the  law 

Shan  no  flesh  be  Justified. 

Having  therefore,  brethren,  boldneM 

To  enter  \nU}  the  holiest 

By  a  new  and  living  way. 

Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart, 
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He  was  unequal.  All  men  of  genius  are,  therein 
differing  from  other  men  in  one  particular  only;  the 
latter  never,  like  the  former,  soaring,  though  they 
both  may  sink  to  a  like  depth.  ^^  Sometimes,*'  said 
Mrs.  Taylor,  ^^  when  he  dives,  he  brings  up  pearls, 
sometimes  mud."  Yet  even  the  mud  was  pearline. 
There  was  a  gleam  in  his  feeblest  words  of  ^^the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  He  never  sank 
so  low,  but  that  he  carried  his  wit  with  him.  The 
smile,  the  illuminated  wrinkles,  the  contortions  of 
expression,  mirthful  if  wrathful,  themselves  were 
humorous,  while  the  word  fitted  itself  to  this  clothing 
of  expression,  and  was  translated  out  of  its  orderly 
into  a  more  orderly  shape  for  genius  and  wit  to  work 
in.  Thus  when  Uie  audience  gathered  to  hear  him 
b^in  to  scatter  as  they  saw  the  grave  face  of  a 

Let  U8  oome  to  the  altar,  and 
Woriihlp  in  the  beauty  of  hoUneM, 
With  repentance  towarda  Qod, 
And  fklth  in  our  Lord  Jeaus  Chriit. 

Sailors  here  hj  land  and  sea 

Bend    the     penitential    knee, 

Here  In  flames  of  Incense  rise 

Prayer  and  praises  to  the  skies, 

With  one  accord, 

Unto  the  Lord 

JB1t|eF«|D. 

To  Him  all  praise 

Deroutly  raise, 

Through  the  blessed  Saviour's  name, 

lly    whom    our     Kuivatlon    came, 

OALLKLUJ  All  I      i*llAlHK    UK     OlVBV 

To  TUK  OLOBIOUS  OODOFHKAVBV. 

Through  the  lines  separating  the  compass  into  fbur  quadranti  rana  tlUa 
icntence:  **  Many  shall  oome  fh>m  the  K.[a8t],  and  from  the  Korth,  and  tkmm 
me  West,  and  from  the  South.'* 
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neighboring  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  Father  Taylor 
holds  them  by  his  glittering  eye  and  more  glittering 
tongue,  as,  half  rebukingly  of  both  them  and  the 
minister,  he  says,  ^*  Hold  on  there  I  Listen  to  the 
good  preacher,  and  I'll  make  it  all  up  in  the  after- 
noon." He  made  it  up  then,  and  his  hearers  rested 
content  with  his  promise  already  fulfilled. 

These  gifts  did  not  always  give  thought ;  and  a  rat- 
tling of  bright  jokes  is  as  powerless  as  the  crackling 
of  thorns  under  a  pot,  unless  solid  opinion  and  pur- 
[)08e  go  with  it.  This  liberty  he  did  not  always  have  ; 
and  therefore  under  the  strain  put  on  a  minister,  and 
especially  a  popular  minister,  to  do  his  best  every 
time  he  speaks,  he  of  course  sometimes  broke  down. 
This  variation,  or  eccentricity,  of  his  orbit  was  in- 
creased somewhat  by  his  lack  of  early  and  systematic 
tniining.  One  of  his  most  intimate  associates  for 
years,  residing  afterwards  in  Brooklyn,  and  attending 
on  Henry  Waixl  Beochcr's  preaching,  said,  "  I  hear 
Father  Taylor  every  Sunday,  educated."  This 
smoothing  of  rough  points  and  command  of  cultured 
phrases,  the  air  of  the  schools,  indescribable,  but 
ever  felt  and  potent,  kept  the  one  genius  from  as 
evident  barrenness  in  his  unfruitful  moments  as  the 
other. 

But  the  spurts  of  wit  and  imagination  may  for  the 
same  cause  never  shoot  so  high  in  the  trained  as  in  the 
imtrained.  The  very  necessity  laid  upon  the  latter 
of  relying  on  his  own  resources  gives  a  power  to  his 
spring  in  these  exigencies  of  debate  or  discourse 
which  better-prepared  natures  do  not  feel.    We  only 
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put  forth  our  powers  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  hour.  If  a  penny  buys  what  we  want,  we  do  not 
give  a  guinea.  So  the  demands  are  greater  upon  un- 
tutored than  developed  genius,  and  its  consequent 
outburst  grander. 

His  life  was  a  steadfast,  honest,  sturdy  work.  His 
imagination  was  a  sabre-stroke,  his  vehement  desire 
a  cavalry  charge,  but  not  for  field-days,  but  for  war. 
He  never  faltered  in  his  aim  and  effort.  The  fires 
kindled  at  the  Bromfield-street  altar  in  his  youthful 
breast  burned  unto  the  end.  His  first  known  words 
were  in  prayer  and  praise ;  his  last,  in  praise  and 
prayer. 

Such  steadfast  aim  is  a  sign  of  a  steadfast  nature, 
and  proves  that  all  his  gifts  were  only  tributaries 
to  his  real  being.  The  imagination  all  compact, 
which  made  Emerson  truly  say  that  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  Father  Taylor  were  the  two  greatest  poets 
in  the  United  States ;  an  intuition  as  swift  and 
relentless  as  a  star-beam;  a  flow  of  affection  that 
rose,  like  the  Deluge,  fifteen  cubits  higher  than  the 
highest  peak  in  the  nature  he  loved,  —  these  were 
but  parts  of  his  ways,  instruments  of  his  soul,  which 
employed  them  all  in  her  daily,  sacred,  solid  work  for 
God. 

In  him  was  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra's  prayer  beautifully 
fulfilled,— 

^  But  I  Deed  now  as  then 
Thee,  God,  who  mouldest  men ; 
And  since,  not  eyen  while  the  whu*!  was  worst, 
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IHd  I  — to  the  wheel  of  life, 
With  shapes  and  colors  rife, 
Boaod  dizzily  —  mistake  mf  end,  to  slake  Thy  thirst : 

**  So  take  and  ose  Thy  work  I 
Amend  what  flaws  may  lark, 

What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past  the  aim. 
My  times  be  in  Thy  hand ! 
Perfect  the  cup  as  planned  I 
Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  same.'* 

Father  Taylor  was  a  happy  Christian.  "  I'm  not 
two  inches  off  of  heaven  1 "  he  exclaimed  in  a  burst 
of  boyish  enthusiasm  at  an  early  class-meeting.  He 
rarely  ever  got  farther  off  than  that.  His  moods  of 
spirit  varied ;  his  faith  was  a  fixed  star.  He  lived  in 
joyful  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.  Of  the  old 
fashion  of  his  Church,  of  the  oldest  fashion  of  the 
true  Church,  he  exulted  iix  the  God  and  Rock  of  his 
salvation.  David  did  not  even  delight  more  in  hal- 
lelujahs, nor  Isaiah  in  hyms  of  triumph.  His  *^  two 
inches  off"  became  an  unobservable  hair;  nay,  he 
broke  over  the  line,  and  revelled  often  in  the  upper 
glories.  A  sour  Christian  was  rebuked  by  his  cheer- 
fulness, a  dull  one  stirred  by  his  enthusiasm,  a  half- 
one  convinced  of  his  lack  by  his  fulness.  He  was 
what  one  of  our  shrewdest  humorists  calls  the  highest 
typo  of  a  man,  —  "a  laughing  Christian."  It  was 
an  easy  matter  for  him  to  die  cheerfully.  He  had 
lived  thus.  He  went  naturally  from  the  pleasant 
company  of  earth  to  the  pleasanter  company  of 
heaven ;  from  the  folks  here  that  are  angels  to  **  the 
angels"  there  who  **are  folks." 
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Many  men  of  power  will  arise  to  bless  the  Church , 
but  no  one  will  soon  appear  of  rarer  genius  than  thia 
polished  gentleman,  this  warm-hearted  brother,  thia 
brilliant  wit,  this  most  sympathizing  nature.  How 
often  were  his  arms  thrown  about  those  he  loved  I 
How  often  did  his  kiss  seal  his  embrace!  Rarely 
before,  in  a  large  congregation,  was  the  kiss  printed  by 
men  and  women,  not  relatives,  upon  the  marble  dead. 
Yet  it  seemed  most  natural  and  even  necessary 
there.  All  were  his  kindred.  He  was  father  to  the 
multitude.  They  could  not  let  him  go  without  his 
blessing.  Everybody  that  knew  him  said,  "  My 
father  I'' 

He  once,  in  his  high  fancy,  gave  this  grand  compli- 
ment to  Channing,  *^  When  you  die,  angels  will  fight 
for  the  honor  of  carrying  you  to  heaven  on  their 
shoulders."  So  may  it  be  said  of  him  !  What  must 
have  been  the  pleasurable  strife  among  his  old  tried 
associates  for  that  holy  honor  I  If  his  funeral  was  a 
festival,  what  must  bis  heavenly  admittance  have  been  1 
Those  whom  he  had  loved  and  served  so  many  years  ; 
those  over  whose  couches  he  had  wept,  and  over 
whose  coffins  rejoiced  in  tears ;  his  sailors,  rescued  to 
God  by  this  skilful  fisher  of  men,  who  had  gone  up 
from  wind  and  storm,  in  harbor  and  on  the  deep  ;  his 
fathers  and  brothers  in  the  ministry  and  membership, 
with  whom  he  had  toiled  and  triumphed  in  so  many 
fields  of  earlier  and  later  conflict  for  Christ;  Had- 
ding,  his  own  spiritual  father,  .who  had  begotten  him 
in  the  gospel;  Pickering,  his  wise  helper;  Biu- 
ney,  his  liberal  patron ;  a  multitude  of  smiling  faces 
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and  shouting  lips,  that  filled  the  upper  heavens  with 
hallelujahs  over  his  ultimate  and  eternal  re-union ; 
philanthropists,  who  had  seen  Christ  in  the  forecastle, 
and  had  sacrificed  rest  and  luxury  joj-fully  for  His 
doliveninco ;  his  babos,  and  his  companion,  smiling, 
calm,  and  tender,  her  deep  eyes  fixed  on  Ids  in  perfect 
oneness  of  soul  with  soul,  —  all  these  fancied  but 
more  than  probable  salutations,  lost  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  who  had  redeemed 
him  to  Himself  by  His  own  precious  blood,  and  made 
him  a  king  and  priest,  on  earth  and  in  heaven  :  that 
sight  blots  all  other  radiance,  and  he  sinks  adoringly 
at  His  holy  feet. 

We  leave  him  there,  out  of  sight  to  us,  in  the  sight 
of  Christ,  his  Lord  and  his  God,  whose  he  is,  and  who 
is  his  forever  and  forever  I 


THE  BOSTON  PORT   AND  SEAMEN'S  AID 
SOCIETY. 

HISTOBICAL  SKETCH. 


The  Boston  Port  and  Seamen's  Aid  Society  was 
incorporated  in  1867,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
which  united  the  two  societies  then  known  as  the 
Managers  of  tlie  Port  Society  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  its  Vicinity  and  the  Seamen's  Aid  Society. 

The  older  of  these  constituent  societies  had*  its 
beginning  in  the  month  of  November,  1828,  when 
a  few  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
met  together  in  Boston,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  <<  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
seamen."  This  society  they  called  the  Port  Society 
of  the  City  of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity.  In  February, 
1829,  its  managers,  fifteen  in  number,  chosen  from 
the  society  at  large,  were  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature. 

Rev.  Edward  Thompson  Taylor,  afterwards  widely 
known  as  Father  Taylor,  having  been  a  common 
sailor  on  a  Spanish  sloop  of  war,  and  also  on  a 
privateer  against  the  British  in  1812,  became  inter- 
ested, on  his  conversion,  in  the  religious  welfare  of 
sailors ;  and  it  was  to  enable  him  to  preach  and  work 
among  seamen  that  the  Port  Society  was  established. 
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Quoting  from  the  earliest  publication  of  the  So- 
ciety :  — 

The  object  of  the  Boston  Port  Society  was  the 
moral  and  religious  instrtiction  of  seamen.  As  to  the 
kind  of  instruction  to  be  given,  and  the  person  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  impart  it,  the  founders  of  this 
Society  held  opinions  which  deserve  to  be  stated. 
They  believed  that  the  only  instruction  efficient  to  do 
good  to  seamen  was  one  into  which  no  system  of 
creeds,  no  confessions  of  doctrine,  and  no  formularies 
of  faith  found  entrance. 

With  sectarianism,  accordingly,  its  form,  features, 
or  bearing,  open  or  disguised,  they  had  nothing  to  do ; 
and  the  Society's  corner-stone,  as  originally  laid  by 
them,  now  rests  upon  a  foundation  as  enlarged,  as 
liberal,  and  as  comprehensive  as  the  great  purpose 
which  the  Society  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

One  of  the  By-laws  adopted  at  the  veiy  outset  pro- 
vided that  the  Society  should  never  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  its  object,  influence,  or  tendencies,  have  in 
any  degree  a  sectarian  character ;  and  it  was  this 
policy,  and  Father  Taylor's  faithful  adherence  to  it, 
that  saved  the  Society  at  its  most  critical  period. 
The  annual  contributions,  for  current  expenses,  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  fell  off  from  three  hundred  dollars, 
during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  to  forty-four 
dollars  for  the  fourth  year.  Father  Taylor  had  made 
a  trip  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  the 
larger  cities  on  the  Hudson,  soliciting  funds  for  the 
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work,  but  the  debt  for  current  expenses,  which  was 
over  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  continued  to  increase ; 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  work  must  cease,  or  an 
nppeiil  must  bo  made  to  Uie  merchants  of  Boston  for 
its  support.  The  latter  course  was  decided  upon,  and 
a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  meeting-house  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Chamiing.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting, 
Hon.  William  Sullivan  and  Judge  J.  G.  Rogers  hav- 
ing vouched  for  tlie  nonHsectarian  character  of  the 
work,  a  committee  of  merchants  was  appointed  to 
make  an  appeal  for  fimds.  The  committee  consisted 
of  William  Sturgis,  William  Sullivan,  Abbott  Law- 
rence, Nathaniel  Curtis,  Thomas  Lamb,  Frances  O. 
Watts,  and  N.  A.  Barrett 

A  liberal  response  was  made  to  the  appeal  of  the 
committee ;  and  over  $20,000  was  received,  which  was 
expended  for  land  and  in  the  erection  of  a  House  of 
Worship  in  North  Square. 

The  second  printed  report  of  the  Society  was  is- 
sued four  years  after  the  first,  in  1886,  and  was  a 
much  more  hopeful  document  than  its  predecessor. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  *'  institutions  "  mentioned 
as  having  been  organized  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Tort  Society,  namely :  — 

1.  The  Seamen's  Betliel. 

2.  The  Bethel  Reading-room. 
8.  The  Bethel  Union. 

4.  The  Bethel  Temperance  Society. 

6.  The  Bethel  Nautical  SchooL 

6.  The  Seamen's  Aid  Society. 

7.  The  Savings  Bank  for  Seamen. 
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The  last-named  inatitatioii  is  the  well-knowii  Suf- 
folk Savings  Bank  for  Seamen  and  Otliers,  founded 
nnder  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Boston  Port  Society 
and  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society  in  1888,  and  whose 
treasurer, — for  the  last  forty-three  years, — Charles 
Heniy  Parker,  has  been  the  treasurer  of  the  Port 
Society,  and  its  successor,  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
8€iru9  in  caelum  redeat. 

The  work  of  the  Port  Society  was,  however,  mainly 
religious,  the  special  feature  of  which  was  the  prob- 
ing of  Father  Taylor,  whose  originality  and  power 
attracted  all  classes;  and  the  Bediel,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  some  five  hundred,  was  too  small  to 
accommodate  tlie  congregations. 

The  Society  was  not  unmindful  of  problems  which 
are  still  under  dlBcussion,  and  are  still  unsolved.  The 
annual  report  of  sixty  years  ago  lamented  **  the  de- 
terioration of  the  sailor  class,  from  the  operation  of 
causes  which  Bethels  and  religious  societies  may  miti- 
gate, but  which  they  cannot  remove";  and  it  enu* 
merated  as  such  causes  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  foreign  over  American  seamen,  the  sys- 
tem of  shipping  crews  by  collusion  of  landlords  and 
shipping  masters,  and,  finally,  the  *'  detestable  land- 
lord and  boarding-house  system." 

Father  Taylor  felt  very  early  in  his  ministry  that 
his  efforts  were,  to  agpreat  extent,  counteracted  by  the 
paralyzing  effects  of  rum-selling  boarding-houses ;  and 
he  finally  started  a  sailor  boarding-house  in  Ann 
Street,  unaided  by  others,  in  order  to  furnish  bef;er 
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Borroundings  for  sailors  whom  he  was  beginning  to 
interest  in  morality  and  religion. 

Fortunately,  he  was  able  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Seamen's  Aid  Society  in  his 
project;  and  that  was  the  begiiming  of  what  has  grad- 
ually developed  into  the  present  Mariners'  House. 

After  the  experiment  had  been  fully  tried,  the  Port 
Society  undertook  the  establishment  of  a  temperance 
boarding-house,  or  sailors'  home,  as  an  essential 
agency  in  tlie  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
seamen. 

An  appeal  was  again  made  to  the  merchants  of 
Boston  for  assistance ;  and  the  response  was  so  gen- 
erous that  land  was  bought  in  North  Square  and  a 
building  erected,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $40,000,  and 
its  management  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Sea- 
men's Aid  Society. 

The  Seamen's  Aid  Society,  already  several  times 
referred  to,  was  formed  in  1833,  exclusively  of  women, 
to  assist  Father  Taylor's  wife,  in  his  absence,  in  relief 
of  the  poor,  or,  as  stated  in  its  Constitution :  — 

1.  To  assist  in  relieving  the  sick  and  disabled  sea- 
men and  their  suffering  families. 

2.  To  afford  aid  and  encourngement  to  the  poor 
and  industrious  females  belonging  to  the  families  of 
seamen. 

3.  To  co-operate  in  the  exertions  of  the  Boston 
Port  Society  for  promoting  the  education  of  seamen's 
children. 

The  Aid  Society  at  once  opened  a  clothing  store  in 
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connection  with  the  nethcl,  and  furnished  work  to 
the  families  of  sailors ;  and  the  garments  made  up  by 
the  poor  women  were  sold  to  sailors  or  given  away, 
as  occasion  required.  This  charity  was  carried  on 
successfully,  and  a  few  years  later  the  Aid  Society 
was  operating  two  clothing  stores.  As  has  been 
stated  before,  the  members  of  the  Aid  Society  took 
an  early  interest  in  Father  Taylor's  sailor  boarding- 
house,  and  finally  assumed  the  active  management  of 
it  They  were  then  carrying  on  two  clothing  stores 
and  a  boarding-house,  and  for  business  reasons  they 
became  incorporated  in  1846.  After  the  Port  Society 
had  completed  the  Mariners'  House  in  North  Square, 
the  Seamen's  Aid  Society  hired  the  whole  building 
for  11,500  a  year,  moved  their  clothing  store  into  it, 
and  used  the  rest  of  it  for  a  sailors'  home.  The  Port 
Society  used  the  rent  toward  the  support  of  the 
Bethel  work.  The  two  societies  co-operated  in  this 
way  until  1867,  when  it  seemed  wise  to  have  all  the 
departments  of  work  under  one  management;  and 
the  two  societies  were  incorporated  as  one,  under  the 
present  name,  the  Managers  of  the  Boston  Port  and 
Seamen's  Aid  Society.  The  managers  of  the  Port 
Society  were  men,  fifteen  in  number;  and  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Aid  Society  were  women,  nine  in  number. 
The  new  cliarter,  therefore,  limited  the  number  of 
managera  to  twenty-five,  of  whom  not  less  than  seven 
should  be  women.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  new 
charter  authorized  Jolm  Albion  Andrew,  one  of  the 
incorporators,  to   call    the  first  meeting  of  the  new 
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society.  He  had  been  one  of  the  managers,  and  re- 
cording secretary  of  the  Port  Society  for  twenty-one 
years,  including  the  time  when  he  was  "War  Gov- 
ernor " ;  and  he  had  written  twenty-one  annual  reports 
for  tlie  Society,  which  were  as  carefully  written  as 
wei*e  his  State  Papers.  His  death  occurred  in  Octo- 
ber, 1867,  just  six  months  after  the  first  meeting 
under  the  new  charter. 

Father  Taylor  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some 
time,  and  an  assistant  was  chosen  to  labor  with  him 
in  the  spring  of  1867.  At  the  following  annual  meet- 
ing Fatlier  Taylor  felt  obliged  to  withdraw  entirely 
from  the  work,  having  served  fully  forty  years,  includ- 
ing the  few  months'  preliminary  work  before  the 
original  incorporation. 

Services  continued  to  be  held  in  the  Bethel  for 
sixteen  years  after  Fatlier  Taylor's  resignation,  when 
it  became  necessary  either  to  expend  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  repairs  or  to  give  up  the  use  of  the 
building. 

It  was  found  after  Father  Taylor's  death  that  the 
Bethel,  which  had  been  too  small  to  accommodate 
those  who  came  to  hear  Father  Taylor,  was  altogether 
too  largo  for  those  who  came  to  hear  the  Gospel 
preached.  Besides,  the  population  had  greatly  shifted, 
and  the  Bethel  had  come  to  be  iu  the  centre  of  the 
Italian  quarter,  whose  denizens  did  not  care  for  Prot- 
estant ministrations.  After  long  and  careful  inves- 
tigation it  was  decided  to  be  unwise  to  repair  and 
continue  the  establishment  at  an  expense  altogether 
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disproportionate  to  the  number  who  would  be  bene- 
fited by  it  The  Chapel  in  the  Mariners'  House,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Square,  was  8u£Boientlj  large 
for  all  religious  services ;  and  it  was  tlierefore  reno- 
vated, adapted  for  preaching  services,  and  used  in 
place  of  the  Bethel,  which  was  sold  in  1884. 

The  Mariners'  House,  several  times  enlarged,  steam- 
heated,  with  its  Reading-room  and  Chapel,  its  lectures 
and  entertainments,  its  cleanliness  and  quiet,  and, 
above  all,  the  refining  influence  of  the  families  of  the 
Superintendent  and  Pastor,  has  more  than  justified 
the  expectations  of  its  founders  and  supporters,  aa  a 
great  moral  agency,  and  has  come  to  be  the  Society's 
centre  of  operations. 

JOHN  ALVIN  BENNETT, 

January,  1896.  Ruording  Sefiretmry. 
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IN  THB  TEAR  ONE  THOUSAND   EIGHT  HUNDRED 
AND  SIXTY-SEVEN. 


AN  ACT 


To  incorporate  the  Managers  of  the  Boston  Port 
and  Seamen's  Aid  Society,  and  to  unite  the  Corpo- 
rations called  the  Managers  of  the  Port  Society  of 
the  City  of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity  and  the  Seamen's 
Aid  Society. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  as  follows: — 

Section  1. — Albert  Fearing,  John  A.  Andrew, 
Charles  Henry  Parker,  Benjamin  Thaxter,  Nathaniel 
A.  Barrett,  William  Perkins,  James  M.  Barnard, 
William  G.  Weld,  Henry  Pigeon,  William  Rogers, 
Edward  T.  Taylor,  Catherine  C.  Fearing,  Deborah 
Taylor,  Abby  Rhoadca,  Ann  E.  Coffin,  Nancy  Fair- 
banks, Helen  E.  Tracy,  Deborah  Brigham,  and  Mar- 
garet Fiske,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby 
made  a  Corporation,  by  the  name  of  the  Managers 
of  the  Boston  Port  and  Seamen's  Aid  Society,  with 
power  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  moral,  religious,  and  general  condition 
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,  in  BqbIchi  and  its  Tidnity ; 
#is»^iiii>ii  ^f^m^  and  their 
eneoaraeenient  to  poor 
and  promoting  the  edueation 
of  seamen's  children;  and  the  said  Corporation  may 
appoint  aD  soch  olBeeis  as  maj  be  eonTOiient  for  the 
management  of  their  alEaiis,  and  may  fix  thdr  com* 
pensation  and  define  their  duties  and  obligations^  and 
may  make  and  adopt  sndi  by-kws  and  r^;ulations 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  gOTemment  of  the  siud 
Corporation*  not  repugnant  to  the  kws  and  constitu- 
tion of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  2. — ^The  number  ct  llanagen  shall  never 
be  more  than  twenty-five,  of  whcHu  at  least  seven  shall 
be  women,  and  of  whom  nine  shaU  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business;  and  all  vacancies  in 
s&id  Board  shall  be  filled  by  election  by  the  remaining 
members  of  said  Board.  And  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  Board,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  in  equity  to  remove  from  office  any 
Manager,  when,  from  any  cause,  he  shall  have  become 
unable  or  unfit,  in  their  judgment,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

Sect.  3. — Said  Managers  shall  keep  a  fair  record  of 
all  their  proceedings,  and  a  correct  statement  of  funds 
in  their  possession,  and  of  their  income,  receipts,  and 
expenditures.  They  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  as  such  Managers;  but  the  Corporation 
may  make  reasonable  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  their  offices. 

Sect.  4. — The  two  Corporations  now  known  by  the 
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names  of  "The  Managers  of  the  Port  Society  of  the 
City  of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity,"  and  "The  Seamen's 
Aid  Society"  are  hereby  united  and  merged  in  the 
Corporation  established  by  this  Act. 

Skct.  5.— The  Corporation  established  by  this  Act 
shall  have,  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy  all  the  franchises, 
property,  and  estates  which  now  are  or  may  be  held 
and  enjoyed  by  either  or  both  of  the  said  former  Cor- 
porations, and  all  ^fts,  legacies,  and  devises  which 
have  been  made  or  shall  be  hereafter  made  to  cither 
or  both  of  the  said  former  Corporations;  and  it  shall 
be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions,  obligations, 
and  liabilities  to  which  the  said  Corporations  severally 
are  subject,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  consistent  with 
this  Act;  and  all  suits  at  law  or  in  equity,  all  pro- 
ceedings before  any  tribunal,  which  may  be  pending, 
to  which  either  of  said  former  Corporations  is  a  party, 
may  be  prosecuted  and  defended  by  the  Corporation 
established  by  this  Act,  in  like  manner,  and  with  the 
same  effect,  as  might  have  been  done  by  the  said 
former  Corporations,  or  cither  of  them,  if  this  Act  had 
not  been  passed. 

Sect.  6. — ^The  Corporation  established  by  this  Act 
shall  UQver  be  perverted  to  sectarian  purposes;  and, 
in  case  of  such  abuse  of  the  corporate  property  of  the 
society,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  upon  informa- 
tion filed  by  tlie  Attorney-General,  may  inquire  into 
such  abuse,  and  may  make  all  proper  decrees  need- 
ful to  correct  the  same. 

Sect.  7. — Said  John  A.  Andrew  is  hereby  authorized 
to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  said  Managers,  by  giving 
notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose  of  such  meeting 
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at  feast  seven  days  before  the  time  oi  holding  the  same, 
by  puUieation  thereof  in  the  "Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser,"  and  by  a  tapj  thereof  in  hand  or  through  the 
mail  to  each  Manager. 

House  of  Rbpbesemtatiyes,  February  7, 1867. 

Passed  to  be  enacted. 

JAMES  M.  STONE,  Speaker^ 

In  Senate,  February  28,  1867. 
Passed  to  be  enacted. 

JOSEPH  A.  POND,  President. 

March  1,  1867. 
Approved. 

ALEX.  H.  BULLOCK. 

Secretary's  Department,  Boston,  March  2,  1867. 

A  true  copy. 

OLIVER  WARNER, 
Secretary  of  the  CommanwecUth. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE    I. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be  a  President,  a 
Vice-President,  a  Treasurer,  an  Assistant  Treasurer,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  and  a 
Corresponding  Secretary,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Managers  from  their  own  number,  by  ballot,  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  shall  each  hold  office  for  one 
year  and  until  a  successor  b  chosen. 

ARTICLE  II. 

THE   PRESIDENT  AND   VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The  President,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  corporation. 
In  the  absence  of  both  at  any  meeting,  a  President 
pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

ARTICLE  III. 

THE  RECORDINQ  AND  ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  and,  in  case  of  his  absence 
or  disability,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  shall  notify  the 
Managers  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  all  meet- 
ings of  the  corporation,  and  shall  keep  a  fair  record 
of  the  proceedings  thereat.    The  Assistant  Secretary 
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shall  perfonn  such  additional  clerical  duties  as  may 
be  required. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  TREASURER  AND  ASSISTANT  TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  of  the 
corporation,  and  shall  keep  correct  accounts  of  all 
moneys  received  and  expended  by  him;  shall  pay  all 
salaries  and  other  sums  voted  by  the  corporation  to 
be  paid,  and  only  such  bills  or  orders  as  shall  have 
been  approved  or  signed  by  one  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers; shall  keep  the  corporate  seal  and  execute  all 
instruments  authorized  by  vote  of  the  Managers;  and 
shall  make  a  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  all 
moneys  received  and  paid  by  him.  The  Assistant 
Treasurer  shall  perform  such  additional  duties  in 
relation  to  the  collections  and  disbursements  as  may 
be  required. 

ARTICLE  V. 

THE   CORRESPGNDINQ   SECRETARY. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  corporation. 


ARTICLE  VL 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE. 

A  Committee  on  Finance,  consisting  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  two  other  Managers,  shall  be  appointed  each 
year  by  the  Managers  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  shall 
have  the  supervision  of  the  finances  of  the  corporation. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

HOUSE  AND  VISITING  COMMITTEES. 

There  shall  be  a  Monthly  House  Committeei  consist- 
ing for  each  month  of  all  the  ladies  and  two  gentlemen 
of  the  Board,  which  shall  meet  at  the  Mariners'  House 
on  a  stated  day  of  each  month,  and  shall  have  the 
general  supervision  of  the  management  and  needs 
of  the  House,  and  of  all  minor  details  connected  with 
religious  worship.  Five  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  One  lady  and  one  gentle- 
man of  the  House  Committee  shall  be  a  Visiting 
Committee  for  each  month,  and  shall  meet  at  the 
House  weekly  to  consult  with  its  Superintendent; 
and  shall,  at  the  close  of  their  month,  examine  the 
accounts  of  the  Superintendent,  audit  the  bills  of 
their  month,  keep  a  record  of  their  doings  and  report 
the  same,  with  an  account  of  the  month's  receipts  and 
expenditures,  to  the  House  Committee.  The  bills  of 
the  month,  approved  and  signed  by  one  of  the  Visit- 
ing Committee,  shall  be  paid  from  the  receipts  of  the 
House,  as  far  as  possible,  without  passing  through  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer.  But,  in  case  the  House  re- 
ceipts should  be  insufficient  therefor,  the  Visiting 
Committee  may  draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  de- 
ficiency. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Mariners'  House  shall, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  House  Committee,  have 
the  general  cliargc  and  care  of  the  House,  its  supplies, 
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stores,  and  servants,  and  of  all  moneys  received  for 
board  and  lodgings;  and  shall  keep  correct  accounts 
of  all  expenses  incurred  by  him  concerning  the  same 
and  of  all  receipts.  He  shall  at  the  annual  meeting 
make  a  report  of  the  condition  and  doings  of  the 
House  during  the  past  year,  and  of  all  his  receipts 
and  expenditures. 

ARTICLE  IX 

OFFICIATING  MINISTER. 

The  officiating  minister  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Managers,  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Managers,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  his  work  at  the 
annual  meeting.  The  Managers,  with  the  officiating 
minister,  may  invite  clergymen  of  any  and  all  Christian 
denominations  to  assbt  in  religious  services  and  official 
labors. 

ARTICLE  X. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Managers  shall  be  held 
on  the  last  Wednesday  of  January;  and  an  annual 
public  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Managers,  be  held  at  such  time 
and  place  as  they  shall  determine  by  vote.  Special 
meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  President, 
Vice-President,  or  upon  the  request  of  any  five  of 
the  Managers. 

ARTICLE   XL 

BUSINESS   AND   QUORUM. 

All  the  business  of  the  corporation  shall  be  trans- 
acted by  the  Managers  and  the  officers,  agents,  and 
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committees  appointed  by  them.  Nine  of  the  Mana- 
gers shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  no  Manager  shall 
be  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy. 

ARTICLE  Xn. 

VACANaES. 

The  Managers  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy 
in  the  Board,  or  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  corporation, 
at  any  regular  meeting,  when  the  proposed  action  shall 
have  been  notified  in  the  call  for  the  meeting. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

NEGLECT  OP  DUTY. 

Should  a  Manager  neglect  his  or  her  duty,  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  by  failing  to  attend  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  corporation  or  to  serve  on  the  monthly 
committees  at  the  Mariners'  House,  without  satisfac- 
tory excuse,  his  or  her  name  may  be  dropped  from  the 
roll  of  the  Managers  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

DANK  DEPOSITS. 

All  contributions  of  money,  and  all  other  moneys 
of  the  corporation,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  name  of 
the  corporation  in  such  bank  in  Boston  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Managers. 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

DONATIONS. 

The  Managers  may  adopt  from  time  to  time  such 
measures  as  they  deem  most  judicious  to  increase  the 
funds  of  the  society.  All  donations  shall  be  recorded, 
with  the  names  of  the  donors,  respectively,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  them,  and  shall  be  reported 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

VBEEDOlf   FROM  SECTARIANI8H. 

The  corporation  shall  never,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  its  objects,  influence,  or  tendencies,  have 
in  any  degree  a  sectarian  character;  and  it  shall  be 

the  duty  of  the  officiating  minister  or  ministers, 
when  any  person  or  persons  shall  profess  faith  in 
Christ  and  make  known  a  desire  to  be  admitted  to 
his  church,  to  introduce  such  person  or  persons  to 
such  clergymen  in  the  city  of  Boston  or  its  vicinity, 
or  a  clergyman  of  such  denomination,  whatever  it 
may  be,  as  may  be  preferred  by  the  person  or  persons 
so  desiring  admission. 

ARTICLE  XVn. 

APPLICATIONS   FOR   RELIEF. 

Applications  for  relief  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Managers  at  each  meeting,  by  members  to  whom  they 
have  been  made,  in  order  that,  by  conferring  together, 
impositions  may  be  prevented  and  the  worthy  only 
sustained  by  the  charity  of  the  corporation. 
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ARTICLE  XVIIL 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  person  may  be  and  continue  to  be  a  member 
of  the  society  by  paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar  annually 
into  the  treasury.  Any  person  may  become  a  life- 
member  by  paying  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  or  more 
into  the  treasury. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

None  of  the  foregoing  articles,  or  of  any  amend- 
ments or  additions  thereto,  shall  be  altered,  rescinded, 
added  to,  or  amended,  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Managers  present  at  a  regular  meeting,  or  at 
one  called  for  the  purpose;  and,  in  either  case,  the 
proposed  change  shall  be  stated  in  the  call  for  such 
meeting. 
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WwuiMM  W.  MonxT.  mHTl. 
Samubi.  Cabot,  lOMf)^ 

IUt.  Bowmmt  Ckmsm  Watxmxov.  Wt-lt. 
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Tbohas  KiMFKm  Dath.  it»-ai.  William  Bookss.  1869-10. 
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JOHX  ALBiaV  AlflMlBW,  HM  CT.  JOHM  ALTIK  BKHVBTT,  1889- 
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Mias  HaRBIBT  LOUI8A  BeOWN,  1871-98. 

Mrs.  John  Hill  Tiiorndikb,  1808-1900. 

Mis.  Kuxabbtu  Dana  Moodt.  1900- 

Rot.  Edward  Thompson  Taylor,  18S9-48. 

R«V.  Gst^KOB  SUMMKRriBLD  NOYBS,  1887-75. 

Rev.  John  Alvekd  Baynum  Wilson,  1875-78. 
Rev.  Ctrus  Lufkin  Eastman,  1878-79. 
Rev.  EujAH  Roberts  Watson.  i879Hn. 
Rev.  Solomon  Edmund  Brbrn.  1881-89. 
Rev.  Gborqb  Lbonard  Small,  1889- 

i&nprnntnilimts. 
William  Broadhrad.  1843-51.  Dayid  Holbrook  Baxbb,  i87»-79. 
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